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Preface 


The post Cold War period has seen an upsurge of debates and discussions in 
various fora on political, economic and security related concerns. The India 
International Centre, which has been regularly organising programmes on 
various aspects of international relations, felt that attention was also required 
to be devoted to other factors which influence relations between countries. 
Accordingly, the Centre established, in 1997, the JJC-Asia Project to provide 
an apolitical platform for meaningful exchanges on the deep-rooted historical, 
cultural and intellectual forces which influence the political ideologies and 
national policies of countries in Asia and, in this process, to also examine the 
manner in which social and civilizational impulses have impacted on the value 
systems and attitudes of Asian countries in their relations with each other. 
The Project is chaired by Dr. Karan Singh, well known scholar, parliamentarian 
and a Life Trustee of the Centre. 


The first programme organised under the IIC-Asia Project was an 
international seminar on Religion, Politics and Society in South and South- 
East Asia (10-12 December, 1997) in which 40 scholars, including over a dozen 
from countries of South and South-East Asia, participated. The proceedings 
of this seminar were brought out as a volume entitled Religion, Politics and 


Society in South and South-East Asia (1998). 


The second major initiative under the IIC-Asia Project culminated inan 
international seminar on Culture, Society and Politics in Central Asia which 
was held at the Centre on 20-23 November, 1998. This seminar focussed onan 
examination of the cultural, religious and civilizational bonds between the 
countries of Central and South Asia, reflections on the future evolution of 
societies and possible measures for enlarging cultural, academic and other 
exchanges between the countries of these two regions. 
thinkers and researchers from Kazakhstan, 


irty-ei inent scholars, 
oe en zbekistan, Iran, Pakistan, Turkey and 


Kyrghizstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, U 
India participated in the three day seminar. We are grateful for the valuable 


i d contributions during the 
papers presented by them and for their profoun' d 
cecisebue We thank Shri I.P. Khosla, former Ambassador, for the invaluable 
help he gave us as the Convenor of the Seminar. 
th the Indian Council of" 


inar was organized in collaboration w1 
eas 4 support. We record our 


Cultural Relations which also provided us precious 
gratitude to Shri Himachal Som, Director General, ICCR. 
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The Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India, provided us 
substantial help in transmitting communications to the participants, specially 
those from countries in Central Asia. We thank the Ministry and our 
Ambassadors in Central Asia for their kind assistance. 


This volume contains the papers presented at the seminar and an 
Overview. We trust that this book will be of interest not only to political 
leaders, policy makers and diplomats but also to all those who believe that 
sustained peace and friendly relations among countries are imperative to 
safeguarding the future of all mankind. And if such a goal is a commonly 
shared belief then we must explore all possible means to bring about a 
harmonious convergence of every element in which our values reinforce and 
advance rather than thwart and retard the evolution of an environment which 
brings peace and prosperity for people all over the world. Towards the 
attainment of such an objective, it would be eminently worthwhile to revive 
and reinvigorate the deep rooted influences which emanate from the history 
and culture of societies in Asia. This is what this book is all about. 


March, 1999 N.N. Vohra 
India International Centre 
New Delhi 
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Introduction 


Dr. Karan Singh 


There were several malign effects of colonialism, including economic 
exploitation and cultural disruption, but one of the major aspects was the 
virtual suspension of relations and contact between the colonial nations 
inter-se. If you look back into history, you will see that the relationship 
between India, the Central Asian Republics and countries like Turkey and 
Iran go back to the very dawn of history. There were trade and commerce, 
cultural and religious contacts, and some recent archaeological work now 
suggests that the Indus Valley civilization had links with the ancient civilization 
of Turkmenistan. What is more, these countries were the meeting place of 
three great religions—Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam—and over the centuries 
the interaction between these three great civilizations, their Saints, Bhikshus, 
Sufis, literature, travellers, their traders enriched the Asian scene to a very 
great extent. India is the birth place of two of these religions—Hinduism and 
Buddhism, but Islam also has played a major role in the historical and cultural 
development of this area. In fact my home State of Jammu and Kashmir is one 
of the areas where a large number of Buddhist monks travelled east to Tibet 
and north to Central Asia, and the Silk Route became one of the major areas of 


commerce and trade over the centuries. 


Asaresult of colonialism, these ties were virtually put into cold storage. 
Russian colonialism advancing from the north and British colonialism 
advancing from the south, overshadowed all of these countries and took 
them, in one way or the other, under their control. As a result of this, instead 
of relations between these countries growing, the whole area became entangled 
in what was known as the Great Game, in which the Russian and later the 
Soviet and the British Empires vied with each other for domination. This 
struggle reverberates down to the present day. remember some events even 
in my own lifetime. Gilgit was a very sensitive area in Jammu and Kashmir 
State and was leased to the British. And I recall the day when the lease came 
back to the State, although it did not last very long, but there was much 
celebration. There was great illumination in Srinagar on the day the lease with 
the British expired, and Gilgit was technically given back to Jammu and Kashmir. 


— 
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So these are not simply past historical events, they are ones in which we have 
been personally involved. My grand-uncle, Maharaja Pratap Singh, was 
deposed because he was accused by the British of intriguing with the Russians, 
and a Council of Regency was formed. 


Now that the British Empire and the Soviet Empire have both 
disappeared, and the.Cold War has ended, there has been a profound change 
and we have an entirely new situation. All the countries of the region have 
emerged as independent nations, and today there is not an inch of territory 
of Asia which is ruled by Europeans. At last the colonial era is finally over, 
but some of the problems, some of the difficulties, that developed during 
the colonial era still persist. The India International Centre organised an 
International seminar to explore the deeper cultural, religious and 
civilizational ties between India and the countries of Central Asia. There 
are numerous studies on strategic policy, defence policy and economic 
policy. This seminar focussed more upon the deeper civilizational ties— 
archaeology, religion, culture, linguistics—how these different civilizations 
have acted and interacted down through time and how we can now develop 
a new set of relationships. It was not our intention to look backwards into 
history only, although obviously history played an important role. Instead, 
the effort was to learn from history, study history and then see what we can 
do in the years and decades ahead, because with the whole world now in a 
process of turmoil and transition, it is important that the countries of this 
region should also once again try and re-establish their age-old ties. 


The distinguished scholars who participated from many countries, were 
invited not so much as representatives of their countries but as scholars and 
intellectuals. The intellectual community cuts across national barriers. This 
was an exchange of views between highly qualified professionals, people 


who have spent their lives thinking about these issues, and the discussion 
was creative. : 


With the end of the cold war there has been a tremendous change in 
world affairs. Today we find two apparently contradictory movements in 
operation. One is a very powerful movement towards globalization. On the 
other hand, there is powerful reassertion of ethnic, linguistic and religious 
identity. Both these movements are simultaneous, and while they appear to 
be contradictory, they both have to be addressed if we are going to deal 
effectively with our problems. These are areas which give us scope for 
much interaction and creative thought. 


There are some broader issues which were also addressed. Firstly, is 
there a demonstrable Asian identity at all? Or, are the nations here simply 
fragmented and atomized? It is very easy to talk of a nation’s identity, but is 
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there an Asian identity, and if so, where does that Asian identity lie, and how 
is it articulated? 


Secondly, is there a distinctive Asian philosophy, or Asian viewpoint 
that can take a more holistic view of culture, of nature and of the cosmos, or 
is the predominant Western world view in fact overwhelming in its power? We 
are living in an age in which world views and philosophies have a tremendous 
impact upon people’s thinking. Asia has been the birth place of all the great 
religions of the world. There is not one religion that was born outside Asia, 
whether that is Semitic religion or the religion of Zarathustra, the four Indic 
religions, or the East Asian religions—Taoism, Shintoism and Confucianism. 
Is there an Asian view point or Asian paradigm as it were, which can deal with 
the problems of the present day world? 


Thirdly, are there, in fact, any Asian values as such, apart from the 
generally recognized human values? There is a lot of talk about ‘Asian 
values’, but what are they? How are they to be linked with human values, 
with human rights, for example? Is there any significant shade of difference 
between Asian values and Western values or is it simply a myth which has 
propped up in order to derive some immediate benefit? 


Finally, is there bound to be a clash of civilizations in the 21st century as 
propoundeal by Samuel Huntington? Is it inevitable? If so, the prospect for 
Asia is not good. What is our intellectual response to this thesis? The ‘end of 
history’ thesis can be brushed aside, it is prima facie absurd, but the ‘clash of 
civilizations’ thesis cannot be so easily disposed of. Many parts of the world 
are witnessing clashes which may or may not fit into that particular thesis, but 
which certainly are causing a great deal of conflict, suffering and disaster. 


These are some of the more subliminal questions I would like to pose. 
They did not appear on our agenda as such, but they were placed on the 
table because they form, as they were, the backdrop to the areas that we 


studied in more depth during the sessions. 


The papers presented and included in this volume have been written 


ship and ability. Taken together they represent a corpus 


with great scholar 
: micians and intellectuals, 


of work which will be of considerable value to acade 
not only in the region but around the world. 
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An Overview 


I.P. Khosla 


I 


For India Asia is more than simply a continent on the map, more than a generic 
description of countries trying to shake off, in similar ways, the legacies of 
imperial or colonial control, more than a concept bound by ties of ancient 
civilizations like the Arab world or Europe. Asia is, of course, all these, but it 
is also more. For instance, in the role it has played in the evolution of humanity, 
or in being the cradle ofall the great religions of the world, its importance can 
not be underplayed. As Jawaharlal Nehru said while inaugurating the first 
Asian Relations Conference at New Delhi in March 1947, “It was here that 
civilization began and man started on his unending adventure of life. Here the 
mind of man searched unceasingly for truth and the spirit of man shone out 
like a beacon which lighted up the whole world.” 


Convened at a historic watershed dividing the two centuries of western 
dominance over Asia from a future in which free nations would seek to play 
their rightful role in world affairs, the first Conference was an early attempt to 
break the barriers which had isolated one Asian country from another during 
those two centuries, to revive travel, trade and cultural contacts, to revive the 
togetherness that had once been a contributory part of the birth and evolution 
of some of the greatest civilizations of history. Andas the delegates gathered, 
there was little doubt about the urge of mind and spirit to resurrect contacts 
and interaction that had played an important role in pre-colonial history and 


tradition. 

The succeeding decades, however, saw an Asia much in turmoil, as 
diversities in terms of sizes and politico-economic ideology, in levels of 
economic and technological development, in national interests, were added 
to tensions in bilateral relations exacerbated by the influences of external 
powers. These were major obstacles to resuming the visualised legacy of a 
past in which peace, goodwill and cooperation prevailed in Asia. 


xii An Overview 


By the late eighties another era of history seemed about to commence, 
The ideological and military confrontations which characterised the Cold War 
were coming to an end, and new states were soon to emerge as the Soviet 
Union gave way to the Russian Federation. Every nation felt the impact of the 
processes of globalization in their many manifestations: the rapid growth of 
international trade and finance, the spread of consumerism and the audio- 
visual media in what seems a push towards cultural convergence, and the 
propagation of culture-specific value systems defining concepts like 
democracy, good governance and human rights being a few of these 
manifestations. Partly as a reaction, there was the simultaneous striving for 
difference, for maintaining distinct national, cultural, ethnic, religious or other 
identities in a world which seemed to be moving towards a universalising 
sameness. Religious renewal with tolerance, revival of traditional cultures 
adapted to the modern world, encouragement to local languages, were some 
of the positive reactions; while narrow nationalism, ethnic separatism or 
religious fundamentalism were some of the negative reactions. 


It was a time marked also by redefinition, a shift in the global balance 
away from Europe and the Atlantic to East Asia and the Pacific. On the 
economic side the shift was dramatic, with many Asian economies showing 
year after year of double digit growth rates while an aging Europe barely 
managed 2-3 per cent, and the USA seemed little better. 


It was an appropriate time to organize another gathering of 
representatives from Asia, and this was done under the detailed management 
of the India International Centre in New Delhi. In October 1987 distinguished 
public figures, academicians and intellectuals from all over Asia gathered 
in New Delhi in a Conference to commemorate the 40th anniversary of the 
original Asian Relations Conference, to take stock of how the vision of that 
Conference, of a united and resurgent Asia, had been translated into reality, 
and to agree on what could be done for a better future. 


The process of dialogue and building mutual understanding among the 
people of Asia continues, and the India International Centre has played a 
significant role in carrying it forward, There is agreement that exchanges of 
views need to be supplemented by more fully utilising existing fora for 
cooperation, both governmental and non-governmental; and that new 
institutional linkages need to be set up. At the bilateral, sub-regional and regional 
levels this effort has been substantially successful, but Asia remains the only 
continent without an organization for cooperation. Even so, there is hope in the 
general appreciation of the fact that with its shared history of civilizational and 
cultural interaction, its cross-fertilising amalgam of philosophical and religious 
traditions, and its cooperative outlook on many of the issues of the new 
millennium, forms of Asian solidarity will emerge in the future. 
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The dramatic events of the years 1989-91, culminating in the attainment of 
independence by several states which were part of the Soviet Union, made it 
necessary for India to review its relations with these new republics. Still 
undergoing different processes of transition, these Central Asian countires 
are evolving their own political and economic systems with an avowed 
preference for the democratic model and modified forms of market economy. 
They practise secularism in spite of being predominantly Muslim. Most of 
them believe in gradual changes instead of shock therapy practised elsewhere, 
which in their perception can lead to greater political and economic stability. 
Most of these countries are resource-rich, enjoy innate economic strengih, 
and are capable of emerging as powerful economies in the future. 


India’s political relations with these countries, considered an extended 
neighbourhood for India and an area of strategic importance, are positive and 
growing through regular top level exchanges. India was quick to open 
residential missions in all these states soon after their independence. There 
are tremendous historic and cultural linkages with them which translate today 
into warm, people-to-people contacts and a fund of goodwill and affection. 
Close sharing of common values such as secularism, rejection of extremism, 
abhorrence of religious fundamentalism, create the requisite foundation for 
contemporary mutual understanding. It is recognised and appreciated by the 
Central Asian states that India does not have a hidden agenda to pursue in 
the region unlike most other key outside players. 


India’s principal policy objective is to bring contemporary focus to a 
traditional relationship through active and beneficial bilateral cooperation 
and constructive participation in Central Asia’s developmental processes. 
Provision of extensive technical cooperation and humanitarian assistance 
is an integral part of our participation. In the economic arena Central Asia 
has a wealth of resources and a 60-million strong market; these are perfectly 
complemented by our ability to meet most of their requirements of consumer 
and capital goods, besides providing a return market for the strategic raw 
materials like oil, gas and cotton, which are produced by them. The preferred 
means of interaction in this arena is through joint ventures which cater to the 
strengths and needs of both sides. 
ims to closely focus on Central Asia’s 
traditional interest in India’s culture by enhancing both the substance and 
style of our interactions. India has two full-fledged cultural centres in Tashkent 
and Almaty, and three institutional arrangements with key Central Asian 
universities, contacts which are being built upon further. 


In the cultural sphere India a 
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Today, with the recent independence of the Central Asian nations, we 
have the opportunity to revive the cultural heritage of the past, to integrate 
it with the advances made during the last two centuries in technology and 
civilization, and to resume the cultural interaction between the two regions of 
Asia. This can be done in sucha way that it benefits the economic prosperity 
and cultural resurgence of people on both sides—Central Asia and South 
Asia. There is also need to consider and adopt appropriate policies towards 
the late twentieth century forces of globalisation, and the extent to which they 
would take this process forward or retard it. 


In different parts of Asia the post-colonial period has seen repeated 
attempts to build cultural foundations which incorporate the revival and 
recreation of the past with efforts to fit into a globalised present and future. 
The most recent has been that by the Central Asian nations which were part 
of the Soviet Union. An integral part of these attempts should be the renewal 
and even intensification of the cultural exchanges and interaction that took 
place throughout pre-colonial history and pre-history and from which emerged 
an Asian way and Asian view. 


Il 


An international seminar on Culture, Society and Politics in Central Asia 
was held at the India International Centre, on 20-23 November 1998 in which 
scholars from Central Asian countries, Iran, Pakistan, Turkey and India 
participated. 


The focus of the seminar was the future cultural evolution of Central 
Asian society and politics, with particular attention to past and present 
cultural links between Central Asia and South Asia. In this light the potential 
for further intensifying cultural and academic exchanges and interaction 
between Central Asia and South Asia were given special consideration and 
priority. 

The subject of the seminar had two conceptual components components: 
culture and society at the level of popular and local cultural movements and 
developments; and culture and politics at the level of the state as well as the 
other patron organizations such as religious and cultural institutions, and the 
effort was to consider each of these conceptual components and their inter- 
relationship during each session. Each of these two parts of the subject, in 
turn, can be seen in terms of broad historical periods. Accordingly, the seminar 
sessions were arranged in the following four parts: 


(a) Cultural interaction in pre-nineteenth century tradition and history, 
including different aspects of culture and cultural interaction, namely 
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philosophy, religion and literature, archaeological and historical 
findings, the fine arts, crafts, trade and technology, as also the visual 
and the performing arts including music and dance. 

(b) The manner in which Central Asia and South Asia dealt with and 
interacted in terms of culture during the nineteenth and much of the 
twentieth centuries, during which period they were effectively under 
domination from outside. 

(c) The post-war era, with the influence of globalisation and the revival 
of the national and cultural heritage of the past. 

(d) And how, in the coming decades, Central and South Asia can 
cooperate in facing the problems of the new millennium, the relevance 
of culture in all its aspects to the future of inter-regional relations. 


Pre-Nineteenth Century History and Tradition 


Alokhan Afsakhzod of Tajikistan in his paper sees parallels between the 
Bhagwad Gita and Sufism; both consider man to be part of the Absolute 
Spirit, of the Cosmos or the Macro-world, a concept which has no limits in 
time or space. Hence the eternal values of beauty and good, of aesthetics and 
ethics, become divine substances, part of the Absolute. 

ri takes up the cultural links between 


Central Asia and South Asia from Buddhism to Islam. Dani points out that 
when Islam came into Central Asia the old Buddhist places became peed 
centres; the tombs and mausolia were associated with the same kind of reyer- 
“ence that had existed earlier. The whole character of Islam accordingly ea 
it adopted new concepts under the Sheikhs and Suis, and, eae s 
gion was first brought into India by the Arabs, yet it was the Islam o 
and saints that was brought into India on a large scale. 
Another aspect of interaction is at the level of ae Bey? 
discussed by Nityananda Patnaik of India. He looks at ned aia. OF 
Hindu society on the successive waves of outsiders who winds acquired, 
which the largest number was from Central Asia. In turn the and symbols of 
Over time, some of the myths and legends, the words, eer Sun temple in 
the new comers. The link between Jagannath, the deity of the . 
Orissa, and the Sun God, introduced from Persia, being one examplt- 


: i db 
Abu Rayhan Berunis workis an example ofthe intsetercr 
the paper by Muzaffar M. Khairullayev of Le neil Ghaznavi’s 
India started in 1017 a.b., and therealies - ane it his sojourns at the 
raids into India, most of his material being Go mane Gace texts into 
time of the raids. Yet he also studied Sansknt, CE etial of educated Indians 


Arabic and Arabic books into Sanskrit, met a cro 


Ahmad Hasan Dani of Pakista 
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who talked to him about India’s history, customs and traditions, religion, 
science and astronomy. 


The paper of Annageldy Gubaev of Turkmenistan discusses the Altyn- 
Depe civilization of ancient Turkmenistan and that of the Indus valley which 
not only had trade contacts but cultural interaction. The snake seals found in 
South Turkmenistan as also the shapes of the bronze and ceramic vessels 
show the cultural influence of the Indus valley. 


R.C. Agrawal of India takes up the evidence of ancient ties between 
India and Central Asia that is provided by the excavation of sites in Uzbekistan 
such as A frasiab, Kara Tepe and Fayaz Tepe, and of Kyrgyzstan such as Ak- 
Beshim and Krasnayerezka. Wall paintings at these sites depict moving 
elephants and devotees. Cave temples and cells are decorated with scenes 
from the life of the Buddha. There is a carved Buddha figure on a huge rock, 
and there are many inscriptions in Prakrit. 


Isenbike Togan of Turkey focuses on the relationship between Buddhism 
and Islam revealed by a specific architectural form, the mihrab (the niche or 
arched recess in a mosque which is located on an axis oriented towards Mecca, 
and symbolises salvation or a gateway to paradise); these illustrate the 
enriching mutual interaction. In many of the mihrabs there is an adjacent cell 
or space. This cell-like feature is not easily explained within the Islamic 
concepts. It could be explained by ancestor worship, but the more favoured 
explanation is through the Buddhist concept of Parinirvana (often equated 
with Nirvana, or the passage from life to liberation or salvation after death), for 
in some places the tomb of the holy person is placed in the space adjacent to 
the mihrab, which facilitates his salvation. By some Sufi orders this cell-like 
space was used as a meditation chamber. Here the concept is that the link 
between tomb and meditation chamber suggests the Sufi idea of dying before 
death, ascribed to the saint Ahmet Yesevi; and this is akin to the nirvana or 
attainment of complete liberation before death of the Buddhists. 


The third aspect of the pre-colonial cultural interaction between Central 
Asia and India discussed at the seminar covered the everyday life of the 
people, the merchants and traders, artisans and craftsmen, the monks and 
missionaries and pilgrims. The papers here convey the comprehensive nature 
of these exchanges that were a continuing part of daily life in the pre-colonial 
period. 


Fida M. Hassnain of India emphasises the role played by Kashmir in 
these interchanges, particularly at the level of culture and politics, but also 
that of culture and society. When Kanishka Kushan (84-116 a.p.) held the 
Fourth Great Buddhist Council in Kashmir, which recognized freedom of 
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thought and expression for the first time, it marked a new epoch in the spread 
of the Buddhist canon into the north and northwest of India and beyond. 


Radha Raina of India covers the role of pilgrims, the movement of 
artisan communities and trading impulses, as well as the transmission of artistic 
traditions. Buddhist religious establishments spread along the trade routes, 
and provided the infrastructure of extensive empires like those of the Mauryas 
and Kushanas. And they became storehouses of art, being instrumental in 
the spread of the techniques of the artists and artisans of India into Central 
Asia and beyond. This was part of an endless cycle of movement of concepts 
and skills from South Asia'to Central Asia and back again. 


Mansura Haidar of India describes the continuous exchange of ideas, 
technical skills and artistry between Central Asia and India. Indian 
architecture shows techniques, ornamentation and concepts from Iran and 
Turkey and Central Asia, the last being visible, for example, in Humayun’s 

_ mausoleum. In vocal and instrumental music and dance there was a two-way 
influence. In mathematics and astronomy it was the skills developed by the 
Indian scientists which were transmitted to Central Asia. The work of 
Aryabhatta in mathematics and astronomy was known to Al-Khwarezmi and 
Ibn Sena. At the same time Indian texts on scientific and medical techniques, 
on herbs and medicines, among others, were translated into Arabic, particularly 
at the time of Caliph Al Mansur (755-775 A.D.) and transmitted directly or via 
Baghdad into Central Asia. And in horticulture the Mughals brought Central 


Asian specimens into India. 

The Silk Road, the first transcontinen I 
mankind, acted not only as a conduit for the trade in manufactured goods, but 
also brought culture together with both society and politics. It was the link 
along which moved Indian ivory, Syrian glass, Roman metalware, Chinese 


i ligion and literature, of art 
texts; and (apart from goods) the influences of religion ature, 
and ae of knowledge and culture, touching India and China, Central 
Asia, Egypt and the Roman Empire and Europe. In Central Asia Buddhist and 


Islamic ideas together produced new, partly syncretised, schools of thought 
which percolated back to India. The mystics, particularly the Sufis, represent 


the syncretic thought and ideas of a single cultural space. 


Much of the discussion on these subjects focused on the kind of impact 
religion had in Central and South Asia. Islam’s reaction to India, it was ae 
out, was a very violent one, as evidenced in the burning of the Nalan : 
University library; at the same time there is perhaps not adequate historica 
proof that this in fact happened, and there is no mention of it in Al Beruni s 
work. Again, until the arrival of Islam in Central Asia there were many es 
groups which did not compe! ther but lived in harmony; /s am 


tal highway in the history of 


te with one ano 
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changed that and imposed a uniform religion on all. There is evidence of 
Buddhist and Christian libraries being burnt. During the Ummayyads cash 
was offered to those who agreed to convert to Islam, but these may have been . 
only temporary conversions to take advantage of the cash offer. In fact it may 
have been truer that, since only non-Muslims paid the jeziya tax, needed for 
the revenues of the rulers, conversions were discouraged, and many converted 
simply to avoid paying, a type of conversion that would strengthen the element 
of syncretism. 


On the other hand, it is true that at times Buddhists also tried to suppress 
Islam, and destroyed mosques. In general, rulers did use religion to extend 
their domains if not just to convert people. And the attributes of religious 
hostility or conflict were sometimes given to events that had nothing to do 
with religion. Before and after Taimur, artisans and others were taken forcibly 
from India to Central Asia, but many also went voluntarily. By far the most 
important motivation in most of the traffic that took place was trade. 


There was general agreement, however, with the view that Sufism, which 
was widespread in Central Asia by the 14th and 15th centuries, and came to 
India from there, contributed to the sense of collectivism and tolerance among 
the people. It was very different from some other kinds of Islam, like 
Wahhabism. 


As the Chairman Dr. Karan Singh said, “because of its universal concepts 
and the love and compassion contained in them, Sufism represents not only a 
meeting point between Buddhism and Islam, but between Islam and Hinduism. 
The Islam of Central Asia is thus very different in its compassion and tolerance 
from that of some other parts of the Islamic world. So what is important today 
is to find common ground among different religions so that one does not 
destroy the other, and this highlights the significance of inter-Asian studies.” 


IV 


The Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries: Culture and Religion, Political 
and Economic Contacts 


As British rule over India extended towards the Northwest of the sub-continent, 
so Russian rule over Central Asia reached south and eastwards towards the 
borders of Afghanistan and China. British policy was to erect a security 
barrier along the India’s northern and western borders, and to prevent any 
influences from crossing that barrier; while the policy of Tsarist Russia and 
the Soviet Union was, equally, to curb any external influence that may attempt 
to enter its domains. Further, the British rechanneled India’s trade links; ports 
were built and traders started to look across the sea routes instead of to the 
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North and Northwest. The Russians built communication links including roads 
so that Central Asia looked to Moscow rather than South. 


Shams-ud-Din of India illustrates one reaction from Central Asia to the 
Russian conquest. The penetration of Central Asia by Russia started in 1864-65, 
and was completed in 1884-85 with the conquest of Merv; its impact was 
greater in the directly ruled Khanate of Kokand than in the semi-autonomous 
Khanates of Bokhara and Khiva. In the former, economic prosperity led to a 
growing class of merchants and the middle class, the spread of secular 
education and a class of intellectuals which sought to modernise socio-cultural 
institutions. The most ardent movement for this was Jadidism, from usul al 
Jadid or the new method for education. This stressed the importance of 
technology, borrowing from other cultures and non-Islamic civilisations, 
promoting closer relations among different communities, and the autonomy 
of philosophy and science from the Sharia. 


Farhad Atai of Iran continues the story of art and culture to cover the 
period of the Soviet Union. An important feature of this was its uniformity of 
application of criteria and organization, with similar institutions in each republic 
and central control from Moscow. During the Soviet era, it was politics and 
culture rather than society and culture that predominated. According to Atai, 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrine called for the state to play an overwhelming role 
in guiding cultural and artistic activity. 


Azmat Hayat Khan of Pakistan looks at the interaction between Central 
Asia and South Asia during the colonial period against the backdrop of the 
advancing Russian and British empires. His interpretation is that the reason 
for Anglo-Russian rivalry in the nineteenth century in Afghanistan and Central 
Asia lay in strategic considerations, trade interests and the desire of each to 
strengthen control over conquered territories. Both sides sent agents into 
Central Asia as well as Afghanistan and Kashmir to collect information about 
politics and trade; but in the course of this ‘Great Game’ much information 
about society and culture was also collected. The Great Game of the nineteenth 
century, according to Khan, has now been resumed. At one stage Russia was 
replaced by the Soviet Union and Britain by the United States, but today 
other players have entered the game, Pakistan, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Turkey 
among others, and its arena has expanded to cover not just Afghanistan, but 
all of Central Asia and Sinkiang. 

Devendra Kaushik of India asserts in his paper that India’s links with 
Central Asia were disrupted during the colonial period, or at least curbed, 
but not in the holistic manner sometimes put forth. In the early nineteenth 
century there was a flourishing trade between India and Central Asia. The 
Tsarist administration raised tariff barriers and tried to prevent the inflow of 
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Indian goods, but the demand for them continued, and enterprising traders 
found ways to overcome the obstacles, by using new routes, and through the 
Indian settlers in Central Asia. 


Much of the discussion centred on the Great Game, what it was and 
whether there is a new version of it being played now. One participant placed 
the origin in 1828 and 1829, when the Ottoman and Persian empires were 
defeated to be replaced by the British and Russian or even earlier, in 1809, 
when the British started getting nervous about the ambitions of Ranjit Singh, 
and Afghanistan began to play a pivotal role. 


As for the new Great Game, this, according to some, was based on 
economics, not religion or strategy. Others said religion was indeed at play, 
with Iran using the Shia card, Pakistan the Sunni card, Saudi Arabia the 
Wahhabi. 


Most felt that to look at Central Asia in terms of a new Great Game is to 
objectify the region as the British and Russians had once tried to do; today 
the region has other priorities. Old heroes and traditions are being resurrected, 
folklore, plays and drama being constructed around them, questions of 
democracy are being decided, ecological consciousness is growing, and there 
is a sense of national awakening, a process of national consolidation in a new 
context wherein identities are to be redefined by separating the past without 
losing the advantages of the past; Islam is assuming a form that is not dictated 
by outside forces but is specific to the region. And the different nations of the 
region are able to hold their own, whether by playing off one external power 
against another or otherwise. 


Another issue discussed was the nature of the Soviet impact on Central 
Asia, and here Atai’s suggestion of centralised control over culture, and the 
exodus of artists to the West after 1991-92 was closely questioned. Some of 
the Central Asian participants asserted that there was considerable autonomy 
in the cultural field even during Soviet times; and that whatever small exodus 
may have taken place was purely temporary, many of the artists now were 
wanting to return. Further, officially the Soviet authorities did not encourage 
religion, but at the local level religious practices continued; these were not 
stopped. Hence the popular revival, to the extent that even the leaders are 
often found quoting from the Koran in their speeches. 


Vv 


The Post War Era: National Revival and the Impact of Globalisation 


Jalalov of Uzbekistan writes that in the present era there are global 
ns which demand global solutions. For this purpose we need the 
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universal acceptance of value systems on which these solutions can be based. 
Certain values are coming to be generally recognised: democracy; a socially 
oriented market system in the economy; peace as a universal goal; and the 
enrichment of culture through inter-connectedness; these have already had 
an impact on the way politics interacts with culture. 


Malohat Shahobova of Tajikistan looks at the role of Indo-Anglian 
literature in the context of culture and society. In the past Indians wrote in 
Arabic, Persian and other languages from abroad, and this included some 
much admired works which exerted their own influence. Indo-Anglian literature 
is thus a continuation of an old tradition which included the renaissance in 
Bengal, the use of English writing by persons like Ram Mohan Roy for 
nationalist purposes, and the subsequent evolution of a specifically Indian 
form and style of writing in the English language. This is very different from 
British writing on India, and thereby India has influenced the development of 
the language as also western philosophy and thinking. The role of Indian 
women in this effort has been particularly significant. 


Abbas Maleki of Iran covers another subject concerning Central Asia, 
the relations between the Soviet Union and Iran. In the pre-1991 period these 
were of a mixed nature, with Soviet interference in Iran, its support to the 
Tudeh party, and its reluctance to vacate Iranian territory occupied during the 
Second World War. Thereafter, Iran and Russia have no common borders and 
a profound friendship has developed. Thus, the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union was the biggest event in the history of Iranian foreign policy. 


The paper of Ajay Patnaik of India looks at the ethnic situation and 
gender issues, the educational and cultural processes in Central Asia after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. Although the Soviet Union is accused of wishing 
to erode the culture of Central Asia, yet during that period development of 
local language and culture was encouraged, information and education facilities 
were expanded, and the nationalities were given a certain status. However, 
religion was suppressed or curbed, and this is finding a reaction in the growth 
of some amount of fundamentalism today, a problem which is compounded by 
the growth of ethnic and linguistic divisions. 


B. Oruzbaeva of Kyrghyzstan, who could not attend the seminar, but 
nevertheless sent inher paper, writes about language, which is at the core of 
nurturing national values, traditions and customs in culture, and of developing 
a global view. The Kyrgyz language has been given state status, meaning 
culture and science, in civil and judicial matters. It 
aintained, with a 10-year programme for 
Lin view of the neglect it suffered in the last 


its use in education, 
is accordingly protected and m 
its development, which is essentia 
70 years. 
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Onjuk Musaev of Turkmenistan presented a paper on the revival of 
ancient democratic institutions and traditional political forms. In the post- 
1991 transition to democratic forms Turkmenistan had to create the necessary 
institutions of state, establish market relations in the economic system and 
develop national values in culture, language, tradition and custom. As the 
first state to be recognised as neutral by the United Nations (in December 
1995) Turkmenistan decided that gradual transformation, in accordance with 
the slowness and thoroughness which is part of the tradition of its people, 
was the road to the reconstruction of society. This meant studying world 
experience and deriving from it such forms and structures as would fit national 
specificity. 


Busra Ersanli of Turkey writes of the contrast between ‘freedom of 
speech’ as a political concept expressed by Azerbaijani Turks, and ‘freedom 
of content’ as used by the Central Asian Turks to express their independence. 
The latter is examined through the texts and modes for teaching etiquette. 
This current teaching is inspired by the Jadid movement and hence supports, 
and in a way extends the Jadid world view. Central Asian books on their 
national literature, on ecology and ethics refer to the Koran and Hadith 
which was not possible during the Soviet era, to literary and philosophical 
heroes and incorporate etiquette lessons to highlight their identity and their 
difference from Russian and other peoples of the region. Ina way the madrassa 
tradition is symbolically revitalised in the Jadid style. 


Discussion raised the issue of the relative significance of the different 
historic trends for today: the pre-Islamic, the Islamic (here the Turkish and 
Persian influences are different), and the Russian/Soviet period. 


The states of Central Asia need to be differentiated in this respect. In 
Turkmenistan, one participant said, the President can be called Turkmenbashi 
because the tribal tradition is strong; the Tajik President could not be called 
Tajikbashi. In Kazakhstan traditional society is based on tribal rather than 
class differentiation, and the division is between traditional and new values, 
not on culture or religion. The coming of Islam did not change this, but the 
Russians destroyed the balance between the tribal units, internal dissensions 
grew, and today the effort is to restore national consolidation. 


The influence of both Turkish and Persian is undeniable in Central 
Asia. Turkey combined with the other forces in the region, according to one 
interpretation, while Persia stood alone, yet the language and culture of the 
region was strongly affected by Persia. 


The current problems of Central Asia, as brought out in Ajay Patnaik’s 
paper, came in for some comment, with several participants from the region 
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asserting that the situation was not as critical as that made out. In education 
in employment, in the revival of nationalism (described as an awakening) the 
current situation showed promise. 


VI 


The New Millennium: Challanges and Prospects of Cooperation 


Erkin Vakhidov of Uzbekistan in his presentation (paper not included) covers 
the possibilities in the field of literature. Since the time of Al Beruni Central 
Asian scholars and writers have shown a deep interest in India. During Mughal 
times some of them took shelter in India, and in the early twentieth century the 
Uzbek Jadids repeatedly addressed the Indian theme. Thereafter, translations 
of the works of Rabindranath Tagore, Prem Chand and other Indian writers 
became popular in Uzbekistan, and today the Uzbek people like Indian films, 
music and dance, all of which lays a foundation for the future expansion of 
cultural relations. 


Erlan Aben of Kazakhstan, in his paper, says that in India liberal 
democracy is rooted in the stabilising factors of culture and religion, which 
encourage assimilation and adaptation. But the cultural formations in Central 
Asia are territorially and ethnically uneven. In the latter the traditional structural 
basis of societies was transformed by the different cultural traditions, thus 
influencing the development of political values. Islamisation lacked adequate 
social support, and did not touch the deeper civilizational foundation of society, 
which were based on the mutual exchange of many cultures and religions, and 
the system functioned as a synthesis of the two. 


P. Stobdan of India asserts that since ancient times the deeper 
civilizational role of Central Asia has governed Indian concepts of that region. 
And today cooperation in the field of security and economic matters will need 
to Ke based on those concepts. The profound change in the international 
political, economic and cultural situation since the end of the cold war has 
radically altered security concepts with the emergence of new threats like 
extremist and narrowly based ideologies; ethnic, regional, sectarian and even 
tribal violence; terrorism including cross-border sponsorship of terrorism; the 
spread of international crime, of drugs and of environmental degradation, to 
cite just a few. Politics has become uncertain with minorities becoming 
assertive, religion being increasingly used for political ends, and there are 
new forms of interference in internal affairs. The new threats are not military in 
the traditional sense and they require a holistic response through cooperative 
security. In Asia this response needs to be structured on Asian history and 
values. There should be less emphasis on formal structures, more on political 
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goodwill and wisdom, on common understandings of issues such as human 
rights and democracy. 


A paper by Turkkaya Ataov of Turkey, who could not participate in the 
seminar, highlights the ecological problems of the Caspian Sea, with its steadily 
rising water level, and the rivalry that has prevented the optimal use of its 
resources in hydrocarbons, fisheries and navigation facilities. The ecological 
Situation is fast approaching a catastrophe, since oil extraction harms the fish, 
specially the sturgeon. 


Auezov Murat Mukhtarovich of Kazakhstan refers to the ancient example 
from the first millennium BC of the ‘axial epoch’ as a pointer to the kind of 
interaction that is needed in the future. At that time the interaction of nomads 
and settlers occupied a central space; the attempted brotherhood of the two 
lifestyles, their integration (while nations were opposing one another), led to 
events which determined the subsequent course of world history. In the 
religious and philosophical ideas of Confucius and Lao Tse in China, of the 
Buddha in India, of Zarathustra in Persia, the interaction between the two 
worlds, that of the settlers and that of the nomads, occupies a central place as 
a causal factor. These ideas laid the foundation of the great Eurasian spiritual 
value systems, and in order to generate the great Eurasian ideas of the future 
we need to overcome artificial barriers like national borders, or ethnic, state 
and regional isolationism. 


Ross Masood Husain of Pakistan argues in his paper that the influence 
of Islam in Central Asia is a modern example of this interaction. In Tsarist 
Russia, as in the Soviet Union there was the growth of a ‘parallel’ Islam in 
the chaikhanas and the mazars of the saints. This adopted local folk traditions 
and was transmitted through groups like the Sufis of the Naqshbandi sect. 
Central Asia’s current Islamic revival predates independence; and the fears 
of fundamentalism are unfounded in general, since there are no religious 
leaders, religious education is rare, prayers are seldom said five times daily. 
The Muslims of the region will find their own ground between traditional 
Islam and western mores, while the leadership will keep religion separate 
from politics. It may take a generation or two for religious Islam to make its full 
impact, and then political Islam cannot lag behind. 


K. Warikoo of India writes that the Central Asian experience of 
strengthening their national identity by reviving the traditional histories and 
cultural legacy to infuse national pride is relevant for India, which needs to do 
the same. Language, race and religion are seen in Central Asia as symbols of 
the new nationhood; local history and culture, both Islamic and pre-Islamic, is 
idealised, local heroes and literary figures are honoured. 
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Discussion focused on the role of cooperation in countering the more 
harmful aspects of western influence and the more fundamentalist trends in 
Islam, and regional imperatives in working together. 


One comment was that Central and South Asia are united by the 
experience of decolonisation, despite their other differences; both are of the 
east, and should join hands to counter the influences of the west. 


A comment on the current juxtaposition between Eurasian civilization 
and culture and the silk road elaborated that talk about the Eurasian culture 
has referred to the particular experience of the former Russian empire in 
which the Turkic, Slavic and other people lived in harmony, in which 
different religions co-existed. This links Central Asia with the Russian world, 
a link which finds support today, for instance, in Kazakhstan. The different 
view is to look at Central Asia divorced from the Russian or Slavic north, 
meaning it has a special relationship with the west, specially through the 
Silk Road. The heavy publicity given to the silk road idea recently, ignoring 
the many historic and important trade routes going north, is thus part of a 
wider agenda: promoting exclusive links with the west, detaching this region 
from its traditional closeness to the north. Central Asia can then be redefined 
as an extension of the so-called middle east, continuing as an 
under-developed region living on energy export like several nations of the 
Arab world. 


The idea that Buddhism is linked to settled areas and Islam to nomadism 
came in for comment. It is based on the theory that a dominating feature isa 
prerequisite for the spread ofan ideology, which Islam had by being linked to 
the nomadic way. One piece of evidence is that in Kazakhstan there are areas 
where there are no Buddhist remains, and these are the same areas where 
there were no settled communities. The opposing argument is that Islam is 
famous for creating a number of settled ities around the world, even 
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spreading in Central Asia is behind this. If the current social formations do 
not allow its spread then the revival of Islam in certain forms, and even its 
encouragement as private practise by the leadership is not likely to have 
problematic consequences. On the other hand, if even fundamentalist Islam 
can be imposed and spread by deliberate group action, regardless of the 
social formation, then there is reason to worry about the possibility of the 
state machinery being seized, at some future date, by an interested group; and 
the revival of religious practices by the leadership, compounded by the 
interested efforts of other countries, may take some states of Central Asia 
closer to that. The general feeling at the seminar was that while there may 
be some problem of the growth of fundamentalism, this is limited (and the 
growth of ethnic fundamentalism is more to be feared), since the states and 
people of Central Asia have no wish for political Islam; the revival by the 
leadership of the personal faith and traditional religious practices of the 
people is therefore a humanist construction, and benevolent. 


In the same context the coming of the Taliban to Afghanistan came in 
for a lot of comment. This event was of concern to both regions. Islam can 
be and has been a bridge between the two regions, but the Islam of Taliban 
will make it an impenetrable barrier. The Taliban wants to export Islam; 
being armed and financed from outside it is more than just an Afghan 
phenomenon, and will try to export Wahhabism to Central Asia, China, Iran, 
India and even Pakistan. This does not represent the green Islam of kindness 
and mercy, which both regions have known over the centuries, but the red 
Islam being currently sponsored by certain countries, and one of the aims 
seems to be to encourage Central Asia once again to launch the Islamic crusades 
against others to the south that appeared consigned forever to history. 


Opposing this it was pointed out that what is happening in Afghanistan 
is tribal war, Uzbek vs. Hazara vs. Pushtoon vs. other tribes. Further, though 
Saudi Arabia spent a lot of money, Wahhabism did not spread in Pakistan, 
And, in any case, the situation without Taliban may be much more dangerous 
for neighbours of Afghanistan. 


One suggestion was for cooperation between SAARC and ECO in trade, 
transit, transport and energy, which should be given the highest priority. Here 
the role of Pakistan in facilitating South-Central Asian cooperation was crucial, 
while the role of China could not be neglected. 
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Analysts often mention the influences on Sufism or Islamic mysticism that 
came from Indian and Chinese cultures, Judaic and Christian studies and 
Greek philosophy. Meanwhile no research has as yet given concrete facts of 
any analogy between sufism and the studies mentioned above. We were 
lucky to have a very good Persian translation of the Bhagwad Gita done from 
Sanskrit by the former Indian Ambassador in Iran Mr. Tarachand, (published 
in New Delhi in 1959). The study and comparison of the Bhagwad Gita with 
the general trend of the sufi works led scientific analysts to find some parallels, 
which this paper presents. 


1. The Bhagwad Gita is a monumental at text of the Indian religious and 
philosophical tradition; it is a part of the sixth book of the Mahabharata — 
the epic of the people of this country, created in the middle of the first millennium 
B.c. This book is the discourse betwen the Lord and Arjuna. Bhagwad Gita 
and sufism are advocates of the concept of man approaching or even merging 
with God. We can compare the concepts of the Bhagwad Gita on absolute 
truth on the mystery of genesis, God’s cognition and on good and evil with 
the studies on sufism, concerning questions of Absolute, of the Absolute 
being, of the world heart, raukhid (unity, monotheism) and of vakhdati vujud 
(absolute social being). According to these studies the Absolute being is 
only an indigenous, perpetual and single God-substance. He is a reality and 
all the rest is God’s emanation. The universe is a reflection, the whole earth is 
the Absolute’s emanation. The Absolute as a single, being exists perpetually. 
Krishna says, “I am the origin of the whole earth and of its disintegration.” He 
continues: “I am you and you are me. I am the beginning of the Universe, 
everything comes from me. I am like a sea in all creatures.” The Absolute 
Truth illuminates the whole earth with its brilliant light. “You are illuminating 
the earth with your brilliance.” says Arjuna to Shri Bhagawan (XI, 19). The 
only reality is the Absolute being. It was not recreated by anyone, it is perpetual 
and without beginning or end. It is only the Absolute Truth that truely exists, 
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the rest is a world of things — ephemeral, a material world, the imaginary 
world, a world of manifestation and an emanation of the Absolute spirit. The 
Absolute has no limits either in time or in space. It is united and as its unity 
can be seen in many phenomena, it is many-sided. 


The Bhagwad Gita and the followers of sufism consider man to be a 
part of the Absolute, of the macro world, and beauty and good are exclusively 
divine substances. Man is a part of nature, and he should work towards 
achieving a spiritual perfection to merge with the Absolute. Quite the same 
demand is also at the core of sufism. A traveller (thirsting for union with the 
Absolute being) should reunite with the Absolute through a number of 
exercises like temperance, voluntary poverty, passion-and devotion. The last 
goal of all these sufi schools and orders is also a merging one’s soul through 
a cleansing of one’s heart by getting out of selfishness, pride and whimsicality. 
Man’s body is quite temporary and it should be destroyed. The fako study (a 
mystical dissolution of a man inside God), leading to bako (eternity) gives 
hope of eternity to a traveller. The Bhagwad Gita teaches: ‘Defeating himself 
and becoming appeased he depends on superior Atman in cold and heat, 
happiness and grief, in honour and disgrace” ‘VI, 8’. The soul setting free 
from its body, reaches eternity and peace. Then they start an argument on 
world spirit or world soul — the principle of world revealing, the Universal 
creator and the man soul, merging with the world soul or with the Absolute 
attains eternity, that means that the man soul also becomes immortal. That is 
why followers of these studies consider death to be not a tragedy or end of 
life but another step to achieve perfection because this unity oversteps the 
limits of any quantitative connection. Many pantheistic schools identify nature 
with God. It means that God is nature and nature is God. According to the 
Bhagwad Gita God is a single and perpetual substance. Not everything 
Bhagwad comes of Him, but He is also a reason of Himself. And a man is the 
part of nature, his soul is a perfect beginning of the Absolute being. Only God 
is single, Absolute being, existing for everyone. Krishna says: “I am the origin 
of the whole earth and of its disintegration.” A study of Bhagwad Gita lies at 
the root of the Hindu religion. 


2. George W.F. Hegel writes that “Religion ...is truly for all the people, a 
faith, reposing upon spiritual evidence, which as a creative beginning is a 
spirit of any man inside himself.” The pantheistic study of the Bhagwad Gita 
is seen when Krishna talks about himself: 


Iam the breath of every living thing; I am the beginning, middle of every living 
thing and at the same time J am its end. Among heavenly bodies I am the shining 
sun and the moon — among high luminaries. I am a book of hymns among Holy 
books, I am the feeling of all feelings, I am the brain of every living thing and so 
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on. Among Rudras I am Shiva, I am Meru among tops of mountains, I am the 
Himalayas among mountains, I am a lion among animals. I am a capital letter A 
among letters, I am spring among seasons and so on. I ama seed of all things 
there are no things without me and so on. 


This is an episode of an abridged translation of the tenth chapter of the 
Bhagwad Gita wherein Krishna says that he is Shiva, Indra, he is single and 
perpetual, that he is the beginning, middle and end of all creatures. 


A disinterested implementation of duties is considered to be the principal 
means of achieving Brahman according to the Bhagwad Gita. Vakholat and 
Vujud requires from their followers-travellers quite the same. The Bhagwad 
Gita teaches: “Defeating himself and becoming appeased he depends on 
superior Atman in cold and heat, happiness and grief, in honour and disgrace” 
(VI, 8). The Shri Bhagwan says: “Who sees everywhere and sees everything 
in me that man I shall not lose, and he will not lose me.” (VI, 30). The pantheistic 
conception contains all this. Shri Bhagwan goes on to say— 


Land, water, fire, air, space, manas, budhi, personality — this is my divided 
nature .. . | am the beginning and end of a transient world... Everything is 
thread on me like pearls on a thread. I am a taste of Kauptei water. I am the 
brilliance of the moon and the sun. I ama living word in all the Vedas, an ether 
sound and humanity in people. I ama clean smell of land, shining of fire, life in 
all the living beings, I am a deed of devotees. I am a perpetual seed of beings, 
perceiving path; I am wisdom of wise people, splendour of splendid people, 
power of strong people, becoming free of lust and passion; I am a natural 
inclination, a powerful Bharatha. And the world does not know me: I am 


always over them. (VII, 4-12). 


Then he says: “I am the beginning of the Universe, everything comes of 
me.” (X, 8). “Iam like seed in every living thing.” (X, 39). Here the place and 
meaning of sufi dogmas are also discussed. “Who gets to know his soul, he 
will get to know God.” 

In his turn God identifies nature and nature — God that was even 
recognised by Gegel. A man is a part of God. “As a man comes of God he 
should return to his origin.” — it is said in the Koran. Only Hak (Truth) — 
God is the only Truth, single and real. He is united, single, Almighty, creator of 
two worlds (unconscious and conscious), of land, plants, animals, ofa man, in 
other words — of the whole space. In Islam God is alone and single, He 
cannot have sons, partners and associates. Jaon said: 


onsider God’s Truth as separate from the Universe, 


Do not c 
th (God) is on the Earth. 


The whole Earth is Truth and Tru! 
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But in the Bhagwad Gita Shri Bhagwan is Indra, and Vishnu and Shiva, and 
Krishna. The Sufi followers reject polytheism and Krishna is perceived as a 
person, a tutor and a human-God. 


3. Both Sufi followers and the Bhagwad Gita adherents recognise the 
important role of knowledge. They appreciate its role and meaning. The 
Bhagvad Gita considers understanding of the Absolute Spirit to be the highest 
goal of knowledge (Chapter VII and Chapter IX). For “knowledge is better 
than an exercise, a reflection is better than knowledge, a renunciation of any 
kind of actions is better than a reflection and a reflection will soon bring the 
world a renunciation.” (XII, 12). Improved knowledge will be changed into 
wisdom, which the Bhagvad Gita calls “height of knowledge” (XVIII, 50). 
According to Sufism this method of knowledge of the Absolute-God, this is a 
theology, a cult knowledge, a recognition of a single beginning. Love should 
come in order to know the Absolute, which is stronger and more powerful 
than knowledge. We can achieve the eternity of soul only with the help of 
love. “You are my beloved and I am yours”, says Krishna. The Sufi also say to 
the Truth. “Wishing for wealth a stupid person kills himself like a fool”. Love 
for a neighbour is love for people. First a traveller is dissolved in people and 
then he is merged with God — Truth. (The last XVIII chapter). The translator 
of the Persian text Mr. Tarachand called the last XVIII chapter a “way to love 
and rescue”. A traveller should aim to do good, rescuing himself from earthly 
blessings. To do only good is the direct duty of a traveller. It is important for 
him to know that “Every disappearing is a way to eternity; and the Truth — 
God is more shown in a person.” This has also been confirmed by Mansur 
Khallaj, Nasimi and by many others. 


4. In Arjun’s opinion any war and especially if it is a fratricidal war, is a 
big sin. Any war is inhuman. In this connection we should avoid any war. 
Arjun hates a fratricidal war and does not want to fight at all. He says: “I do 
not want to kill them even if I am killed for the power against three worlds. 
Especially if it is for getting land.” (X, 35-37) A man can not be happy if he 
kills his relatives, for killing one’s relatives, family traditions and customs 
will disappear, women will become depraved. Such an opinion dominates all 
Sufi studies. 


But there is a destiny, a fate, to which a person is not able to lay 
obstacles. Nevertheless, the Sufi adduce a will, which is able to resist a fate. 


The events taking place in Tajikistan are quite a graphic example of what 
has been said above. And, in general, despite all these studies and views, 
human society and the majority of people of all countries hate war now-a- 
days and condemn all its causes. 
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5. The Sufi advocates physical labour like trade, agriculture, cattle-raising, 
etc. for the person himself and for the good of people. The same kind of 
actions the Bhagwad Gita too considers noble. 


6. Many Sufis do not eat meat. They are vegetarians. No doubt, this 
phenomenon is connected with the Indian way of vegetarianism. 


7. From ancient times and up to present days, India is famous for its 
wisdom, and for the Tajik people it embodies the country of wisdom and 
wonder. And wisdom should be claimed for a common thing and for the good 
of the people. In this respect, the Sufi pays much attention to knowledge and 
wisdom. The Bhagwad Gita teaches the same thing: By the Atman’s sword of 
knowledge and wisdom cleaving everything happened from ignorance . . . 
being a Yogi, rise against it. During the ancient times “Books of Parrots” were 
translated to Pekhlevi and then to the Tajik language. Panchtantra is still the 
most popular book amongst Tajik people. 


The Bhagwad Gita is sung to the sound of trumpets, kettledrums and 
drums. Though, the tradition of singing religious songs took place in the 
religious ritual of manikheistvo, the samo ritual is connected with singing of 
the Bhagwad Gita. In samo a reckless dancing and a special singing of folk 
quatrains are accompanied by music. Drinking of dug and vahdat (a heady 
drink of sour milk and hashish) is quite like amadhuki (a heady drink of juice 
and fruits of the same tree). The Hindus consider madhuki to be “a drink of a 
heavenly moisture” and dug and vahdat was considered as an additional 
means for driving a traveller into ecstasies. 


These are some obvious parallels between Sufism and its rituals and the 
Bhagwad Gita. 


@ 


II 


Buddhism to Islam 
Cultural Links between Central Asia and South Asia 


Ahmad Hasan Dani, Islamabad 


Central Asia and South Asia are neighbouring regions geographally and 
they have enjoyed close cultural ties from time immemorial. The movements 
of people from Central Asia to South Asia have been continuous at least 
from the second millennium B.c. onward when the Aryans introduced their 
Vedic culture in the land of the Sapta-Sindhu and later built up a composite 
culture in Aryavarta. However, this was not the beginning as we know of 
peoples’ contact even in the Stone Age. Now it marked a new age of ethnic 
and cultural contact. Still earlier than this period the people of the Indus 
Civilization had engaged in cultural and trade relations with the people of 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan settled in the region since the Bronze Age. 
This had a marked influence on the urban development of the cultures of 
Central Asia. But it is the horse, brought by the Aryans, that changed the 
whole perspective of life in South Asia including the political, social, 
* economic and cultural aspects. 


While we generally talk about the Aryans conquest and Indra’s assault 
against the Dasas and Dasyus, we fail to appreciate the integration of cultures 
belonging to the Harappans and the Aryans. Such an interaction continued 
during the historic period as well, and the cultural developments in the two 
regions are the result of mutual contact and cultural exchanges among the 
people. Even in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, when, Central Asian 
people had closer association with the Russian populace in Eastern Europe, 
the doors to South Asia were never closed as the Central Asian game between 
the Russians and the British had its two centres: one in Moscow and the other 
in South Asia. It was the British who manipulated the whole power equation 
on the basis of the flourishing trade which the Amirate of Bokhara had with 
Peshawar, Lahore, Shikarpur and further east. The Sethi families in Peshawar 
played a pivotal role in financing political and social contact right upto 1920. 
After this with the establishment of the Soviet Union, the communist ideology 
spread like a wild subversive fire throughout South Asia. I very well remember 
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during my student days in India how much my peers were influenced by these 
Marxist ideas. During the anti-British agitation in India the students were 
certainly inspired by the new socialist developments that were taking place in 
Central Asia at this time. 


I am therefore, of the opinion that there was no real break in the 
transference of ideas and cultural inspiration even during the Soviet period. 
What actually changed was the geographic canvas. As the British linked us 
politically with their own country in the imperial colonial context, our 
intellectuals also received inspiration from the Soviet world. Such intellectual 
contact between the two regions increased all the more after the independence 
of the countries of South Asia. Now the Soviet Union began to exert its 
political and economic influence as well, and there started an exchange of 
students and intellectuals between Central Asia and South Asia. Unfortunately, 
this aspect of cultural exchange during this period has not been fully 
appreciated. It is necessary to understand the changing positions between 
Central Asia and South Asia during different periods and only then can we 
propose to build the future cultural relations on a new foundation. 


I will begin with the period when Buddhism became a binding force 
between the two regions. Although we generally start with the period of 
Ashoka whose political as well as evengelical mission is recorded in his rock 
edicts but that was a very humble beginning when the ruling families made 
exchanges of different kinds. The real impact, however, came when the Bactrian 
Greeks came with full force into the Indus region and brought with them their 
religion, mythologies, philosophies, literature, economic system as well as 
their coin currency and trade relation with Bactria. Their kings too took interest 
in the local religions of Shiva, Krishna and Buddha. It is of no mean order to 
remind us that the Greek king Menander had a serious discussion with the 
Buddhist monk Nagasena, as a result of which we have the book Milirida- 
Panho. From this time onward we begin to find numerous Buddhist inscriptions 
in Kharoshthi, and Buddhist stupas and monasteries are built not only in 
Gandhara but in Kapisa and as far north as Tirmiz, the City of Crossing on the 
Oxus. Both Balkh and Tirmiz remained strong centres of Buddhism right upto 
the time when it was replaced by Islam. And what do we find in the Abbasid 
period? The Barmak family of Balkh, i.e. the Pramukha, Head of the Buddhist 
monastery, began to play a leading role in the Abbasid court. However, even 
before the Greeks came to Gandhara, the Achaemenians had introduced many 
Iranian features in the art, religion and culture of this region. 

Two important developments had taken place: one is the expansion of 


the University of Takshasila and the second is the influence of Mithraism and 
Zoroastrianism. By the time the Great Kushanas had built their empire in 
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Central Asia and South Asia, the Silk Road had extended its trade connections 
from China and India through Central Asia to the Western World. It was 
during their time that Buddhism received the full impact of the Western ideas 
and religions and we find its new forms making their greatest impact on 
Gandhara. These new forms are remembered as Sarvastivadin and Mahayana. 
It is in the latter form that the Bodhisattva cult took firm root. Among these 
Bodhisattvas Maitreya—apparently a transformation of the name and the 
idea behind Mithra—became the most dominant concept. When the Kushanas 
began to patronise Gandhara art, it was these Buddhist themes that enriched 
its content. Among them we find side by side with the figure of the Buddha, 
the Bodhisattvas gaining more and more importance. Even in the case of the 
Buddha it is his life story that received the greatest attention. Along with 
Gandhara art it is the Mahayana form of Buddhism that emerged from Gandhara 
and spread along the Silk Road through Afghanistan to all the Republics in 
Central Asia, from Swat to Tibet, and along the Karakorum Highway to China, 
Korea and Japan. We find Buddhist stupas and monasteries in Merv (in present- 
day Turkmenistan), Tirmiz, Khalachayana, Dalvarjintepe and near Bokhara in 
Uzbekistan, Buddhist paintings at Afrasiab (modern Samarkand), monastic 
establishment at Ajinatepe (in modern Tajikistan) and a number of sites around 
Isikkul Lake in Kyrgizstan. Even the name Bokhara is supposed to be derived 
from Vihara. The influence of the Gupta classical art can be seen at Fondukistan 
in Afghanistan, post-Gupta Brahmi writing is noted in Swat, Gilgit and as far 
north at Mongolia. A temple dedicated to Shiva and Uma has also been found 
at Panchkent in Tajikistan. 


This expansion of Buddhism received new impetus when the Pala rulers 
of Bengal developed the Mahayana form into Vajrayana and Tantrayana 
systems. Recently we have found evidence from inside the stupa at Gilgit, a 
model stupa of Paharpur type, suggesting the Buddhist monks travelled from 
Bengal to Gilgit and beyond and left their influence here. The most important 
evidence is seen in the numerous cells for meditation in the Buddhist 
monastery at Takht-i-Bahi, which speaks of the new role of these monks who 
became the centre of attraction for the Buddhist disciples. Such type of 
Buddhist monks have left behind different stories and traditions as far north 
as Khapalu in Baltistan. It is told that one such monk had a great debate with 
Sayyid Ali Kamadani, a Muslim saint who came here in the late fourteenth 
century a.D. After his defeat he is said to have been buried in a room below the 
mosque. Such monks moved along the Silk Road and left their influence among 
the people. It is along this Road that we find many Buddhist monasteries 
which became centres of education. It is these Buddhist monks of mystic 
type, the monastery and the stupa, the last as a symbol of the dead, that 
became very popular throughout Central Asia. Along with Zoroastrian religion 
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they became part of the Sogdian culture. When the Turks came to Central 
Asia, many of them adopted Buddhism as their religion, and we find many 
translations of Buddhist texts into Uigir language in Xinjiang. 


However, with the coming of the Arabs in Central Asia, Islam spread 
among the Sogdians, the Tajiks and the Turks and particularly after the Arab 
Victory at the battle of Talash (modern Zambul in Kazakistan) in 751 a.p., the 
beginning of Chinese influence. As Buddhism receded Central Asia became a 
new home of Islam, in the sense that the religion of Islam absorbed the local 
cultural trends. In the Arab world when Khilafat changed from the hands of 
the Umayyads into those of the Abbassids, the Central Asian people got a 
new opportunity for freedom, and the Samanid State was founded in Bokhara 
in which both the Tajiki and the Turks received a new status. All the old 
Buddhist places—Meryv, Tirmiz, Balkh, Bokhara, Samarkand, Khojand, 
Farghana, Osh and Kashgar—became new Islamic centres. A new cultural 
revival of the Central Asian people started under the patronage of the Samanids 
in Bokhara and Samarkand, of the Ghaznavids in Khorasan, and of the 
Karakhanids in Kashgaria and Kyrgizia. Old monasteries were revived under 
the new name of Khanqahs and Dargahs and some of them developed into 
Madarsahs. The Buddhist monks were all gone and in their place new religious 
leaders came up under the new name of Sheikhs and Sufis. The old stupas lost 
their significance but the new memorials for the dead in the shape of tombs 
and mausolea, associated with the same kind of veneration, came into 
existence. The first great tomb that survives today is that of the Samanid Amir 


Ismail at Bokhara. 


Central Asia produced some of the greatest Hadith writers, scientists, 
medical men, geographers and historians, who took a keen interest in Greek 
sciences and also Indian learning and philosophy. Abu Raihan Alberuni 
translated many Indian works for his Muslim readers. This revival changed 
the whole character of Central Asian Islam. With the migration and conquest 
of the Turks it is this form of Islam along with its culture that spread into 
Afghanistan and South Asia from the tenth century A.D. onward. Although 
Islam was first introduced in South Asia by the Arabs, its large-scale influence 
took place only after the conquest of the Ghaznavid Sultans when the Sufi 
saints began to pour into South Asia. This spread of Islam by the Sufi saints 
was in the reverse direction—Buddhism was earlier taken by the Buddhist 
monks from South Asia to Central Asia but now the Sufis brought the Muslim 
culture along with the religion of Islam from Central Asia to South Asia. The 
Muslim Sufis played almost the same role as the Buddhist monks did in the 
earlier period. Now the Sufi saints began to attract the people towards their 
Dargahs as the Buddhist monks had attracted the common people earlier 


towards the Viharas. 
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Historians have talked a great deal more about the military conquests 
and much less about the cultural exchanges between these two historically 
linked regions. The conquests have been related with the religion of Islam and 
thus Islam has been presented by them as being antagonistic to Hinduism. 
But such military ventures and tribal migrations are a continuation of the older 
historical process that earlier brought the Aryans, the Greeks, the Scythians, 
the Parthians, the Kushanas, the Huns and finally the Turks and also Afghans. 
The first Turks accepted Hinduism and hence, their kings are called Hindu 
Shahis by Alberuni. It is just before them that a large Central Asian population, 
belonging to different tribes, came and settled here along with the Huns, who 
really introduced the feudal system in the northern part of the sub-continent. 
It is these feudal lords who, were recognised as Rajputs. Thus, such ethnic 
migrations from Central Asia to South Asia have been a continuous process 
of history, and such migrations also developed trade and cultural links between 
the two regions. The migration of the Turks introduced a new line of cultural 
relations in so far as they brought here the newly revived culture of Central 
Asia that was associated with Islam. This Islamic culture was somewhat 
different from the culture of the Arabs. That culture, whether in their traditional 
life, rituals, customs, food, dress, art, architecture, or in other arts like music, 
dance and painting, remained Central Asian. It is these aspects of life, together 
with the old land route trade, that further strengthened the cultural links 
between the two regions. 


As we find ourselves obsessed with the idea of overseas trade meeting 
the demands of a global market, we forget the importance of the land route 
trade with neighbouring countries that has continued for centuries. The 
caravan route and the camel traffic have maintained the historic links, and the 
imports of precious stones, metals, finished goods like shawls, woollen cloth, 
carpets, embroidered material, were exchanged for textile, leather goods, metal 
ware, ornaments, ivories and spices. In fact, animals like horses, sheep, cattle 
and their products followed in one way or the other along these overland 
routes. Not far from the bank of the Indus a market town, known as Gondal— 
probably an Aryan name—still flourishes where weekly markets are held for 
the exchange of such goods. The Karakoram Highway from Swat onward of 
Gilgit, Hunza and to Tashkurgan and Kashgar and Yarkand is littered with 
thousands of inscriptions carved on the rocks, in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Sogdian, 
Chinese, Tibetan and other languages that speak of the movements of 
missionaries, tradesmen and other people from China to Central Asia and 
South Asia. In the ancient period Buddhism, Buddhist literature and Buddhist 
art from South Asia had a tremendous impact on the socio-religious life of the 
people of Central Asia. Later the Persian language and literature from Central 
Asia—particularly the revived Persian literature like Firdausi’s Shahnama— 
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were introduced in South Asia by the Turkish migrants and conquerors. This 
was to change the whole literary trend and influence the creation of vernacular 
literatures in different regions of South Asia. But developments in two fields 
are remarkable, which show an integration of the Asian concepts of 
architectural forms, ritual practices and mystical and philosophical ideas. 


The Buddhists developed the stupa as an architectural form to deposit 
the holy relics of the dead ina very simple round mound, as seen at Sanchi. In 
course of time this simple circular mound was raised on a square base, which 
increased higher and higher, and sometimes stupas were built in two or three 
terraces, the outer face of which was decorated with sculptures of stone or 
terracotta or with some other designs. The circular mound also assumed the 
shape of a dome, becoming taller and taller in course of time. And then on the 
top of the dome we begin to get a series of umbrellas as a mark of royalty. In 
the final form the three-stage stupas—the tall square base, the dome and the 
umbrellas—became the normal shape that spread all over Central Asia. Several 
kinds of niches also decorated the outer face of the terraces. In the Pala period 
the basal square structure assumed the form of square rooms with tall figures 
decorating the four faces. Such stupas became so sacred that they could not 
be removed or displaced because they became objects of worship in so far as 
they were memorials of the respected dead. It is this concept of veneration or 
respect that was associated with the monuments of the dead. It is from this 
traditional concept and form, that had spread so well in Central Asia, that the 
new structural house for the dead began to appear from ninth century A.D. 
onward, when during the time of the Samanids a new revival of the traditional 


culture took place. 


This new form was a happy mixture and took the shape of a tomb— 
almost exactly in the same architectural shape as was the stupa and with the 
same concept of respect. Such tombs usually have a square structure for the 
main grave to be erected therein, topped by a dome and crowned by a tall 
finial. From this simple form further developments took place both in design 
as well as in decoration. Such a tomb style was carried from Central Asia to 
other countries where the Turks went, and thus, the idea of a tomb became 
popular though in the Arab world, particularly in the Arabian Peninsula, tombs 
are not given any significance. This tomb style was also brought into South 
Asia by the Muslim conquerors, and we find them all over the region marking 


and nobles, and specially of the Sufi saints. The tombs 


the remains of kings : 
the older period. The tombs 


have almost become a shrine just like the stupa in 
of the saints are always attached to Khangahs or Dargahs just like a stupa 1s 
found close to the Buddhist Vihara. The whole concept as well as the 
architectural design are so close that the cultural linkage between the two can 
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hardly be doubted. I need not go into the details of the later developments of 
tomb architecture both in Central Asia and South Asia to show how the 
Mughal tombs carry forward the design as seen in the Timurid architecture of 
Central Asia. 


Side by side with the tomb it is necessary also to go into the detail of the 
concept of a Sufi who has become a great centre of attraction in both the 
regions. The influence of Bahauddin Nakshbandi in Bokhara and that of 
Khwaja Ahmad Yasavi in Turkestan (in modern Kazakstan) among the Muslim 
population of Central Asia is of great importance just as the influence of Data 
Ganj Baksh Hujweri in Lahore, or of Bahauddin Zakariya in Multan, or of 
Shahbaz Kalandar in Sehwan Sharif (ancient Sivasthan), or of Hazrat 
Nizamuddin Auliya in Delhi, or of Muinuddin Chishti in Ajmer is for the 
Muslim population in South Asia. It is the personality cult of the Muslim saint 
that is of great significance in the same fashion as the Buddhist monks assumed 
a mystical role in the late Buddhist period and they became the centre of 
attraction. Just as the Buddhist monks had a large circle of disciples similarly 
the Muslim saints created a wide circle of murids or disciples. Actually the 
conversion to Islam was the result of the personal influence of the saints 
among the group of people who became their followers. It is this personal 
relation between the religious preacher and the disciples that became so 
common during the medieval period in South Asia that a new tendency took 
root in the religious atmosphere here. As a result of this we find new 
developments in the Bhakti movement and several religious preachers, like 
Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Kabir, Guru Nanak and others rose up and exerted 
personal influence among the people. Just as we find a new revival in Central 
Asia, we see a new revival in South Asia in the form of a new impetus in 
Vernacular literatures and new religious trends. 


I will not to go into the detail of many arts and crafts that became 
common in the two regions but it would be interesting to note the arrival of 
new craftsmen in South Asia who settled down in new mohallas in several 
cities. It may be of interest to find out how there was a mutual exchange of 
skill: in the art of tailoring and embroidery, in the production of varieties of 
metal utensils, ornaments, dress and other commodities that we find common 
in the homes of the two regions. This exchange created a new trend in the 
lifestyle of the people in cities like Peshawar, Lahore, Multan, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Hyderabad, Dhaka and Murshidabad. The most important contribution was 
made by the Muslim saint Sayyid Ali Hamadani, who came to Kashmir along 
with his five hundred disciples from Kulab in Tajikistan in the late fourteenth 
century A.D. He did not introduce Islam here for the first time nor did it come to 
Kashmir by any Muslim conquest. It was a local Hindu ruler who first adopted 
Islam out of his own will but it is this Sufi saint who is credited with the wide 
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spread of Islam in this part. He was also responsible in introducing many arts 
and crafts that are today common between Kashmir and Tajikistan. 


The entire economic life of the Kashmiri people changed with the 
introduction of shawl and weaving the namda, gabba and silk carpets and 
many other arts like lacquer work, papier mache, etc. However, there was no 
break in the social evolution. Many Brahmin families who accepted Islam did 
not give up their caste nomenclature nor their cultural practices. The Muslims 
accepted the new dress and new form of worship but the Kashmiris remained 
Kashmiris in their habit and customs. Many ethnic groups, like the Rathors, 
Turks, Mongols, entered Kashmir, and even the Sayyids and Qureshis came 
from Bokhara, but they were all integrated into the local society. The same 
thing happened with many tribes, like Jats, Gujars and many others who settled 
down in Punjab and other parts of Northern India. Apart from such ethnic 
integration, which has been an on-going process right from ancient time to 
the end of the Mughal period, the medieval culture of South Asia, if we 
separate it from religion, is far more harmonious, and bears the stamp of many 
traits common with Central Asian society. 


Such cultural exchanges and trade links continued between the two 
regions until the new imperial age dawned in the late eighteenth century when 
the British in South Asia and the Russians in Central Asia started to break the 
age-old links by drawing away the economic resources for their own imperial 
benefit. The economic concessions were acquired by Czarist Russia from the 
Amirates and Khanates in Central Asia and the British diverted the entire 
trade pattern of South Asia by sea route to Europe. Apart from the extension 
of their imperial territories the history of the two regions was written from their 
own angles and the nei ghbouring people were presented as historical enemies 
and their cultures were shown as clashing with each other. Although the 
imperialists themselves agreed in defining their territorial boundaries and in 
redrawing the map of Asia, yet the people themselves remained divided along 
the line of political limits that had been drawn up for them. Then came the new 
process of modernization when the Russians built up the new capital cities of 
Tashkent, Almaty, Ashkhabad, Biskek, Dushanbe and Krasnavodsk while the 
British developed the port cities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Still more 
important was the fundamental change that they managed to create in 
remoulding the mind of the people as a whole. The British introduced the 
English education by replacing the old official language of Persian and initiated 
the rift between Hindi and Urdu, Hindu and Muslim, and Hinduism versus 
Islam. The Soviets, after the Sovietisation of Central Asia, introduced the 
Russian language and replaced the old official language of Persian—a language 
that had been at the root of the centuries-old cultural link between Central 
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Asia and South Asia. The change in the official language set apart the mental 
make-up of the people. While the Central Asian people began to think in terms 
of Soviet culture, we, in South Asia, were turned towards the ‘modern’ culture 
of the English people. We were modernised in two different directions. Even 
when they encouraged the development of local languages, literatures and 
cultures, Central Asia was politically divided into five Republics, and the 
politics in South Asia was so maneuvered that a number of independent 
states came to be born on lines of mutual distrust. The time has now come that 
after the end of the imperial age the people of Asia should remobilise their 
economic resources for their own good and should not remain as Third World 
countries in the new global village that is being propagated today. The time 
has come that tensions in the political field, such as the one now existing in 
Afghanistan, should be amicably settled and peace restored among the 
Afghans so that the historical, cultural and economic links are restored between 
South Asia and Central Asia. Similarly tensions in South Asia should be 
squared out according to’the wishes of the people living in different parts of 
the Sub-continent so that a peaceful atmosphere is created not only for the 
friendly movement of the people but also for pooling the resources for further 
improvement in their lives. 


Cultural understanding grows out of peaceful and open communication 
and free opportunities for economic cooperation so that the lot of the people 
is improved. The three great fertile valleys of Oxus, Indus and Ganges hold a 
hitherto untapped agricultural potential of these regions and their mineral 
resources have a vast treasure prove which is now being exploited not so 
much for the well-being of the people who live here but for the benefit of the 
industrialised countries of the West. It is strange to find that the age-old 
differences among the nation states in Europe have been forgotten and they 
have all joined together in the European Union in order to maintain their 
military and economic superiority in the world. Free movement of the people 
among these countries has been secured and economic investment and trade 
in one another’s economies have been guaranteed. Chances of war in Western 
Europe have been eliminated, and there is a close cooperation in scientific and 
technological fields as well. It is time for us in Asia too to rid ourselves forever 
of the climate of war and mistrust and concentrate on the socio-cultural and 
economic improvement of the people of this region. Certainly our Asian values 
are different, our outlook on life is different, and our social set up is different 
but we are all united in the concept of spiritualism in life, in the concept of 
family being the unit of society, in the brotherhood of men, in the belief in the 
hospitality and in the well-being of the people in this world and beyond. What 
we lack is the political will to decide as human beings to live together peacefully 
so that our countries move out of the Third World status into a new world of 
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equality of all men and women in order to march shoulder to shoulder into the 
twenty-first century. 


I would therefore sincerely present to you the following five principles 
to be given due consideration by the intelligentsia of our two regions so that 
we can begin on new path on equal footing towards the goal of globalisation. 


; 1. The first important principle is to work together so that we can open 
up a free and secure line of communication between South Asia and Central 
Asia. Each state within its own territory should start the construction of safe 
and sound road system so that long-distance communication is open to the 
people for trade and cultural activities. Communication infrastructure today 
implies more than simple road construction. In the time of Ashoka when for 
the first time long roads were built, shaded trees were planted. In the time of 
Sher Shah Suri caravan sarais (shelters) and wells were provided along the 
road. In the time of Akbar regular postal services on horseback was started 
from Kabul to Delhi and eastward to Dhaka. The British built military 
cantonments to protect their interest. Now the time has come that along the 
roads we have telecommunication facilities, restaurants and all those new 
developments which are linked with air and satellite communication. In fact, 
we must restore the land route communication once again between South 
Asia and Central Asia which was broken during the imperial age. 


2. The second most important principle is the inculcation of the spirit of 
cultural understanding—a principle to appreciate the ways of living of others. 
Culture is the common interaction of the people among themselves and in 
reaction to their own natural surrounding. Religion is something higher and 
different—a relation between man and God. In the name of religion there have 
been many misunderstandings in the mind of the people. I do not advocate 
giving up of religion but I do propose to inculcate the spirit of humanity, and 
that spirit should be ennobled by the higher sense of religion. Human beings 
live in given environments and they react to their own natural surroundings 
and develop particular ways of living. All these ways are human and they 

have to be understood and appreciated. All religions lead man towards 
spiritualism. Cultures are products of human society within particular 
circumstances. Such cultural developments are a continuous process in man’s 
history and they influence one another as they grow in time. All such cultures 
are far above secularism. They are human and as such man must understand 
how to live together in peace and contribute towards the development of 


human civilization. 


3. The third important principle is th 
the resources that nature has stored for mi 
proper handling of these resources for the goo! 


e common exploitation of nature— 
an—the use of the resources and 
d of mankind. As the resources 
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and their use differ from country to country, they lead to trade and commerce. 
Such trade relations can be amicably adjusted but encourage-ment should be 
given to free trade as far as possible so that there is no exploitation of one 
country by another. Proper use of economic resources leads to improvement 
in the lot of the people. Their monopoly and unequal management by the 
industrialised countries has led to the impoverishment of Asian countries 
today. The time has come for the economic resources of Asia to be restored in 
the hands of the Asian people. 


4. The fourth principle is clear understanding of political freedom and 
equality of all people without any military coercion. After the Second World 
War we have seen how Western imperial powers had to withdraw. Instead of 
exerting political control they have now concentrated on economic exploitation. 
The Soviet Union also disintegrated because of economic crisis. Now all are 
convinced of giving political freedom to the people and seek economic 
cooperation. Such political understanding needs to be developed in this part 
of the world. The sooner we develop this principle and adopt it in action, the 
better it will be for the people of Asia. 


5. Finally, I will come to the important factor of educational progress 
with the view of developing scientific and technological knowledge, including 
the use of atomic power, among our people. It is in this particular field that we 
are far behind the Western countries. No country in the world can have a 
monopoly on scientific knowledge or a right for its experiment, including 
nuclear experiments. Here we should come together, pool our resources and 
bring about a revolutionary change in the system of education and research. 
We are so far given to theoretical knowledge. There is hardly any cooperation 
between the educational institutions on the one hand and Government 
machinery, industries and business on the other. The time has come for our 
educational programmes to meet the requirements of our society so that there 
is improvement in the social conditions of our people. 
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Ethnic and Cultural Interaction between 
Central Asia and India 


Nityananda Patnaik, India 


Introduction 

India is a vast country, and among its people, there are a large number of 
castes, tribes and communities of different origin and racial and linguistic 
stocks. Suniti Kumar Chatterji has said “With an area as large as Europe 
without Russia and a population resulting from the commingling of various 
people and forming one-fifth of human race (it may be more now) India is 
naturally a land of many languages (and races of mankind).” It implies that an 
analysis of the languages which are linked with the society and culture found 
in India should throw light on the issue of interaction between Central Asia 
and India. 


In a recent survey under “The People of India” project conducted by 
the Anthropological Survey of India, 461 tribal communities have been 
identified all over the country of which 174 are subgroups. The total population 
of these Scheduled Tribes in the country stands at 51,628,638 (1981 census) 
constituting 7.76 per cent of the total population of the country (1981 census). 
Since so far there is no evidence to indicate that some form of anthropoid ape 
evolved from the Indian sub-continent, it stands to reason that this region 
was populated by various races which migrated from other lands. It was also 


a great clearing house for various people. 


Racial Elements and Linguistic Groups 
The racial elements in the population of India are broadly of five groups 


namely: 
The Negroid or Negrito race; 
The Proto-Australoid race; 


The Dravidian speakers; 
The Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Chinese speakers of Mongoloid race; and 


The Aryan speakers of the Indo-European linguistic family. 
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The Negroid or Negrito race 


The oldest people to have settled in India are of the Negroid race which came 
from Africa. This element is rarely traced out in the main land, but it is found 
in the Andaman islands. 


The Proto-Australoid race 


The people of this racial stock came most probably from the West. They 
belong to the Austric speech family. The tribal communities of Central India 
like the Mundari groups including the Santal, Ho, Kharia, Bhumij, Korku, 
Savara, Gadaba and the Khasi and Nicobarese of Meghalaya and Nicobar 
Islands, respectively belong to the Austric speech family. 


The Dravidian speakers 


Following the Austrics, we have Dravidian speakers coming to India before 
3500 B.c. They comprised mainly the Palaeo-Mediterranean type of 
Mediterranean race. Other varieties like Mediterranean proper and Orientals 
came later and adopted Dravidian and Aryan speeches. These Mediterranean 
Dravidians came probably from Aegean islands, and Asia Minor and were of 
the same Aegean race as in Pre-Hellenic Greece. They were responsible for 
building the city culture in Sind and South Punjab (3250-2750 B.C.). They 
spread in western and southern India and also in the Indo-Gangetic plain 
where they had encountered the earlier Austric-speaking settlers. When 
the Aryans came and spread over northern India these three language 
communities were fused into one people: the Aryan-speaking north Indian 
Hindus of ancient times. 


The Aryan speaker was successful in spreading his language in north 
India but not so in south India which constitute a solid and strong bloc of 
Dravidian language. Besides the four great literary and cultivated Dravidian 
languages viz. Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam, there are a number 
of other speeches like Tulu, Coorgi, Gondi, Kui, Kurukh, Matto, Brahui, 
etc., spoken by tribal and non-tribal communities spread in south and 
central India and also in the frontier areas. These Dravidian speeches have 
borrowed the classic and religious language, that is, Aryan Sanskrit for words 
of higher culture. 


The Aryan speech 

The oldest Aryan speech was a branch of Indo-European speech. The Indo- 
European speakers developed their language and culture in the Eurasian tracts, 
south of Ural mountains during 3000 B.c. One band of them came to northern 
Mesopotamia in 2500 s.c. from where they passed on to India via Iran. The 
Indo-European speakers who came to India were made up of two distinct 
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races, namely the Nordic and the Alpines, the Dinarics and the Arminoids 
The Aryan speech came in various waves from the West and spread over the 
Punjab and the Ganges valley. Thus, gradually the whole of north India 
including Assam and a great deal of northern Deccan became Aryan in speech. 
The earliest stage of Aryan speech is represented by the language of the 
Rig Veda, and a younger form of this old Indo-Aryan speech in India became 
established as Sanskrit, the great religious and cultural language of 
Hindu India. 


Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Chinese speakers 


These speakers belong to the Mongoloid race who came to India after the 
Aryans. They spread from north-western China into Tibet in the middle of the 
First millennium s.c., and later they penetrated through the Himalayas 
and through Assam into various parts of north-eastern India. These people 
were in a backward state and contributed very little to the evolution of 
Indian culture. 


It should not be understood that the Indian civilization was the product 
of the Indo-Aryans alone. The Indus Valley civilization flourished about 5000 
years ago. The ancient civilization of India was a product of India borrowing 
cultural elements from Iran, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Greece, Persia, Central Asia 
and other regions outside India. We need not go into the details here. However, 
some examples of external influence are as follows. 


Nomadic and Pastoral People of Central Asia 

By far the largest number of foreigners who entered India, in wave after wave 
and over a period of about 1500 years, were the Central Asian nomadic and 
pastoral people. But the tribal economy of these people in their original habitats 
was unable to sustain them. This was one of the main reasons for their periodic 
migrations to other warmer and more fertile lands. Once they were in India for 
two or three generations, they tended to give up their nomadic pastoral way 
of life and settled down either as pastoral people or as agriculturists and once 
they did so they were inevitably assimilated by the Hindu social and economic 
set-up. They adopted the languages, religions and cultures of Indo-Aryan 
speaking people and of Brahmanical Hinduism. 

what happened to the Sakas, the Kushanas, 


One has only to remembe: 
the Abhiras, the Jnatrikas or Jats, the Gurajaras or Gujars, the Huns or Hunas 
din the epics and the Puranas. The 


and other allied peoples, who are mentione: 
ongols were certainly able to 


Islamized Turks, Afghans, Iranians and M 
maintain their religious and cultural identity, and even extend the frontiers of 
Muslim society within India. But it may be noted that they too had to succumb 
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to the socio-economic organisations of Brahmanical Hinduism. The same thing 
happened to the communities of people of the Tibeto-Burman stock who 
trudged into Assam and north-eastern regions as late as thirteenth century. 
Those of the Janas of foreign origin that came to exercise political authority as 
kings and as members of royalty, nobility and the court, were given the Jati 
status of Kshatriyas; those that eventually took to agriculture came to be 
self-styled as Vaisyas; but the large majority had to be content with very low 
Jati status in the Hindu socio-economic hierarchy, including those like the 
Hunas who allowed themselves to be recruited as mercenary soldiers by 
regional rulers. 


Yet the fact remains that large and small groups of pastoral nomads did 
not change their occupation. They have retained to this day part of their 
pastoral-nomadic habits of life. They can still be found in considerable numbers 
in many parts of Rajasthan and Gujarat and in smaller numbers, in Kashmir, 
Himachal Pradesh, Haryana and even Maharashtra. 


The process of such integration and assimilation of foreign peoples 
and their ways of life seems to have been facilitated by Hinduism building up 
within itself, through experience of centuries of foreign contacts, a subtle and 
silent mechanism that enabled it to absorb shocks and to incorporate, slowly 
and steadily, as many myths and legends, words, images and symbols, gods 
and goddesses, items of food, dress and drink, etc. as it could without 
antagonising the priestly and scholastic elements of society. Knowledgeable 
people know how much foreign material has gone into our lives, even into our 
myths and legends, our religious ideas and rituals, as also into the iconography 
of our gods and goddesses. I would only present to you one example of our 
adoption of the Sun cult from the Magis of Persia. 


Sun Cult and Magi Refugees of Persia 


During the early centuries of the Christian era, the worship of the Sun god of 
Persia was introduced by certain Magi refugees in India. The Indians were 
used to the worship of the Vedic Sun god even before these people came; so 
that the new cult soon became associated with a number of Vedic elements. In 
this state it was introduced into Orissa sometime about the tenth century A.D. 


The prevailing cult of Orissa is to this day connected with a deity named 
Jagannath. The form of worship of this particular deity is as follows. He is 
treated as a person belonging to a very high rank. Food is offered to him 
several times in the day; and the chief festive occasion connected with the 
deity is the rath or chariot festival. At Puri, where the temple of Jagannath is 
situated, sixteen small shrines dedicated to eight forms of Shiva and his 
consorts are distributed over an area sacred to the deity. At Konarak too 
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when the Sun god, introduced from Persia, came to have a temple built in his 
honour, the same number of shrines were erected over the area held sacred to 
him. The daily routine of worship followed that of Jagannath; while a chariot 
festival was similarly instituted at that place. The Persian sun cult thus gathered 
new elements in India, and was also recast into a definite pattern in one of its 
provinces. As a matter of fact, it would not have been possible to identify the 
Sun god at Konarak with the original Magi Sun god had it not been for literary 
references to the Magi priests and certain important features in the iconography 
of that deity. 
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Annexure 


The principal Indo-Aryan languages and dialects have been classified as 


follows.! 


I. North-Western Group hs 


II. Southern Group 
Ill. Eastern Group 


Si Oe GS 


IV. East-Central (Mediate) Gruop 8. 


Vv. Central Group 9. 
10. 
li; 
VI. Northern or pahari or 12. 
Himalayan Group 
13. 
14. 


Hindki or Lahnda or Western Punjabi 
dialects, 842; 

Sindhi (with Kachhi), 4. 

Marathi, 21 (with Konkai, *1', and Halabi) 
Oriya, 11; 

Bengali, 53%; 

Assamese, 2; 

the Bihari speeches *37, viz. (a) Maithili, 
*10, (b) Magahi, *6% and (c) Bhojpuri (with 
Sadani or Chota-Nagpuri), *20/%. 

Kosali or Eastern Hindi (in 3 dialects, 
Awadhi, Bagheli and Chattisgarhi), *22”. 
Hindi Proper or Western Hindi (including 
‘Vernacular Hindustani’, Khari-boli with its 
two literary forms High-Hindi and Urdu, 
and Bangaru; and Braj-bhakha, Kanauji and 
Bundeli), *41; 

Punjabi or Eastern Punjabi, 15%; 
Rajasthani-Gujarati: (a) Gujarati, 11; (b) the 
Rajasthani dialects like Marwari, Malavi, 
Jaipuri and Mewati, 14; and (c) Bhili 
dialects, 2 (besides Saurasthri in South India 
and Gujari in the Punjab and Kashmir) 
Eastern Pahari: Gorkhali (Khas-kura, 
Parbaitya or Nepali), 26 

Central Pahari: Garhwali and Kumaoni, *1; 
and 

Western Pahari dialects: Chameali, Kului, 


Mandeali, Kiunthali, Sirmauri, etc. *1. 


1. The figure after the name of a language or ‘dialect’ indicates the approximate number of 
millions speaking it, An asterisk* indicates Linguistic Survey estimates. The disagreements 
of the total of these figures with 257 millions as the number of Aryan speakers for 1931 is 
due to the non-inclusion of Iranian and Dardic speeches in the list given here (which 
is for Indo-Aryan only), and to the disagreement between thee Census figures and the 
Survey estimates, which latter have in some cases to be given preference. 
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(Extra-Indian Groups: VII. Sinhalese of Ceylon, with Malidivan; and VIII. The 
Romani or Gipsy dialects of Western Asia and Europe). 


The above are the languages of the Indo-Aryan group of the Indo-Iranian or Aryan 
branch of the Indo-European speech family, Another Aryan group is the Dardic 
(believed by some to be descended from the Aryan dialect of the Alpine short- 
heads), under which come some speeches of the extreme NW, frontier of India, viz. 
Kashmiri (nearly 1% millions) and Shina (68,000), and a few others like Kho-war or 
chitrali, Bashgali and Pashai, spoken by much smaller numbers in the almost 
inaccessible mountain regions between India and Afghanistan. Two langauges of 
the Iranian group of Aryan also belong to India-Pashto (of N.W.F. - Province, over 
1% millions with more Pashto-speakers in Afghanistan), and Balochi (628,000) each 
in two dialects. In the north of Kashmir (in Hunza and Nagyr in Gilgit), there is 
Burushaski (26,000) a mystery language which has not yet been affiliated to any 
known speech-family. 


*Extracted from : Language and the Linguistc Problem, by Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 


Oxford University Press, October 1945.) 
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Berunt’s India 
Cultural Ties between India and Central Asia 


Muzaffar M. Khairullayev, Uzbekistan 


Cultural ties between India and Central Asia have existed since ancient times, 
naturally, as they went with the economic and trade relations among the 
peoples of these two large regions. Ties between the Central Asian people 
and their neighbouring countries, in particular, India, strengthened 
considerably in the period of the formation of independent feudal states as 
the Central Asian people struggled for freedom from the Arabi conquest. 
During the ninth to twelvth centuries a series of states of local dynasties 
emerged in the territory of Central Asia and replaced each other. They were 
the Samanids, Karahanids, Mamunids, Gaznavids, etc. The state of the 
Gaznavids bordered directly with India. 


Many scientists lived and created their invaluable works in Central 
Asia during this period, Abu Rayhan Beruni from Khorezm being one of the 
most outstanding among them due to his scientific erudition and encyclopedic 
knowledge. Beruni (973-1048) stayed in Khorezm and carried out scientific 
research till 1017 and as early as that time he was keen on Indian astronomy 
and mathematics. Beruni’s closer ties with India’s culture and its representatives 
began after 1017 when Mahmud Gaznavi conquered Khorezm and took the 
scientist to his kingdom in Gazni. Beruni lived in Gazni for the rest of his life, 
participated in Mahmud Gaznavi’s crusades against India and repeatedly 
visited different Indian towns. At that time there were many captives in Gazni, 
who represented different sections of Indian people and different Indian 
regions. In order to collect material for his book on India’s history Beruni had 
an opportunity to get information from them and share opinions with them. 
Beruni is the author of a series of fundamental treaties such as Monument of 
the Past Generations, Geodesy, Pharmacognosy, among others. But in this 
context we are interested in his contribution to the development of Indo- 
Central Asian cultural ties, exploration of India’s history and propagation of 
its cultural achievements. 
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As pointed out by the British explorer of Beruni’s heritage, Edward 
Zahow, the book /ndia was written between 20 April, 1030 and 19 December, 
1031. Zahow worked on the Arabian critical text and its translation into English 
for 20 years and published it in 1888 in London. The Arabian text of Beruni’s 
work was published again in Hyderabad in 1958. The Russian and Uzbek 
versions of this precious work were published in Tashkent in 1963 and 1965 
on the basis of the Arabian text. Beruni’s Selected Works was published in 
Tashkent in Russian and Uzbek, /ndia being one of the most important pieces 
of work in it. 


Beruni’s /ndia is an invaluable source of the history of early culture of 
the people of India, as it covers different aspects and problems in the way of 
cultural development. Edward Zahow highly appreciated the research by 
Beruni, believing that he was an unsurpassed scientist. A prominent Arabist, 
V.R. Rosen, also estimates highly this work of Beruni’s. He writes: “This is a 
unique literary text and there is not anything equal to it in the entire ancient, 
middle-age science literature of the West and East”. This piece of work received 
the same valuation from Indian scientists Hamid Rizo and S.K. Chatterji. The 
latter, in fact, believes that as the first Indologist Beruni was at the same time 
the most prominent Indologist of all times. Hamid Rizo states that nobody has 
achieved such brilliant success in the profound scientific study of the 
dichotomies and dilemmas of Indian culture as Beruni. 


Before getting down to writing India, Beruni had been studying books 
on India thirteen long years after settling down in Gazni and he had carefully 
observed the life in Indian towns during his travles across India. Beruni made 
his research on the Indian people’s culture on the basis of the huge material 
gathered by him in that period. He not only studied the ancient Indian language, 
Sanskrit, in which a lot of scientific works were written, and read these books 
in the original, but also translated them. As he pointed out himself, 
he translated the important treatises by Sankhya and Patanjali from Sanskrit 
into Arabic. 

One of these books was a description of the universe and the beginning 
of life on the earth, while the second one is devoted to the problems of the 
soul and body. Besides, Beruni also rendered a number of scientific books 
from Arabic into Sanskrit, in particular, the Elements by Evclid and the Almagest 
by Ptolemey. 

As indicated in India, Beruni’s dream was 
Panchatantra (we know it by the name Kalila and Dimna), which had been 
translated into Arabic by Abdullah ibn Mukaffa in as early as the thirteenth 
century. But Beruni was not satisfied with this translation, and he was keen on 
translating this book without any corruption of the text. Beruni noted that at 


to translate the Indian book 
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one time the Panchatantra had been rendered from Hindi into Persian by a 
group of translators, then Mukaffa did the Arabic translation from Persian, 
and in the course of these successive translations a number of distortions 
and additions had crept in. Besides, Beruni speaks about his intention to write 
a series of articles on some issues of Indian astronomy and mathematics. 
Thus, Beruni did not confine himself to writing the path-breaking work India; 
the problem of Indian culture and science was an important area of his scientific 
activity and the scientist repeatedly returned to it. 


The book India covers a set of issues related to Indian culture and 
science. Explaining the reasons for the creation of this book in its Preface, the 
scientist indicates that in the course of his numerous talks with Abu Sahammat- 
Tiflisi, whom Beruni calls his teacher (ustoz), they both arrived at a unanimous 
opinion about the unsatisfactory and biased nature of the Arabian-Muslim 
literature, about religions, and, in particular, those of India’s people. 


As asserted by researchers, apart from his native Khorezm language, 
Beruni knew many other languages. He knew Arabic, Persian, Greek, and after 
arriving at Gazni and meeting Hindi-speaking people, he gradually showed 
interest in Hindi too. That he vigorously pursued the study of Sanskrit testifies 
to the fact that a few years before writing /ndia, he had planned and got down 
to the preliminary writing of an exhaustive research on the culture, history, 
spiritual life of people of India. 


India consists of an Introduction, 90 chapters, and a mere listing of the 
issues and problems of the Indian peoples’ history and culture covered in 
these chapters can easily take several pages. It is an evidence of the scientist’s 
broad and multifaceted interest. For instance, Beruni dwells at length on issues 
of history, science, customs, religious convictions, philosophic conceptions 
and views, ways of cognition, the Hindu language and grammar, the preparation 
of books of religious and academic nature, etc. 


The scientist in Beruni payed particular attention to the ancient sciences 
of India. He showed keen interest in ancient Indian views on astronomy, 
mathematics, geography, the universe and planets. Considering these 
conceptions, Beruni outlined his own opinion about the movement of the 
luminaries, the moon, as well as poles of the earth. One of the book’s chapters 
is dedicated to the calculation of the location of the planets, while another 
chapter deals with studying the location of the sun and the moon with respect 
to the earth, as well as measuring the size of the planets and the distances 
between them. Citing examples of how Indians saw the heavenly bodies, 
Beruni described different customs connected with the luminaries. In separate 
chapters, Beruni dwells on the views of Indian astronomers and astrologers 
about the lunar and solar eclipse, ebbs and flows of the sea. 
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The consideration of the philosophic and religious teachings about the 
emergence and existence of the world occupy a significant place in Jndia, as 
well the notion of time epoch, day and night, month and year, their inter- 
relations. All this is of great interest to modern specialists in the field of 
science history. The last chapters are devoted to the description of religious 
views, customs, holidays, holy places, as well as family relations, different 
rules and laws on inheritance, etc. of the Indian people. Jndia ends with the 
description of Hindu conception of astrology, as well as its rules and methods. 


Beruni used, first and foremost, his meetings and talks with 
representatives of the Indian people as a source of information for writing the 
book /ndia. Though it was difficult, he managed to find educated Indians who 
agreed to help him study the language and culture of their country. There is 
no doubt, his work would not have been such a success without this help. 
Beruni often uses phrases such as “When asked, Indians assert” (167), “I 
heard Indians asserting” (207). Obviously, Beruni met natives from different 
areas of the country, people of various trades, groups, education, etc. 


Another method employed by Beruni was to study the literary texts of 
India’s people. He collected books, studied them, accumulated different 
materials. India is repleted with phrases such as: 

“Sometimes these books were read to me letter by letter and I comprehended 

their contents .. . . ” (167), or “The people, who translated them to 
mes «s+ (220). 


So, while writing India, Beruni used all possible documents and techniques to 
collect necessary materials for his book. 


Naturally, he did not confine himself only to purely Indian material. In 
his book, you can come across references to Arabian and Greek sources. He 
had good knowledge of the Greek scientific heritage and widely used it both 
in India and his other works. He also knew well the Arabic-language scientific 
literature, and when studying the Indian material, he often compared it with 
similar Greek and Arabian source, materials from Central Asia, that is, Beruni 
used comparative analysis as a leading method of research for ahead of his 


time. 


A prominent academic of the nineteenth century, 
sources, V.R. Rosen, described India in the following way: 


“Tt has the spirit of unbiased criticism, which is free from asi racial, 
ethnic, or caste prejudices and biases, the criticism which is careful an coun’ 
wielding brilliantly the most powerful weapon of the se SaaS Ree 
comparative method, it demonstrates an amazing jee le od & 
it has the spirit of a genuine science In a modern sense of the word. 


an expert on Arabian 
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India occupies a considerable place in Beruni’s creative work as a pioneering 
piece of work because of its avowed methodological aims. It takes a leading 
places even among such great books by Beruni himself as Chronicles, 
Minerology, Pharmacognosy and Masudov Kanon. The recognition of its 
author as one of the most outstanding scientists in the history of the world 
science is largely due to this book. There is no other such work dedicated to 
any other country, people, religion either within the realm of Islam or elsewhere 
that can be compared with Beruni’s /ndia. This book is also a valuable literary 
text for studing the development of cultural inter-relations among the peoples 
of Central Asia and India during the medieval period. 


@ 


Civilizations of Turkmenistan and India 
Dialogue and Interaction 


Gubaev Annageldy, Turkmenistan 


Perhaps no Central Asian country can boast of such abundance and diversity 
of historical monuments as Turkmenistan. One of the outstanding phenomenon 
of the ancient history of Turkmenistan was the civilizations of Jeitun, Margush, 
Altyn-Depe and Uzboi. 


According to ancient texts written in the cuneiform script—we know the 
old names of Mesopotamia-Shumer civilization. But the ancient Indian civilization, 
which existed alongside with Shumer and Egypt is named after the ruins of its 
major monument, the civilization of Harappa. The same can be said of the ancient 
civilization of Turkmenistan. Turkmenistan has a unique geographical location. 
Here on sandy structures from the old Hazar—the Caspian sea to the violent 
Jeitun—the Amu-Darya river, from the Kopetdagh to the green oases of ancient 
Horezm, East and West, South and North are marching into one another. 


Located between Europe and Asia,with centuries-old trade routes 
passing through it, Turkmenistan is a melting-pot of cultures. 


Historical science, particularly the data of archaeology, anthropology 
and paleography, has a great role to play in presenting an accurate picture of 
this ancient civilization and its bearing on present-day interactions. It should 
be said that in the territory of Turkmenistan as well as other ancient countries 
of the world, a highly developed society did not come into existence all at 
once. A study of ethnographic and archaeological composition of archaic 
tribes which lived in the ancient territories of Central Asia, Iran, Afghanistan 


and India is of great importance. 
s rejected the hypothesis of permanent 


nomadism of Turkmens, giving more and more facts which prove that one of 


the world centres of the development of early land-based civilizations of 
ancient oriental type was in the territory of Turkmenistan. The cities and state 
establishments, synchronous and close in type to the cities and states of 


The research of specialists ha 
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Mesopotamia, Mohenjodaro and Harappa as well as other regions of ancient 
East appeared on the territory of Turkmenistan from ancient times. 


Altyn-Depe had a civilization of great antiquity. It flourished at a time 
when the development of ancient society was completed. These were the first 
civilizations of the world and included: Shumer, Babylon, ancient India and 
ancient China. 


The culture which was created during the epoch of the first civilizations 
has a number of characteristic features: productive farms, separation of 
agricultural land from cattle breeders, appearance of protowritten language, 
ideology, etc. 


Let us examine some criteria of the earliest known civilizations. One of 
them is the appearance of written language. It was the greatest discovery in 
the history of mankind — one which we use even in contemporary times. 
Civilised societies were complex organisms where different kinds of works 
were done and strict controi of results was carried out. Planning of activities 
led to the creation of calendars which, in turn, lead to the development of 
successive historical epochs. 


When the territory of Turkmenistan was included into the Aheminid 
State in Merv, literacy was widely developed and many scribes came from 
Merv. The scribes were not only from the higher echaelons of the population 
by birth, but sons of common people too. Thus, the achievements of the 
oriental civilizations were not lost after the victory of Alexander the Great, but 
entered the treasury of World culture due to the continuity of traditions. In 
Merv during the period of Aheminid power there existed several different 
calendar systems, such as the Egyptian, Babylonian and Ancient Persian. 
The Babylonian calendar was widely used in Ancient Merv. Ahemid (Merv) 
calendar was based on the Babylonian calendar. The Babylonian calendar 
was a lunar-solar one in all the periods, but in Merv a solar or Zoroastrian 
calendar was followed. 


One more proof of Merv civilization is the achievements in the field of 
medicine. According to archaeological remains Merv doctors werespecialists 
in different diseases. There were oculists, dentists (Bairamali necropolis) and 
therapeutists. In a Buddhist manuscript found a (translation by Vorobyev and 
Desyatkovskaya) descriptions of diseases, lists of prescriptions and ways of 
their preparations can be found. 


One more proof of Merv civilization is the fact that among residential 
and other buildings there existed tombs constructed of bricks where the dead 
were placed. The gifts for the dead were richer and more diverse in thes¢ 
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tombs as compared to other parts of the city. Ladies wore jewellery of exceptional 
beauty. Long necklaces for the more affluent members of society were made of 
silver and semi-precious stones such as cornelians, turquoises and lapis- 
lazuli. Silver and bronze pieces of art, the head of a wolf and a bull as well as 
many different seals are some of the specimens found so far. 


Seals found at Altyn-Depe depict images of snakes. There is an example 
ofa seal in the form of a crescent with a coiled snake inside. A unique seal was 
found in one of the tombs in the quarter reserved for nobility; it showed a 
different kind of crescent with a coiled snake inside. 


Quite a few similarities can be seen in the culture of Southern 
Turkmenistan and the civilization of neighbouring regions. Separate things 
— seals and pieces of art made of ivory — were brought from the Indus region 
where the Harappan civilization was in a full blossom. This shows that the 
Altyn-Depe civilization was not isolated but included in the fold of ancient 
oriental cultures and civilizations. 


During the third and second centuries B.c. when the Altyn-Depe 
civilization came into being other ancient civilizations were at the height of 
their glory. These covered a wide swathe stretching from the Nile valley through 
the Near East to the Indus valley. Ancient states and powerful empires such 
as Egypt, Shumer and later Babylon were in full blossom. The other zone to 
the north and the south was occupied by the tribes of nomads and 
agriculturists. It included Western Europe and the Balkans and the Eurasian 
steppes stretching from the Danube to Mongolia. 


The Altyn-Depe society took its place within the system of ancient 
Eastern civilizations. Other civilizations, which were contemporaries of Altyn- 
Depe, and had contributed in significant ways in furthering the cause of 
mankind were Egypt, Mesopotamia and the ancient Indian civilization of 
Harappa. Neighbouring societies which were closely connected with these 
great civilizations used their achievements and to develop their own nascent 
culturing. Such civilizations were created in Syria, China and Asia Minor as 
well as in the territory of Iran. The excavations at Altyn-Depe show that there . 
existed a local source of civilization of the ancient Eastern type in Southern 
Turkmen. It was based on the early agriculture which existed in Turkmenistan 
rth centuries B.c. One can see southern-western and Iranian- 
nections in the Altyn-Depe culture. It is clearly visible in 
r instance. The practice of building stepped towers in 
d tower of Altyn-Depe. 


in the eigth to fou 
Mesopotamian con 
its architecture, fo 
Mesopotamia was followed in the monumental steppe: 

The relations between Altyn-Depe and ancient Indian Harappan 
civilization are of special interest. Seals and goods of ivory offer proof of 
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these relations. The forms of some vessels, as well as ceramic and bronze 
pieces of arts made by the craftsmen of Altyn-Depe reflect the influence of 
Harappan samples. Here there are real grounds to consider that these were 
not abstract relations but real trade ties which united these two ancient 
civilizations. New research shows that Harappa was an important centre of 
international trade during the third to first centuries B.c. The Harappan 
merchants made regular voyages to Mesopotamia and along the beaches of 
the Persian Gulf. Numerous proofs of the trade operations of these seamen 
have been discovered. There also existed the land route which went to 
Afghanistan and then to Zoravshan valley and then through the Murgab 
delta to mountain passes of Southern Turkmenistan including Altyn-Depe. 


But Altyn-Depe was not the only civilization on a huge land mass 
between Mesopotamia and India. A number of local sources of early urban 
civilizations were developed in the territory of Iran, in the south of Afghanistan 
and the north of Pakistan. They were united by a number of common elements, 
particularly in the sphere of aristocratic culture where common models and 
standards were especially active. 


Successful excavations of Indian and Turkmen archaeologists- 
orientalists during many years have filled the gaps in the study of monuments 
of fourth to second centuries s.c. Alongside with the Harappan civilization 
they study a number of other cultures which existed simultaneously but were 
different in the level of economy and appearance. As a result, a picture of 
unevenness in terms of historical development of separate regions and districts 
within the territory of India has been revealed. 


The question arises : who were the founders of this wonderful civilization 
— the first in Central Asia and Fore Asia — which goes back to several 
millennia. Four features are of particular importance for finding answers. They 
are as follows: physical appearance, character of culture, preservation of its 
traditions and, finally, language. The research of anthropologists showed 
that the people of the city of the sacred bull were tall. The height of men , 
ranged between 161-184 cm, the height of women 151-164 cm. Their elongated 
skull showed that they belonged to a European race which according to 
historical science is called Eastern Mediterranean. The modern population of 
Turkmenistan (Turkmens) belongs to the same race, though definite epoch 
changes took place here. The anthropological studies of V.I. Oshanin confirm 
this view. We may confidently say that the ancestors of the present Turkmens 
originated in their own territory. 


It is much more difficult with the language because due to a number of 
historical conditions as well as the vagaries of the political situation, the 
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language was changed rather quickly. So the descendants of Iranian language 

people of Persia changed their language when they became the citizens of 
Horasan and then they began speaking the Turkic language due to several 
invasions of Turkic tribes, mainly during Seljuks conquests. It can, therefore, 
be concluded that the early agriculturists of Turkmenistan also were Iranian 
language people like the founders of the Altyn-Depe civilization. However, in 
my opinion, a number of circumstances go against this hasty conclusion. The 
seal with Harappan inscription which was found in Altyn-Depe is of particular 
importance in this case. 


The most convincing point of view on the language of proto-Indian 
seals and the language of the creators of Harappan civilization respectively is 
on its belonging to the family of proto-dravidian dialect. The southern Indian 
population still speaks Dravidian languages. The remnants of tribes of Braguti 
which speak languages of the same group are known in Iranian Seyistan and 
in the nineteenth century they were found even in Turkmenia. According to 
ethnographic data the ethnic group Baguiler or Bagvanlar still exists among 
modern Ali-lli Turkmens. It seems to me that we can consider them to be 
Braguitsi. We may suppose that founders of the Altyn-Depe civilization also 
spoke one of the languages of the proto-dravidian group. That is why they 
were able to read inscriptions on Harappan seals. Linguists have established 
that the relations with languages of Ugro-Finnish group which are widely 
used in the Urals and Southern Siberia were reflected in proto-dravidian 
languages. Such contacts could be made only via Central Asia. This conclusion 
can explain the particularly close ties between the Altyn-Depe civilization 
with the Harappan civilization. Hence, we may say that there is a direct 
succession both in physical type of population and cultural traditions between 
the people of Turkmenistan and those of Harappa. However, the language 
was changed several times. So first it was a language of the proto-dravidian 
group, then one of ancient Iranian dialects, then Parfian language, then Persian, 


and lastly Turkmen. 
In the beginning of the first century BC the caravan routes were formed 
which connected Turkmenistan with Central Asia. The movement on these 


roads was rather intensive. 
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Recent Excavations in Uzbekistan and India’s 
Contact with Central Asia 


R.C. Agrawal, India 


Central Asia is the hub of civilization and since time immemorial, people from 
this region have fanned out in various directions. Origin of cultivation, 
development of settled life, trade and commerce have originated from here. 
The greater part of Central Asia, now forming the countries of Uzbekistan, 
Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan, Tadjikistan, Azerbaijan and many other smaller 
countries, remained under Russian domination for more than one and a half 
century. During the socialistic republic rule, these countries developed 
materialistically but the culture and spiritual introspection of its people never 
received any impetus. Successive excavations and explorations conducted in 
various parts of Central Asia by Soviet Archaeologists yielded a treasure- 
trove of cultural wealth establishing an age-old link with India on the one 
hand and Far East and West Asia on the other. The excavations undertaken in 
Southern Uzbekistan in the Amu-Darya valley, in Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan 
and in the Tak-mak area of Kyrgyzstan have established cultural ties from 
prehistoric to historic era. 


The history of India has been inextricably bound with that of Central 
Asia. In ancient times, saints, teachers, artists and traders travelled in and 
from this region in quest of knowledge and adventure, and contributed to the 
cross-fertilisation of cultures. Recent researches indicate that the Aryans first 
met the non-Aryans in Khworezm and in the Indus valley. After the waves of 
Aryans converging on India, came the Greeks followed by Sakas, Kushanas, 
Hunas, Afghans, Turks and Mughals. All these races traced their roots in 
Central Asia. 


By the first century s.c. the oldest and longest trade route known as the 
great Silk Road was firmly established along which the semi-diplomatic and 
commercial mission travelled from the eastern shore of the Mediterranean 
across the Middle East, Bactria, Samarkand, India and the Central Asian region 
all the way to China. Trade and ideas were exchanged and transmitted through 
the Northern and Southern branches of the great Silk Road. 
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Until a few years ago, the whole Central Asian region was under the 
domain of the erstwhile USSR. After the disintegration of the Soviet Union, its 
fifteen states became independent, Uzbekistan being one of them. 
Geographically bound by Kazakhstan in the north and the east, Kyrgyzstan in 
the south-east, Tajikistan and Afghanistan in the south, Turkmenistan in the 
south-west and west, Uzbekistan lies in the path of on the famous Silk Road. 


At present, Uzbekistan, like other former Soviet States, is striving to 
forge its own identity in the global arena. Its resolve to strengthen its economy, 
build its industry and pressure its ancient culture is of utmost concern. That 
is why, this ancient country is looking for help, be it financial or cultural. 


Uzbek society is a fairly open one as it has adopted Russian culture and 
tradition during its long association with the Russian people. Despite the fact 
that it has Russian influence, culturally speaking, the Uzbeki people find 
themselves closer to Indian society due to similarities in culture. This has 
been proved through various discoveries made during excavations conducted 
in Uzbekistan. 


The excavations conducted at A frasiab near Samarkand city, Jar-Tepe, 
Kara Tepa Fayaz Tepa, Dalverzin Tepa and Yer Kurgan have revealed a variety 
of antiquities and structural remains which establish the close contact with 
India in ancient times. Besides, excavations conducted at Ak-Beshim and 
Knsnayerezka by Russian archaeologists have also brought to light certain 
Buddhist remains giving further credence to old linkages between the two 


civilizations. 


Afrasaib 

The archaeological site of Afrasiab is located at the north-eastern edge of the 
day Samarkand. The excavated remains represent the ancient town 
owerful kingdom of Sogdiana which was founded 
large area. It 


present- 


and the capital of the once p' of Sc 
around 6th century s.c. and from the very beginning occupied a 


continued to exist on the same site until it was destroyed in 1220 a.p. by the 


Mongol army. 

The site was first excavated in 1913 by Russian archaeologists and 
further excavations were undertaken by the Uzbek Academy of Sciences in 
1989. Excavations at the Afrasiab site yielded the remains of wall paintings, 
the traces of which are preserved in a site museum. The remains of these 
at interest to us. The depiction of the moving elephant 
devotees, the ducks and the nature of composition 
delineate a close relationship between India and Central Asia. It is He on 
probable but possible that the Indian art tradition reached Central ae a 
influenced the execution of the painting on the walls of the temples an 


paintings are of gre’ 
with the figure and the 
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palaces. This close interaction of artistic activity indicates that Indian and 
Central Asian artists worked together. 


Kara Tepa 


Kara Tepa site is situated very close to Tarmez town and is considered by 
archaeologists as old Tarmez city. Excavations were conducted here in 1961 
and numerous cave cells and other buildings were unearthed. A few cave 
temples consisting of a central closed sanctuary surrounded by vaulted 
corridors were also found. The practice of cutting out temples and caves in 
compact earth deposits was not typical of the Central Asian tradition. It is due 
to the influence of Buddhist religious activities. Further, the excavated cells 
were also decorated with paintings depicting scenes connected with the life 
of Buddhas. A large number of antiquities and stucco figures having typical 
Indian affinities also establish India’s link with Central Asia. 


FayazTepa 

Not far from Kara Tepa another site discovered from Tarmez is Fayaz Tepa. 
Here Archaeologists unearthed a temple and a monastery with a stupa. The 
excavations also yielded the coins of Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. 
Many Prakrit inscriptions in Kharashthi script were also found which indicate 
socio-religious contact with Central Asia in the early historical times. 


The construction of the monastery and the cells display a resemblance 
with the monasteries constructed in Central India and the Kashmir valley. The 
monastery of the Kashmir valley and those of Kara Tepa appear to be 
contemporaries. 


Dalverzin Tepa 


The Uzbeki Fine Arts Expedition organised in 1960 by Khamza Fine Arts 
Research Centre, Tashkent carried out excavations at Dalverzin Tepa from 
1962 to 1963 and from 1967 to 1990. This expedition brought to light interesting 
material having a great bearing on Indo-Uzbeki relationship. The excavations 
unveiled a Buddhist temple and remains of monastery assignable to the first 
century A.D. The discovery of these remains, profusely decorated with 
sculptures, suggest Indian influence. A carved ivory comb showing an 
aristocratic lady and her servant on one side are clearly of Indian origin. 
Similar objects have also been found in Taxila. The discovery of some chess 
pieces also further attest to the fact that this Indian game reached Central 
Asia during the early Christian era. The most important discovery from 
Dalverzin Tepa is gold objects having Kharoshti inscription in Prakrit, a dialect 
spoken in north-eastern India which was then part of the Kushana empire. 
These inscriptions mention the weight of the gold object and name of the 
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owner. To me, these objects appear to be belonging to some trader who visited 
the Dalverzin Tepa site. 


Yer Kurgan 


Recently, the Archaeological Survey of India sent a team of experts to 
Uzbekistan to explore the possibilities of joint excavation projects. The team 
visited an extensive settlement supposed to be the ancient Karshi now known 
as Yer Kurgan. It is seven kilometres north of the present Karshi town on the 
Karshi-Bukhara highway. The Academy of Sciences of Uzbekistan had carried 
out the exploration of the site and a trial excavation in the recent past which 
yielded bronze and iron age remains. The surface exploration of the site by the 
team revealed the presence of mud fortification walls with bastions. The extant 
remains in the form of mounds littered with potteries and brick potsherds 
structures found in the exposed sections indicated that the site remained 
under occupation for a considerable time. The general pattern of the layout of 
the township consisting of the habitation area enclosed by a fortification 
appeared to be of historical period having affinity with early historical township 
or the settlements found in the Amu-Darya region. There is a possibility that 
this site may yield important Buddhist remains and structural activities. 


Ak-Beshim 

The ancient Suyab city known as Ak-Beshim in Kyrgyzstan is situated at a 
distance of 10 km. from Takmak. In Turkish language water is called ‘Su’ and 
in Persian ‘Ab’. It appears that the area of the site might have had many water 
reservoirs. This is also corroborated by various undulations in the landscape 
of the site. During excavations, two Buddhist temples were found here. The 
presence of remains of Buddhist nature indicate that Buddhism was prevalent 
in the area, and there was an interaction between India and Kyrgyzstan. In our 
exploration of the area, it was informed by a member of the Academy of Sciences 
that the structures have been destroyed and the land has been converted into 


an agricultural field. 


Kranayerezka 

The ancient name of the site is Birbulak. It is situated at a distance of 36 km from 
Bishkek, the capital town of Kyrgyzstan. The total area of the site is 65 hectares. 
It was discovered in 1943. The excavation conducted here brought to light 
remains of an acroplis or habitational area and Buddhist monastery. One 
Buddhist chaitya was also noticed. A massive Buddha sculpture in 
mahaparinirvana mudra was discovered which is at present displayed in the 


Leningrad Museum, Moscow. 
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Isyk-Ata 


It is a tourist resort situated by the side of river Isyk-Ata. From this place on 
a huge rock a carved Buddha figure was found. This Buddha figure is 
worshipped by the local people as it is a general belief that it fulfills the desire 
of a devotee. The rock on which the figure of Buddha is carved is uneven in 
shape and looks like a gigantic rock boulder. In a natural depression of the 
boulder after smoothening the surface a figure of Buddha seated in padmasana 
has been carved. Horizontally, the carved portion is one metre wide and 
vertically one-and a-half metre long. Close examination revealed that the 
Buddha is shown here seated in padamasana on a lotus cushion engaged in 
meditation. The right hand is touching the cushion and left hand is resting on 
the crossed legs holding a nectar pot. At the back of the figure a halo is also 
carved. The traces of the pigment indicate that the carved figure was fully 
painted and was distinctly visible from a distance. The treatment of facial 
expression and the headgear indicate a close resemblance with the Buddha 
figure carved on the rocks of Ladakh in India dating to ninth or tenth 
century A.D. The very existence of the carved figure of Buddha establishes 
that the Buddhism was quite popular in the region. 
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“Fortunate Occasion to Salvation” 
Visual and Literary Representations from Turkey 


Isenbike Togan, Turkey 


I would like to explore the relationship between concepts and symbols across 
Buddhism and Islam focusing on a specific architectural form. In the summer 
of 1990 I travelled in China as a member of the UNESCO Silk Route expedition. 
When I visited the Thousand Buddha Caves in Dunhuang* I was very much 
attracted by the murals in cave 158, where I encountered the term parinirvéa- 
na' for the first time. At that time I was struck by the vivid description of the 
mourners. A week or so later we arrived at Kucha and visited the Kyzyl caves. 
There I had the chance to see yet another parinirvana scene. This scene also 
was painted on the walls of a corridor that had been placed behind a niche in 
which a bodhisattva was sitting. On our visit to the main mosque of Kucha on 
the same day, I was struck by the extentuation of the mi-hr¢ab’, through the 
construction of another room—with a second mihrab—behind the main 
mihrab of the mosque. It seemed that in the two caves that parinirvana 
scenes, as well as in the double mihrab in the Kucha mosque, there was an 
exaltation of the sacred space—through a twin construction—consisting of 
the niche and the corridor behind the niche or two spaces placed one after the 
other to indicate the mihrab. It was in Kucha that I started looking for 
connections between the parinirvana scenes and the double mihrab in the 
mosque. A year later I talked to Aptullah Kuran, a senior art historian in 
Turkey, and asked him whether there were any structures with double mihrabs 
or mihrab-rooms in Turkey. He gave two references, from Instanbul, of 
buildings related to tarigah architecture. Since then I have came across other 
examples.’ These examples can be classified under four groups : (a) burial at 
the mihrab, (b) a separate cell behind the mihrab, (c) stupa-like tombs called 
kumbet, decorated with a mihrab, and (d) tombstones with a mihrab design. 


Here, I shall concentrate more on the first issue, burial at the mihrab, 
and briefly mention the other three. The focus of my study, however, is the 
extentuation of the mihrab. What is interesting is that this particular aspect of 


*For names in Chinese or in China the pinyin system has been used. Names and terms 
that are Turkish or related to Turkey have been rendered according to the Turkish 


usage. This applies also to transcriptions of Turkish names in a Pesian text. 
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Islamic architecture in Anatolia has been largely ignored by art historians, 
primarily because an interpretation of it within Islamic concepts did not seem 
feasible. As a result, there are very few references to these structures. 
Conversations with art historians in Turkey gave the impression that many 
agreed that these architectural features could not be explained within the 
ambit of Islam and that therefore they were attributed to the influence of 
Byzantium or to earlier Anatolian cultures. These cells or cell-like spaces have 
been placed sometimes, below‘, sometimes above or behind the mihrab? in 
mosques and fekkes mostly dating from the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. 


Since J am not an art historian specialising in Turkey, my approach to 
these issues is quite unorthodox. Nevertheless, I would like to make the attempt 
to interpret and explain the existence of these architectural features in relation 
to perceptions of Islam in Anatolia during the twelvth to fifteenth centuries. 


In his article on the mihrab, Ernest Diez® accepts Havell’s notion that 
the cells behind the mihrab are related to earlier temples, where there were 
special spaces for the sculptures of divine persons, gods, goddesses. As 
examples he names “Dholka, Gujarat and Khan Mosque in Ahmadabad” and 
as his reference he gives Havell, Architectural Survey of India, Western India, 
VI, VII (Gujarat, Ahmadabad). E. Diez is of the opinion that these special kinds 
of mihrabs (with a cell room behind them) are also to be found in the Maghrib 
(p. 298a, b) and in Khargird (p. 299b) in the Khorasan region of Iran. The latter 
is a Timurid structure; he ascribes the existence of both structures to Indian 
influences on these regions. He specially refers to sea trade as a transmitter of 
culture. Yet Earnest Diez who was very familiar with Turkey, did not comment 
on the Turkish cases. A few of the Turkish cases are mentioned by Godfrey 
Goodwin, who is inclined to see a relationship to ancestor worship, and 
speaking first of a mosque Istabul he says (1971 : 415)’: 


“On the south side of the mosque is a corresponding apse with a curious recessed 
mihrab. This is not a symbolic but a real door which opens into a cell with a window 
on the mihrab axis and a side door on to the garden. It recalls the lonely upper cell 
above the mihrab at the Hudavendigar at Bursa, and the mosque of Himmet Baba near 
Elbistan where there is also a door in the mihrab which leads to the tiirbe of the holy 
man and seems unorthodox enough to suggest ancestor worship.” 


The quotation from Goodwin shows clearly that he sees a connection with 
ancestor worship. In my interpretation below, ancestor worship is not rejected 
at all; it is one way of interpretation, which that takes us to East and Inner Asian 
connections. As a parallel, I will suggest a different interpretation and this will 
be through the Buddhist concept of parinirvana. For this purpose I will present 
some examples of burials at the mihrab. But before going into examples it is 
appropriate here to say a few words about the concept of parinirvana.® 


Susan L. Huntington speaking of Kushana art gives us a fairly clear 
description of this concept and its reflection in art: (1985: 139-140)? 
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“The preeminent Buddhist personage in the Kua¢a-na art of the northwest is 
fSgakyamuni, who is depicted in both his bodhisattva and Buddha stages. His 
bodhisattvahood may be defined as having three stages. The first occurred over 
many lifetimes and is recorded in the j¢araka tales. This stage demonstrates his 
perfection of merit, which prepared him for eventual Buddhahood. The second 
stage is defined by his life in Tusita heaven where he dwelled asa fully perfected 
mah¢asattva bodhisattva, awaiting his final birth. The third stage occurred 
during his last life and includes all of his pre-enlightenment activities. This 
stage is viewed by Buddhists as significantly beyond the first two stages since 
it marks the final preparation for Buddhahood. During this third stage, he is 
known by his princely name, Siddhartha, prior to the enlightenment, and 
fS¢akyamuni (Sage of fS¢akyas) only after he had achieved Buddhahood.” 


Louis Fréderic, on the other hand, states the following": 


“The Parinirv¢ana. This is the image of Buddha on the point of passing from life 
to death. This aspect is inspired by the description of the final moments of the 
Buddha in the text of the Mahé¢aparinirvéana-s¢utra (Japanese Nehangyco) 
and show the Buddha lying on his right side, his right arm folded under his head 
or at the level of his head, his left arm resting on his side (although some rare 
images represent the Buddha lying with both arms extended along the body). 
Chinese and Japanese imagery often show the Buddha on his funeral pyre, 
surrounded by a crowd of creatures—gods, disciples and animals—in lamentation.” 


Commenting on the visual representations of parinirvana Susan Huntington 
says (1985 : 143-145) 


“The final passing away of fS¢akyamuni Buddha, his parinirvéa-na, is generally 
included ina cycle of life scenes, for it is the culmination of his attainment. The 
subject is usually shown with the Buddha reclining on his right side, surrounded 
by followers and mourners. His death, which represents the attainment of 
nirvda-na and the snuffing out of individual existence, isa remorseless event. 
Yet those who have less than perfect understanding of this, or who are still tied 
to the material and physical world, are subject to grief. In this representation, 
only the monk seated in meditation in front of the Buddha seems to have 
achieved the detachment required to sustain profound tranquility in the face of 


this awesome event.” 


The two notions of undestanding represented by those who have = 
than perfect understanding, and those with perfect ase a eS 
concepts used in Sufi literature as the ignorant ones (ga/il ee i i pies 
gh¢afil), and wise or adept in divine or mystical neato (oot ‘latent 
O¢arif). There are other parallels with Sufi literature as ba ; 7 et Me 
nirvana, that is sopadhishesha-nirvana"' and nirupadhishesha-n 


3 ; f sopadhishesha-nirvana 
especially pertinent to our study here. The concept 0 i seksinetcherel 


i i i Bi ly express 

salvation attained before death” is frequent sec 

dlmek” in Turkish Nirupadhishesha-nirvana, Or, as it is commonly called 
understood in terms of “vuslat 


Parinirvana as salvation after death, could be Aacinveiebaten nites 
“vusul” or “erme” in the sense of attaining sainthood. 
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to be necat, which is the exact translation of salvation, liberation, freedom. 
This latter term leads us to Vesilet ‘tin-necat (“the fortunate occasion to 
salvation”), the celebrated work by Siileyman Celebi written towards the end 
of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries. Siileyman Celebi 
seems to have studied with Emir Sultan, who is referred to as the son of the 
Bukharan Shyakh, Amir Kulal. In this celebrated work, which is still widely 
used, the life of the Prophet Muhammad is recited in verse form. The work 
consists of nine sections (called bahir or “‘sea”) describing the life of the 
Prophet in six sections; the first two sections are introductory chapters, while 
the ninth one is the concluding chapter. Chapter 3 deals with the creation and 
transition of Muhammad’s nur, Chapter 4 with His auspicious birth, Chapter 5 
His miracles, Chapter 6 miraj, His journey to Heaven, Chapter 7 His virtues 
(vasiflar), and Chapter 8 His death. What is noteworthy is that the work called 
The Fortunate Occasion to Salvation has been known in general as Mevilid, 
meaning “birth,” time of birth, place of birth. It is the main text of the rituals 
commemorating the Prophet Muhammad’s birth as a formal religious ceremony. 
Yet, at the same time, it is still recited predominantly after funerals in Turkey. 
Earlier it was also recited at the occasions of birth, wedding and so on, but 
now in general it is associated with death, or salvation after death. This is why 
on occasions of commemorating the dead, Siileyman Celebi’s Meviid is recited 
and chanted like a requiem;" today it has acquired a musical quality. 


Unfortunately, there are no studies on why, in a society that in general 
does not celebrate birthdays, this Fortunate Occasion to Salvation for the 
dead goes through the commemoration of Prophet Muhammad’s birth. Yet 
when people get together, they chant and pray so that they can facilitate the 
dead person’s salvation.'* Actually the title of the work Vesilet ‘tin-necat can 
also be translated as Facilitating Salvation. In fact, a Turkish Scholar '° is 
inclined to understand it as ““Kurtulus Yolu, Sebebi,” that is, Road to Salvation 
or Cause for Salvation. All of these ideas remind one of the Parinirv¢a-na 
Sutra. Unfortunately, I had no access to this sutra in Turkey. I also do not 
know at which occasions it is recited. Yet both in the depictions of parinirvana, 
that is in murals, wall paintings from Central Asia and representations from 
India as well as in the meviid rituals, two specific aspects are being emphasized. 
In other words, there are two vantage points: the first one is the salvation 
attained by death or final death. Here we look from the vantage point of the 
Buddha Sakyamuni or the dead person, saintly or otherwise. The second 
vantage point is how this event is received by the community. In the 
parinirvana representations we see that a depiction to represent various 
creatures (human or animal) is very important,'S in other words, there is 4 
crowd. The Turkish mevlid ceremony, on the other hand, can not be performed 
by one descendant of the deceased person along, the idea being that the 
presence of all those who participate facilitates the dead person’s salvation. 
The idea behind all of this is the special emphasis on the community, as ! 
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there can be no salvation without the community. Susan Huntington refers to 
this aspect of the community as: 


“(Yet) those who have less than perfect understanding of this (i.e. death 
representing the attainment of nirvana) or who are still tied to the material and 
physical world, are subject to grief.” 


This has been depicted in various wall paintings and murals in other Central 
Asian grottoes. As mentioned above these parinirvana scenes in Central 
Asian grottoes have been painted on corridors behind a niche. This setting 
was geared towards circumambulation. Yet, at the same time, one gets the 
impression that they represent “fortunate occasions for salvation”. Empha- 
sizing the important of the community for Islam as well as the Inner Asian 
tradition, Devin DeWeese says." 


.. in its emphasis upon the religious basis of communal identity, and conversely 
the communal basis of religious identity, the Islamic tradition is paralleled quite 
closely, and with important consequences, by attitudes toward community 
and religious life prevalent in Inner Asian tradition . . . 


In other words, the community aspect was strongly represented in the 
pre-Islamic tradition and it became strengthened under Islam. This community 
aspect is also represented in the architectural structures of thirteenth to 
sixteenth century Turkey. The saintly person attains salvation through the 
presence and participation of the community. 


The two spaces, that is the corridor behind the niche and the niche with 
a bodhisattva that one sees in Central Asia, on the one hand, and the two 
vantage points of the saint and the community, on the other, seem to have 
transformed themselves into a burial in the mihrab area using the space behind, 
in front or inside it. Later, this idea of two spaces is transformed into cells, 
meditation chambers, tombs with a mihrab, and tombstones with a mihrab. 


me from the first phase with burial in the 
mihrab. In his description of Himmet Baba’s mosque in Elbistan, Godfrey 
Goodwin says (1971 : 415) that there is a door in the mihrab which leads to the 
tomb of the holy man. The mihrab itself, as we know, symbolises salvation as 
a gateway to paradise. Because of the presence of paradise as a concept, 
there is also a connection to death. Here in Himmet Baba we see that the tomb 
of the holy person is placed behind the mihrab to facilitate his salvation. ie 
also know that in certain Sufi orders, especially among the ee : 
space behind the mihrab was used as a meditation chamber when the s! aie 
was alive. In this connection the Turkish art historian Baha Tanman says: 


“Some of the Khalwati shaykhs w 
their burial place as their meditatio 
peak of the relationship of these meditation 


Although he does not directly s f 
shernbere to the mihrab, it is well known that the Khalwati cell is behind the 


The examples here will co 


ere using the space which was going to be 
n chamber during their lifetime.” 
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mihrab. In other words, Goodwin’s description of Himmet Baba and Baha 
Tanman’s statement speak of a three-dimensional relationship between the 
mihrab, tomb and meditation chamber, reminding one of the Sufi concept of 
“to die before death”, with its Buddhist counterpart sopadhisheshanirvana. 
In fact, we encounter this notion as a practice ascribed to Ahmet Yesevi, the 
saint in whom many of the sufis find their roots. Yet Yasaviyya found adher- ' 
ents mostly among the Turkish communities. It is told that when Ahmet Yesevi 
became 63 years old, which is the age at which the Prophet Muhammad died, 
he prepared a special underground cell for himself; in other words, he died 
before his actual death had occured. He was later buried at the site and his 
tomb was built (salvation after death). It was Temiir who built the present 
monumental mausoleum in Yasa (now called Turkestan) towards the end of 
the fourteenth century. The habit of austere meditation was later adopted by 
the Khalwatiyya, whose name refers to their solitary position in meditation. It 
is also the Khalwatiyya in Turkey who have built the separate meditation 
chambers behind the mihrab which sometimes became the burial place and 
the tomb of the saintly person. The Khalwatiyya came into prominence only 
in the fifteenth century, however, we see the architectural representation of 
salvation after death in other instances in the period before the rise of the 
Khalwatiyya. 


One of the earliest instances is to be found in Musul (Iraq) in the 
Monastery of Mar Behnam. Here we see a sarcophagus placed directly into 
the mihrab niche. Abdiisselam Ulugam who made a study of this site says.'?: 


“The sarcophagus of Hizir Ilyas has been placed into the mihrab niche. 
(Plate 16).” 


However, this sarcophagus from the twelvth century” is nota real tomb, as it 
representa Hizir-Ilyas”', symbolizing life and eternity.22 The second example 
comes from Kiitahya; it is the tomb of Germiyanoglu Yakup Bey who died in 
1429.3 He was buried behind the mihrab of the tomb-mosque complex that he 
had built”. The madrasa of Vacidiye in Kiitahya and the tomb-complex of 
Haci Bektas in Kirshir are similar sites of burial to be found in Turkey. All these 
date from the twelvth to the fifteenth centuries,”5 In Sivrihisar, a small town 
near Ankara, there is a small mosque called Kumbet Camii (“Tomb Mosque”) 
which has not been studied by art historians. Upon a visit, | was told that the 
building which serves a mosque now, used to be a kiimbet (tomb) earlier. Yet 
there was no underground chamber for burial; but remains had been found to 
the right side of the mihrab, indicating that the person had been buried with 
his head towards the mihrab. 


I have so far not encountered a text in which an explanation has been 
given for architectural forms that evolved for the burial at the mihrab. My 
explanation of “fortunate occasion to salvation” is retrospective. But whose 
salvation was it? Whom did this architectural form address? As these specific 
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materia eae yet been interpreted by Islamic art historians, I would like 
© cite Deborah Klimburg-Salter’s views who draws parallels with simi 
features in Buddhistic art:2” : ner 


“The earliest phase of Buddhist art is principally concerned with the life of the 
historical Buddha S¢kyamuni, and his past lives (J¢ataka tales and Avad¢anas). 
The art is always addressed to the worshipper. The images decorated the 
sacred architecture in such a way that the worshipper was able to read the 
didactic message (the progress of S¢akyamuni to enlightenment) while ritually 
circumambulating the monument (....... ) The earliest art is aniconic, the Buddha 
being represented by symbols; later he is represented as a monk and teacher. 


In the second phase, narrative images derived from the life and previous lives of 
¢ S¢gakyamuni remain important, but the images are now synoptic, and the 
figure of the Buddha dominates compositionally by virtue of its size and 
central placement (......). 


In the last phase of Buddhist art, narrative imagery is reduced, although the 
Buddha image remains most important, there are now several Buddha types as 
well as Bodhisatvas and other deities.”’ 


As Islam has not encouraged three-dimensional images, one can say that 
parallels between Buddhistic and Islamic art can not go beyond the second 
phase, as defined by Deborah Klimburg-Salter. The first phase is being as- 
sessed by her as aniconic, being an art form which is not icononographic, and 
in which symbolic representation plays a major role. However, Klimburg-Salt- 
er’s statement that in the first phase of Buddhist art this art form always 
addressed the worshipper shows that this is an important question that has 
not been adequate answered in the context of Anatolian Turkish and Islamic art. 


Yet a textual reference from fourteenth century Anatolia gives us aclue 
to the question of salvation. Whose salvation is meant here? Is the salvation 
of the owner of the tomb, or that of the community who is visiting the tomb 
and performs ritual prayers in close proximity to it, or both? Apparently there 
is no obvious reason for excluding the community. Yet one gets the impression 
that the owner of the tomb carries more weight. Speaking of the death of a 
person who used to have a lodge by himself, but who later came into conflict 
with the authorities and was killed, the author says.” 

“With the help of [this Mevlevi shaykh] Akhi Mu-s-tafa was buried at the 

portal of his¢ asit¢ane (lodge).” 
during this period portals were also used 
as an abode for the dead. It is common knowledge that during this period we 


encounter high portals in Anatolian architecture. The Seljukid buildings are 


i i Is also have a design 
famous for their portals. Most of the time these porta 
similar to the mihrabs. To extentuate this idea, portals also harbour two small 
mihrabs on each side which are called mihrabiye. In most of the buildings 


This textual reference shows us that 
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dating from this period, and especially from the Seljukid period, the mihrab 
and the portal are on the same axis, oriented towards Mecca. In that sense 
both symbolize salvation and passage to paradise. The portal is open physi- 
cally, whereas the mihrab is open in the spiritual sense, and this is why they 
both are oriented towards Mecca. 


By the sixteenth century this infatuation with “fortunate occasion to 
salvation” acquires a new dimension. The Ottoman rulers adopt a new form. 
We see that each ruler is burial in a separate tomb within the complex. This 
way the tomb remains outside of the praying area. By the beginning of the 
fifteenth century the tomb was placed on the mihrab axis but outside of the 
mosque. In a way the Ottoman ideal itself comes to symbolize “fortunate 
occasion to salvation” on the outside. Yet the idea is maintained in a subtle 
way with the mihrab axis outside of the mosque. But the common people 
continue to be tied to the “fortunate occasion to salvation” with the mevlid 
ceremony which is mainly a gathering where ritual chanting remains an aspect 
that is pleasing to the ear. 


All these examples show that Anatolian views on the perception of 
death, salvation and their representation in different art forms changed as 
Ottoman society changed. We have seen above that notions of death and 
salvation comprised elements of both parinirvana and ancestor worship. As 
the society changed into one in which not ancestors, but deeds of self-made 
men became more important, and in which tribute boys of diverse origins 
occupied the highest echelons of the state, while harem girls became dowager 
empresses, the ancestral tomb and burial at the mihrab lost their significance. 
The idea and the form continued in the Khalwati lodges. We also see that as 
society acquired more linear notions of spirituality and devotion, perceptions 
in Islam also lost their circular notions (like in the case of parinirvana). By the 
sixteenth century, attraction to solitary tombs (ktimbet) and tombstones with 
mihrab disappeared from the scene to be replaced by new styles and forms. 
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which aggregates (skandha) the twelve sense realms (¢ayatana), the eighteen 
elements (dhc¢atu), and the indriyas are no longer present. This comes about at 
the death of an arhat, who is not to be reborn. This type of nirvgana is often 
called parinirvgana. 
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Kashmir in the Cultural Interaction 
between Central Asia and India 
(8000 B.c.—1907 B.c.) 


Fida M. Hassnain, India 


Introduction 


Abundant evidence is now available about the ancient cultures of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, India and China and their interaction and diffusion in the course 
of the past 5000 years. Geographically situated in the middle of west Asia and 
the Far East, India played an important role in the commercial, cultural and 
political links between these great civilizations. Ships from Egypt, Syria and 
Rome sailed to Malaya and Indonesia through the ports of the Arabian Sea, 
the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean. Besides the sea routes, India was 
also connected with China, Central Asia, Iran, Turkey through the Silk Road, 
as the great trans-Asian high way was called. This overland contact with 
Central Asia and India was through the valley of Kashmir. While Ashoka 
send his emissaries to his counterparts in the West, Lalitaditya the Great 
(725-756) exchanged ambassadors with the emperor of China. The fourth 
Buddhist Council was held in Kashmir during the reign of Kanishka. Besides 
engraving its decisions on copper plates, this Council gave to the world a 
progressive type of Buddhism, called the Mahayana. With their base in 
Kashmir, the Kashmirian Buddhist scholars introduced new doctrines in 
Central Asia, China and Korea. During this diffusion of Buddhist religion and 
culture, Central Asia served as a meeting ground of various cultures from 
Antioch in the Mediterranean Sea to Sian in China. Evidence is now available 
about the settlements of Indian immigrants on the oasis towns along the Silk 
Road. During their Diaspora, the Jews too sought refuge in India and from 
here, migrated to Central Asia and China. 

In the expansion of Indian culture to Central Asia, the role of Kashmir 
cannot be ignored. A cultural movement in the form of Mahayana Buddhism 
travelled to Central Asia and had a tremendous influence on its art, writing, 
dress and crafts. As history repeats itself, Central Asia also influenced Kashmir 
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in the form of Sufi Islam, which came to the valley, through Shah Hamadan and 
others. He imported 700 Sayyids from Central Asia to introduce handicrafts 
like Kar-i-Kalamdani, papier mache, shawls, paper making, namda making 
and carpet weaving. 


The Frontiers of Indus Civilization 


The Indus civilization extended its frontiers till as far as Iran, Iraq and Syria. 
Seals found in these countries bear a close resemblance connection with the 
Indus seals found at Mohenjo-daro. This contact between civilizations 
enriched the culture of all these countries reciprocally. An Indus seal of 
Mohenjo-daro found at Urin, the royal tomb at Ur in Iraq, has helped historian 
affix a date for the Indus civilization. The third Ur dynasty ruled over Summer 
between 2112-2000 B.c., and the tomb may be of the king Urnammo or Shulgi. 
Both of them are believed to be patrons of art, sculpture and architecture. 


In the state Museum at Baghdad, we have preserved several bronze 
statues, which can be compared to similar bronze statues in the National 
Museums at Karachi and Lahore. The discovery of a Brahmani Bull at Tell 
Asmar shows that the art of metallurgy was fully developed in Sind and 
Mesopotamia by about 2800 s.c. Unfortunately, the smooth development of 
Indus civilization towards West Asia was impeded by the Aryan invaders in 
about 2000 B.c. 


Archaeological evidence in the shape of Boghaz-koi inscription in Asia 
Minor dating to about 1400 B.c. mentioning names of Indra, Mitra and Varuna, 
thus establishing India’s contacts with West Asian countries beyond any 
doubt. Further evidence can be obtained by conducting scientific excavations 
of hitherto underground sites, which have escaped destruction at the hands 
of zealots. There is a marked imprint of Indian workmanship in the statues 
found in the Temple of the Sun at Hatra, in Iraq. Not much work has been done 
on the artifacts and manuscripts belonging to the period of Harun Al Rashid, 
who built his capital at Baghdad, on the side of the river Tigres. Similarly, 
researches on the sculptures, seals, literary arts, geometry and mathematics 
of Babylon would show the contribution which the Indians have made to 
enrich the Iraqi culture. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that Harun’s chief 
councillor, Yahya Barmaki, who is responsible in many ways for the greatness 
of Harun-Al Rashid’s rule was a Kashmiri from Balakh. 


The Mitani rulers of Asia Minor (dating to 1400 B.c.) like Artstame, 
Tusratta and Suttarna have Indian names. Same is the case with the Kassite 
ruling Princes of Babylon (1180 b.c.) who have Indian names like Shurya and 
Marytas. After the fourth Buddhist Council, Buddhist culture had extended 
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to Iran, where several viharas were established. Named as nau-viharas these 
sites are now pronounced as N... -bahars. 


Kashmir 


In about 8000 s.c. the valley of Kashmir was a vast lake surrounded by lofty 
mountains. When it got drained off and the Krewas emerged out of water, 
several tribes came to settle in this land. The Nilamata Purana informs us 
that the valley was occupied by the Nagas, the Pishachas, the Gandarvas, the 
Shakas, the Tunganas and the Yavanas. Nagas are considered as belonging 
to the Turanian stock by scholars and Central Asia is designated as Turan by 
the Persians. 


There is an indirect reference to the Yavanas in the Nilamata Purana, 
Yavanas were the Ionians, termed by the Hebrewes as Javanas. After 
Alexander’s march into Punjab, all the Greeks came to be designated as Yavanas. 
The Kshaka tribe mentioned in the Nilamata Puranaa can be identified with 
the Kassites, or Kush tribes, who founded Kashan in Iran, Kashgar in Central 
Asia and Kashmir after crossing the Hindu-Kush. Tunganas were a tribe of 
Kashgar in Central Asia. The Shakas have been identified with the Sacae tribe 
belonging to the vicinity of the Caspian sea. 


There is ample proofs as seen above, to indicate that some of the migrant 
tribes of Central Asia occupied Kashmir in the first instance. At a later stage 
in history many Indians, the majority of whom were from Kashmir, migrated to 
Central Asia and established their colonies in the basin of the Tarim. These 
Indians engaged in commercial activities in the oasis towns along the Silk 
Road. It is amazing that the king of Khotan was an Indian named Vijaya. 


The second century B.c. was marked by extensive movements of the great 
Yuechi tribes resulting in the establishment of the Kushana empire in the 


North Western regions of India and Afghanistan. 


Afghanistan 

In about 90 s.c. five Yuechi tribes were driven out of Kansu by the Chinese 
and the Huns. One of the tribes fought with the Bactrians and succeeded in 
driving out the Greek rulers. After consolidating their position, they started 
moving towards the plains of India but were stopped by Vikramaditya. This 
event occurred possibly in 56 B.c. However the Great Yuechi tribe succeeded 
in establishing a vast empire, which included some parts of Bactria, Parthia, 
Aria and Gandhara. Khiu-tatu-hi was recognised as their sovereign by the 
five Yuechi tribes which came to be known as Kushanas. Within a period of 20 
years (35-15 B.c.) they succeeded in subduing some parts of northern India, 


including Kashmir. 
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Kalhana in his Rajatarangini or the River of Kings provides historical 
evidence about the three Kushana kings who ruled over Kashmir for about 
100 years. He describes these kings in the following verses: 


Then there were in this land three kings: Hushka, Jushka, Kanishka who built 
three towns named after them: Hushkapura. Jushkapura and Kanishkapura. 
That wise king Jushka who built Jushkapura with its vihara, was also the 
founder of Jaya-sawamipura. These kings were given to acts of piety. Though 
descended from the Trushka race, they built at Sushkaletra and other places 
Mathas, Chaityas and similar structures. During the powerful reign of these 
kings, Buddhism prevailed in the valley of Kashmir and a Bodhisattava lived in 
this country, as the sole lord of the land, namely the glorious Naga-Arjuna. 


Kanishka Kushana 


Kanishka Kushana was a great Yuechi king who ruled over a vast territory 
between 84-116 a.p. He received the epithet of Devaputra or the Son of God 
from his subjects. Like the emperor Ashoka he became a supporter of Buddhism 
and spread its doctrines in all his dominions. During his reign (84-116 a.p.) the 
fourth Buddhist Council was held in Kashmir and some of the finest Buddhist 
stupas were erected in Afghanistan, Punjab, the valley of the Ganges and 
eastern Turkestan. We gather from Chinese sources that hostages from the 
confines of China were asked to reside in Kashgar under the orders of Kanishka 
and some of them were assigned a Buddhist convent for residence. Kanishka 
was also known as Shaonanoshao Kaneshki Koshano in his coins unearthed 
and preserved in museums. In the Surkh Kotal inscription, Kanishka is titled 
as Badoshao, which translated means, “Greatest among kings”. Interestingly, 
in the era inscription, Kanishka is titled as Kaisara or Caesar. 


Kanishka was a great patron of Gandhara art and architecture. This 
school of art is considered to be a beautiful fusion of Greek, Roman, Bactrian 
and Indian style. 


This art is characterised by the use of floral designs and animal motifs 
for decoration. This art is considered as an expansion of Hellenistic culture 
in the Indian setting. Kanishka had a colossal stupa built near Peshawar. It 
was 700 feet high and had 13 storeys. The ornamental casket of Kanishka 
at Ba showing him between the sun and the moon is a perfect example of 
Greeco-Roman iconography. 


Political Relations with Samarkand 


In the early years of his reign Kanishka had developed good relations with the 
Chinese by rendering important services to them in their military expedition 
against Turfan. He had also formed an alliance with the king of Samarkand by 
marriage and the Chinese had deputed their ambassador with many gifts to 
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his court on this occasion. In A.D. 88 he sent his ambassador with a tribute to 
the Chinese court and also Proposed to marry a princess of the Han dynasty. 
This diplomatic move was made by Kanishka to safeguard his kingdom from 
the north so that he could feel free to extend his sway towards the south. But 
the Chinese ruler did not agree to enter into an alliance with Kanishka. From 
this moment, enemity and resentment developed between the Chinese and 
the Yuechis. In a.p. 90 Kanshika deputed his viceroy Sie, at the head of 70,000 
men to attack and punish the Chinese general Panchao. Sie advanced against 
Panchao but could not succeed despite his huge army. Sie deputed a garrison 
to Kucha for assistance but this party was intercepted and destroyed. This 
military expedition having failed, Sie returned and confessed his defeat. 
Henceforth, the Yuechi were fear-stricken and agreed to send their annual 
tribute to the Chinese court regularly. 


Fourth Buddhist Council 


According to Buddhist tradition, Kanishka held the fourth Buddhist Council 
in Kashmir. He was advised by Parsva to summon all the monks for collection 
of sacred texts, and to prepare commentaries on the Sutra, the Vinaya and the 
Abhidharma. This Council was held at Kuvana in Kashmir. It has been referred 
to as Kien-tho-lo in Chinese writings. Besides attracting a large audience, this 
Council was attended by 500 Arhats, 500 Bodhisattvas and 500 Panditas. 
Asvaghosa, the celebrated author of Buddhacarita, Saundrananda and 
Sariputraprakarma, also attended this Council. 


Commentaries on all Buddhist texts were compiled into two treatise 
known as Upadesa-sastras and Vibhasa-sastras, the latter being known as 
Kas-mir-shi in Chinese. It also goes to the credit of this Council that for the 
first time in the history of Buddhism, freedom of thought and expression was 
recognised and it was declared that the texts of all the 18 schools of thought 


in Buddhism were correct. 


This Council was an important milestone also because it marked anew 
epoch in the headquarters of the Sarvastivadin school of Buddhism. Its 
doctrines penetrated into Kabul, Bactria, Central Asia and Tibet. Kanishka 
patronised such activities and even made a gift of Kashmir to the Sanga. The 
three Pitakas, which ran into 3,00,000 verses, were engraved on copper plates 
and deposited in a vihara specially constructed for this purpose. This precious 
find has not been unearthed so far though some clues are gradually being 
unearthed. The site probably lies buried at Kund in Knalwan, Kashmir. 


Impact of Buddhism - 
i i i ived royal patronage and became 

During the Kushana period, Buddhism receive 

an ee centre of Gandhara art. Ashoka had deputed a group of monks to 
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Gandhara including modern Afghanistan to spread the Dharma. Gandhara art 
imbibed a strong influence of Graeco-Roman art and it produced some 
wonderful figures of Buddhist divinities. 


Central Asia 


Central Asia has remained a Buddhist country for several centuries. A large 
number of Buddhist stupas, viharas, manuscripts, paintings and relics have 
been found there. The first missionary, to have brought Buddhism to Central 
Asia was, Vairochana. He was a Kashmiri Buddhist scholar, who built the first 
monastery at Khotan and also introduced the Sarda alphabet in that region. 
Several Buddhist texts including the Dhammapada, Udanavarga, and 
Sariputra-Prakarana by Asvaghosa have been located in Central Asia. 


During the fourth century many scholars went to Kucha, which had 
become an important seat of learning. This university was headed by the 
famous Buddhist Kumarajiva, a Kashmiri by birth, who had studied at Ushkur 
in Kashmir. The monastery at Ushkur in Kashmir was visited by Hiuen Tsiang 
in 631. Kumarajiva was born at Chandigham, Lolab, Kashmir in the year 344. 
He studied at Ushkur and when he was 20, became a bhikhsu. From Lolab he 
went to Gilgit and then crossed over to Central Asia. At Kucha, he stayed 
with another Kashmiri scholar, Vimalaksha. 


The Chinese annexed Khotan and other areas around a.p. 382. 
Kumarajiva and other monks were arrested and taken to Kansu. Kumarajiva 
was subsequently set free to pursue his studies. His fame spread far and wide 
and he was invited by the Chinese Emperor to his capital. Kumarajiva devoted 
his life to the propagation of Mahayana. By the time of his death in 413, he had 
translated 400 texts into Chinese and had established two universities in 
China. Fa-Hien was one of his students. 


China 

Buddhism was introduced in China from Central Asia, which served as 4 
transit route for Buddhism to several centuries. According to the Chinese, 
Buddhism was introduced in China in about 217 B.c. China and Central Asia 
have been linked through commerce from the dawn of civilization. Central 
Asian scholars travelled to China in the first century a.p. Emperor Ming-Ti of 
the Han dynasty deputed 18 scholars to study Buddhism at Khotan. After 
two years study, they returned to China and carried with them translated 
Buddhist texts. During the reign of the Kushana rulers, many monks went to 
China for propagation of the Buddhist doctrines. Famous among the monks, 
who propagated Buddhism in China during the fourth and fifth centuries, are 
Kumarajiva, Buddhayasas, Sanghabhuti, Gautama Sanga Deva, Punyatrata, 
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Vimalaksha, and Gunavarman. Vimalaksha and Buddhabhadra went to Nankin 
in China to work with Kumarajiva. 


Chen-Yen and Buddhabhadra sailed by boat and reached China via 
Burma from Tomkin. Both of them worked with Kumarajiva for some time in 
Changal. Buddhabhadra is said to have collaborated with Fa-Hien. He is credited 
to have translated 15 Buddhist texts into the Chinese. Another Kashmiri monk, 
closely associated with Kumarajiva was Punyatrata. He worked on Buddhist 
texts under the guidance of Kumarajiva. Mention may be made of Buddhayasha, 
another Kashmiri scholar who visited China during the life time of Kumarajiva. 
He was invited to Kashgar by its ruler, who had convened a conference of 
3000 monks. He lived at Kashgar for a number of years. He then proceeded 
towards China to get further guidance from Kumarajiva. He remained in China 
till the death of the master. Then he retumed back to Kashmir were he translated 
4 Buddhist texts into Chinese. Another Kashmiri monk, Dharmayasha is said 
to have lived in China from 407 to 415a.p. and translated two Buddhist texts 
into Chinese. It is an admitted fact that many Indian scholars went to China for 
study as well as spreading of Buddhism. Their names and works are yet to be 
ascertained. Tien-si-tasiand Mu-la-shi-ki are the two Kashmiris in the list. 
Evidence has come from the Chinese source about another famous Kashmiri 
scholar, Ratna-chinta, who spent about 13 years in China from 693-706 in 
missionary activities. He is said to have established a monastery and translated 
the Buddhist Sutra, Ekas-Tara-Dharani into Chinese. 


We have ample information about the activities of the Indian scholars in 
China during the Tang period. Among these scholars, we find the names of 
Prajnabala, Amoghavijra who were certainly of Kashmiri origin. 


The first monks, who came to Kashmir for studies was Buddhadana 
from Central Asia. He visited Kashmir prior to his going to China. Che-yen 
was perhaps the first Chinese Buddhist, who came to Kashmir in the fifth 
century. He was followed by Che-mong, who came to Kashmir via Dardistan. 
Another monk, who is known as Fa-yong studied in Kashmir for some time. 


He adopted the new name of Dharmakara. 


Hiuen Tsiang 
In 631 A.p. the world famous Chinese pilgrim. Hiuen Tsiang came to Kashmir 
through the Uri route. He spent the first night at Ushkar. He was received 7 
the representative of the King. After a few day, he was escorted to the cs 
where he was received by the King and given a royal reception. Both ae 
the King were mounted on elephants and the procession was ae : 
officers and dignitaries. A large number of people came to welcome t ee : 
guest, carrying banners and standards. Flowers were showered upon Hi 
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Tsiang and the Emperor. Hiuen Tsiang, was lodged in the famous vihara known 
as Jayendra vihara in the capital. 


Hiuen Tsiang remained in Kashmir for nearly two years and copied 
original texts. Some copyists were placed at his disposal for doing this. He has 
given valuable information about the large number of Buddhist monasteries 
existing at that time in Kashmir. He has written that there were 100 viharas in 
the kingdom. He further informs that in a stupa two miles towards the north of 
Srinagar, he found a tooth of the Buddha, as a sacred relic, which was sought 
by King Harsha for worship. He mentions another stupa near Khanmoh, where 
he found a standing statue of Avalokiteshvara Boddhisattva. He studied 
Buddhist texts under the famous Kashmiri teacher, Bhadanta. 


Hiuen Tsiang stayed for 15 years in India studying in the various 
monasteries of Kashmir, Sialkot, Kanauj and Nalanda. He carried back with 
him 657 Mahayana and Hinayana texts and sutras to China. 


Ou-Kong 


Another Chinese scholar, who visited Kashmir was Ou-Kong. He is also known 
as Dharmadhatu. He reached Kashmir in 759. During his four-year stay in the 
valley, he studied the Buddhist texts in Sanskrit. He learnt the Vinayas in 
seven sections from three Kashmiri teachers. He has mentioned the existence 
of more than 3,000 viharas, stupas and other relics in Kashmir. 


Ou-Kong has given a correct geographical description of Kashmir. He 
has mentioned three roads leading to Kashmir, from Po-lin, Toufan and Kien- 
to-lo. 


Similarly, from Tibet many scholars too visited Kashmir for higher studies. 
Nrong remained in Kashmir for nearly 17 years and studied the Buddhist texts 
at the famous viharas in Kashmir. Another Tibetan scholar, Nema-gras-gias, 
remained in Kashmir for many years and then visited Central Asia. 


The Huns 


When the Huns, the powerful nomad tribes living in the heartland of Asia, 
raided China from Mongolia; the Emperor Chin Shih Huang Ti (221-210 B.c.) 
was forced to build the Great Wall of China. He even led a successful offensive 
against the Huns and dislocated them from their strongholds. One branch of 
the Huns went towards the west and crossed the river Volga, while the other 
invaded the countries of Kashgar, Kirghtz and Balakh. In the ancient history 
of Kashmir, we have accounts of some Hun rulers, Hiryana, Toramana, 


Mihirakula and Baka. 


Mihirakula (704-634 B.c.) can be identified with the King Ephthalites, 
who ruled from Kabul to Central India in about 515 a.p. There are legends 
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about this king of Kashmir who was said to have invaded Sri Lanka. In Kashmir. 
a larger number of copper coins bearing the name of Toramana have heen 
found. These coins remained in vogue in Kashmir upto the fifteenth century, 
As the Huns had a limited empire in the north-west of India, their cultural 
impact too has been limited on Indian culture. In subsequent periods, the Hun 
culture was absorbed in the Hindu social order. Baka, the last important Hun 
ruler, adopted Hinduism and started worshipping Hindu gods and goddesses. 


Impact of Islam in Central Asia 


After the decline of the Kushanas in the fourth century .D., their place was 
occupied by the Huns and the Turks. It was during the eighth century that the 
Arabs penetrated into Central Asia. To the Arabs, the whole region meant the 
country of the Turks, and itis for this very reason that they termed it Turkistan. 
Prior to the coming of the Arabs, the whole region had been the cradle of 
Buddhist civilization and culture. But, later on, Central Asia turned into the 
Islamic hub of a new civilization. Since the Buddhist Mongols and the Muslim 
Turks held sway over the region right up to the nineteenth century, the people 
are either Buddhists or Muslims. 


The spread of Islam into the Central Asian region resulted in a great 
cultural revolution, development of science and letters, and establishment of 
towns, cities and trade centres. Arabic as well as Persian became the language 
of science and letters, and many monumental works were produced. The 
Samanides established themselves in Central Asia during the tenth century, 
and this period witnessed a great literary and cultural upsurge. They were 
replaced by the Seljugs, who achieved political unification of the eee In 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, the power of the Seljugs was a 
by the Khorezm Shahs, who created an empire by uniting a major portion 0 
Central Asia with Iran and Afghanistan. The Mongol invasion under Chengiz 
Khan, in 1219, not only destroyed the empire of Khorezm wie but also 
brought havoc and caused the devastation of culture, trade an _— 
Killing of people, destruction of towns and cities by aires loot, arson, < oe 
resulted in total ruin and collapse. On the ashes of the old empires, a : : sa 
named Timur started building a new empire and ssaoab . mete aes ie 
three decades, succeeded in bringing under his sway, Lo a ‘. “ns act 
mountains and rivers, Kashmir, Caspian sea, Syria and } aval grin 
his rule that Central Asia again gained importance in poeta ea mati 
culture, But this prosperity was short lived because during ee 
Central Asia was again disintegrated into smaller states, eae 


feudal lord 
\ « Ioct power and glory during the 
However, Central Asia regained its lost power and ae sedis date 
a) sage In sciences and > 
Timurid period. It achieved remarkable success mn sclenee 
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and crafts architecture and building during this period. The Islamic art of 
architecture, tile work, and style of constructing domes by the time of Timur’s 
death in a.p. 1404. His tomb. known as Gur-i-Amir in Samarkand is the best 
example of Islamic architecture. The palaces, mosques and other royal buildings 
during the period, are both magnificent and richly ornamanted. 


Advent of Islam in Kashmir 


Islam came to Kashmir through saints, scholars and traders from Iran and 
Central Asia. Gyalpo Rinchina, the Buddhist king of Kashmir, embraced Islam 
in about 1323. His example was followed by the Buddhist population and the 
kingship of Kashmir passed into the hands of Muslim Sultans. Shamshuddin 
tuled from 1339 to 1342 and Alla-uddin upto 1354. Sultan Shahbuddin ascended 
the throne in 1354 and his rule extended to about 1373. He was a great conqueror 
and extended his sway over a vast kingdom, which included some parts of 
Tibet, Ladakh, Kashgaria, Kabul and Punjab. It was during his reign that the 
two emissaries of Mir Sayyid Ali Hamadani reached Srinagar in 1369. 


At this point, we are reminded of the advent of Buddhism and Buddhist 
culture into Central Asia by the Kashmiris in the first century. It was a 
progressive type of Buddhism, the Mahayana, which had been evolved in 
Kashmir after the fourth Buddhist Council. Now, after 1300 years, history had 
repeated itself and a progressive type of Islam was introduced into Kashmir 
by the Sufis and saints from Central Asia. 


Mir Sayyid Ali Hamadani, who is known as Shah Hamdan in Kashmir 
came to Kashmir in 1372. His tast journey was in 1383, when he died and was 
buried in Tajikistan. Mir Sayyid Ali Hamadani sent for about 700 master 
craftsmen from Iran and had then settled in Srinagar. 


In this way, several, handicrafts of Iran, Samarkand and Bukhara were 
introduced in the valley of Kashmir. For stone carvers, who previously used 
to chisle Hindu deities, he introduced chisling of tomb stones, slabs and 
pillars. He himself earned from making fur caps and directed his murids 
(disciples) to earn a living by skill. 


Impetus to Arts and Crafts 


The Kashmiris have a continuous tradition of arts and crafts, which includes 
papier machie, shawl and silk weaving, embroidery and needle work, rug making 
and wool crafts, wood-work and stone work. All these handicrafts received an 
impetus with the coming of Mir Sayyid Ali Hamadani and his disciples into 
Kashmir. Hamadani himself was an expert calligrapher and he encouraged this 
art. At the same time, he introduced the art of book-binding in Kashmir. With 
calligraphy, the art of Hashiakari or the outline decorative art work on leaves 
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and documents, was also introduced by Shah Hamadan. He is credited with 
establishing the first manuscript library of Islamic books, at Srinagar in Kashmir. 


Subjugation of Kashmir by Kashgar 


After defeating Ibrahim Lodhi at Panipat in 1526 Zaharuddin Babar became 
the founder of the Mughal dynasty which ruled over northern India for about 
300 years. In 1528, Babar deputed a military force of about 25,000 men under 
Sheikh Ali Baig to annex Kashmir. The invader was checked by Kaji Chak, 
who inflicted a crushing defeat on the Mongols. In 1531, Kamran Mirza sent a 
military expedition of 30,000 men against Kashmir. This time again, Kazi Chak 
and his Kashmiri soldiers succeeded in defeating the Mughals. Babar died in 
1530 and was succeeded by Humayun at Agra as the Emperor of India. On his 
acession, he appointed Kamran Mirza as the Viceroy of Qandhar, Kabul and 
Lahore and at his behest, a military expedition was deputed to annex Kashmir 
in 1541. A huge force equipped with latest arms and ammunition under the 

command of Haider Mirza Kashgari entered the valley of Kashmir without any 

resistance. After having consolidated his position, Haider Mirza Kashgari 

deposed the old ruler, Ibrahim Shah and replaced him with his own nominee. 

He divided Kashmir into three parts. While retaining one part under his control, 

he bestowed the other two parts to Abdal Magray and Reegi Chak. In this 

way he embarked upon his own rule in Kashmir. 


In 1548, Haider Mirza Kashgari let loose a reign of terror on the Shia 
Muslim’s. He incited the common people indulge in acts of destruction. At his 
instance, their homes were burnt down. Many men, women and children were 
killed in arson, loot and plunder. Even the graves of their divines were dug up 
and put on fire. 

Haider Mirza Kashgari resorted to inhuman killings and his tactics in 
this respect were even more brutal than that of Timur Lang. He got some burnt 


alive and roasted. Some victims were cut to pieces, limb after limb. In some 
cases he ordered crushing of heads of the victims. He would not even spare 


the dead bodies. 

After a few years, the Kashmiris felt aggrieved at the inhuman behaviour 
of Haider Mirza Kashgari. Those who had supported him earlier, now began to 
hate him. By his inhuman acts, he became the scourge of God and Kashmiris 
plotted to get rid of him. The Kashmiri patriot whose sword killed him was 
Kamal Dooni. Haider Mirza Kashgari died in 1549, after having ruled over 


Kashmir for about ten years. 
Leap Forward Policy of Ranbir Singh 


iti i i buffer state of Jammu 
The British Government in India created the : 
and Kashmir, between India and Russia in 1848 by selling Kashmir to Maharaja 
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Gulab Singh. He was a shrewd diplomat who surpassed the British in many 
ways. After the conquest of Ladakh, he tried to expand his dominion right 
upto Lahasa. For this purpose, his Dogra soldiers attacked Tibet under General 
Zorawar Singh but failed. 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh, who succeeded him in 1857, pursued the same 
policy of expansion into Baltistan and Gilgit. A fter consolidating his power in 
Jammu, Kashmir, Baltistan and Ladakh, the Maharaja thought of penetrating 
Central Asia. His modus operandi was the same as practiced by the British 
East India Company. 


By 1870, Russia had nearly subjugated the whole of Central Asia. The 
Khanate of Bokhara had been brought under the Russian realm of influence. 
As such, the British developed an active interest in the affairs of Central Asia, 
but they did not consider it advisable politic to do away with the Maharaja of 
Kashmir at that critical juncture. It was during this period that Ataleeq Ghazi 
had established his short lived Kingdom of Kashgar and Yarkand the Maharaja 
of Kashmir had developed very good political relations with him. Both of them 
had even exchanged ambassadors. Ashor Mir served as the Kashmiri Safeer 
at Kashgar. Accordingly, an agreement was signed between Kashmir and 
Kashgar for promotion of trade and political relations. In fact it was a great 
achievement for the Maharaja to have developed direct relation with a Central 
Asian power. 


Spy Missions into Central Asia 


The Maharaja of Kashmir deputed Soba Khan to acquire millitary intelligence 
about the Chinese in Sinkiang. Mehta Sher Singh and Mohammad Khan 
Kishtwari, collected useful data for him in the year 1866 and 1867. Fully 
equipped with facts and figures, he even despatched his forces to occupy a 
forts and fortresses across the Karakoram. When the British Governor General 
was informed of these activities, requested the Maharaja to refrain from such 
adventures. The British were not ignorant of the happening on this frontiers 
and had happenings these appointed their own agents in the regions. They 
had already posted Cayley at Leh as the special agent of the Governor General. 
Ostensibly he was there to supervise the trade relations of the British. 


Khotan Seeks Support 


The British deputed Johnson to Central Asia in 1865. He reached Khotan in 
the middle of the summer and met the Amir, who solicited the British support 
to fight against the Russians. Johnson avoided any commitment, because he 
knew the Governor General had no with to enter into direct conflict with 
Russsia. The Amir despatched presents for the Governor General, through 
Johnson, who reached Srinagar on December 19, 1865. The Amir of Khotan 
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informed Johnson about the atrocities commited by Russia on the Muslims of 
Central Asia and informed him that the people of Turkestan would like to be 
tuled by the British rather than the Russians. The British had posted Fredric 
Drew at Ladakh and deputed Wilson and other officers for surveying the 
frontiers. Elphinston visited Kashmir for promoting further trade. It may be 
noted that various British agents had already visited Ladakh and beyond, and 
the British Government India was fully aware of the activities of the Maharaja, 
who wanted to try his luck towards the north. 


Kashgar Embassy to Kashmir 


During this period an embassy reached the Kashmiri court from the Amir of 
Kashgar. At that time, Ataleeq Ghazi felt sandwiched between Russia and 
China. In order to seek protection, he tumed towards the British Government 
in India and Sultan Abdul Aziz of Turkey. For this purpose, he deputed Syed 
Yaqub Khan to Srinagar with presents for the Maharaja with a request that the 
British Government in India be persuaded to enter into a political alliance with 
Kashgar. The Maharaja, who was too anxious to fish in the troubled waters of 
Central Asia, felt inclined to support this proposal. 


In fact, the British wanted to use him for their imperial interests. It was 
agreed to depute a m’.*ic1 to Yarkand for the purpose of concluding a 
commercial treaty with ic Khan of Kashgar. The Maharaja of Kashmir agreed 
to pay for the expenses incurred in this mission. 


Political Mission to Yarkand 

In 1873, the Viceroy of India appointed Forsyth to conduct a mission to Yarkand 
for the purpose of concluding a commercial Treaty with the ruler of Kashgar 
and Yarkand. He was secretly instructed to obtain the fullest and most precise 
information on every subject pertaining to the region. For this purpose, he 
was provided with a staff of officers to accompany him. In fact, it was a 
political mission in the garb ofa commercial enterprise. Besides, Forsyth, the 
mission included seven British officers, six native officers and an escort 
consisting of 21 sowars and sepoys. The Survey of India placed a separate 
staff at the disposal of the mission. For this expedition, 100 mules were 
purchased. The Maharaja of Kashmir mobilised his official machinery to provide 
full cooperation to this mission. The mission proved very useful to the British 


da foothold, though temporarily, in Kashgar. Their policy of 


and they gaine Bi policy ¢ 
os uent political domination in 


commercial penetration with the aim of subseq 
Central Asia proved to be successful. 

Forsyth entered into a trade agreement with the Amir of Yarkand and 
Kashgar, on 2 February 1874, by which he secured concessions for the import 
of British products in Central Asia. The Amir agreed to allow the British 
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representative to stay in his court and the British mission at Kashgar was 
allowed to purchase movable and immovable property in his territories. The 
officer was designated as the Special Assistant to the Kashmir Resident for 
Chinese Affairs. As a result, the whole conduct of relations with the Central 
Asian territories, both commercial and political, passed into the hands of the 
British. The ‘leap forward policy’ of the Maharaja was buried and, he was 
asked to refrain from such wild adventures in future. 


The Silk Road 


The Silk Road was the great Trans-Asian highway which connected imperial 
Rome with distant China. Along it travelled, not only precious silk, gold, 
ivory, jade and rubies but art, culture and religion as well. The oases towns 
that sprang up beside it blossomed not only as commercial centres but also as 
centres of missionary activities. 


Cutting across mountains and deserts, people from the Mediterranean 
countries came in contact with the people living beside the Yellow river for 
away. The Silk Road and its branch roads, not only connected Asia with 
Europe and Africa but also carried much else besides silk, gold, ivory and 

’ jade. Along it travelled new ideas about religions, art, philosophy, knowledge 
and culture. 


Prior to the advent of Jesus Christ, the Buddhists from India preached 
Buddhism along the Silk Road to the people of Afghanistan, Central Asia and 
China. After this, they trasversed to Iran, Syria, Palestine and Egypt and 
established their viharas in these countries. Not only religion but Indian 
Buddhist art also penetrated these distant countries, and intermingled with 
that of the Chinese, the Greeks and the Egyptians. This happy blending of art 
and culture enriched temples, churches, viharas monasteries, mosques and 
khankahs during various periods of history. 


But Buddhism was not the only religion to travel along the Silk Road. A 
few centuries later, not only apostles but Jesus Christ himself visited many 
countries via the Silk Road. Prior to his ministry he had visited Sind and India 
but after he passed through Damascus, Hamadan, Merv, Kashgar, Leh and 
Srinagar. The Nestorian Christians, after being excommunicated at the Council 
of Ephesus in 432 fled towards Iran and then took the Silk Road to reach 
Kashgar, Kucha and Turfan. The followers of Mani also fled towards the East 
and took refuge in the oases on the Silk Road. They established themselves in 
various towns of China till their decline during the Arab invasions. 


In about 597 B.c. the Kingdom of Judea was destroyed by the Babylonian 
king. After this destruction, many Jews were made captive and transported to 
the eastern countries of Iran, Khurasan and Sind. In about 539 B.c. Cyrus the 
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great defeated the Babylonians and set free th Babvlon, who had 


= Jews of 


been kept there as slaves. It was during his reign th ¢ Jewish communities 
migrated to Iran, Afghanistan and Bokhara. retum from Punjab, 


Alexander the Great, kept some garrisons of Jewish soldiers, under 
Greek commanders, to guard his eastern dominions. Since then, the Jews 
became involved in trade on the Silk Road between Antioch and Sian. Some 
Jewish traders settled at the famous commercial towns of Merv, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, Niya, Miran, Turfan and Tun-huang. 
They were connected with the traffic in silk and their trading posts became 
their permanent homes. From China, these Jewish communities arrived in Japan 
in the second century. 


Indian Art in Central Asia 


The successive way of Buddhist learning, art and culture travelled to Central 
Asia from Kashmir. It is for this reason that we find the imprint of Kashmiri art 
in the works, found at Kizil, Dandan-uiliq, Tun-huang, Khotan and Kashgar. 
All these works of art have been executed by Kashmiri artists. calligraphers 
and painters. The Kashmiri style of art has been variously called the Gandhara 
art and the Graeco-Iranian Buddhist art. Others have termed it as the Kushana- 
Gandhara art. However, it cannot be denied that besides maintaining its 
individuality, Kashmiri art, during the course of its evolution became 
intermingled with the art styles and traditions of other countries. It enriched 
itself from the Greek, Persian, Indian, Tibetan and Chinese artists. 


The paintings and sculptures taken away by Stein from Kizil, Karashr, 
" ly Kashmiri and bear a close connection with 


Khotan and Turfan are definite ‘ 
similar relics from Ushkar, Parhasapura, Kanispur and Harvan in Kashmir. The 
titles of Akhnoor, Ahan, Mattan and Harvan in Kashmir depict the features of 
the Central Asian men and women. A careful study of these titles would 


reveal that during ancient times, the valley of Kashmir ie a san 
civilization and culture with the people of Turkestan. The a g nie p = 
of Kashmiri art reached its zenith in the reign of Lalitaditya u oes in ie 
725-756) when Kashmir established its sway over a vast . : : n Cont 
Asia, Afghanistan and Northern India. We have every Sins sete 
almost all the wall paintings found in Central Asian a. jo 
created by Kashmiri artists. The painted book ee ie spear 
found at Gilgit are tangible evidence of the Kas 


flourished in Kashgar and Ladakh. 
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Petrovsky and other Russians yielded 532 items of priceless antiquity that are 
now kept in Moscow. Krotkov stole away 4,073 rare manuscripts from viharas 
and caves along the Silk Road. Kolokov, another Russian Council, looted 
priceless silk paintings from tombs in Central Asia, which are now kept in 
Leningrad. 


Seven Hedin of Sweden, made two treasure-hunting raids into the lost 
cities of Takla Makan in 1895 and 1899. His booty included and rare terracotta 
figures, unique figurines, wall paintings, manuscripts, coins, and rugs, now 
kept in Stockholm. 


In 1902 Otani of Japan organised several raids into the Central Asian 
towns of Urumchi, Turfan Karakhoja, Niya and Kucha for collecting of Buddhist 
manuscripts and relics. The Japanese dug up several ruins and took away a 
significant number of antiquities. 


In 1902, the Germans organised the first treasure-hunting raid into Central 
Asia under Albert Grunwedel. This raid yielded 46 boxes full of manuscripts, 
sculptures and wall paintings. The second raid, in 1904, under Albert Le Coq, 
yielded frescoes, murals and relics. He also looted giant size wall paintings 
depicting scenes pertaining to Buddhism and Hinduism. The third raid in 1905 
yielded them finest paintings. In the Second World War, some of these Central 
Asian treasures were destroyed during the bombing of Berlin. 


In 1906, France joined the race for treasure hunting in Central Asian 
towns and Paul Pelliot succeeded in procuring manuscripts, paintings, 
sculptures and other relics from Tunhaung. 


The British joined this looting spree and employed Aurel Stein for 
conducting treasure-hunting raids into the lost cities of Central Asia. In 1888 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir State had given him an assignment to 
translate Kalhana’s Rajatarangini — the River of Kings — from Sanskrit into 
English. Making his base in a beautiful meadow, named Mohand Marg in Kashmir, 
he conducted his researches and raids into the lost cities of Central Asia. When 
he died in Kabul in 1943, his beloved, a Kashmiri Pandit lady, prepared a befitting 
grave for him at their favourite resort in Mohand Marg. 


In 1893, the British Government directed its political agents in Srinagar, 
Gilgit Chitral, Leh, Mashad and Kashgar to collect antiquities for the British 
Museum in London. Macar they succeeded in collecting curious from Kashgar. 
Aurel Stein conducted the first treasure-hunting raid into Takala Makan in 
1900. He employed 30 labourers for digging sand buried graves and tombs at 
Dandan-uiliq. These unskilled diggers brought about vast devastation to 
ancient Buddhist relics. Stein’s booty included a large number of Sanskrit 
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texts, idols, paintings, Statues, documents, frescoes, which were sent to Calcutta 
for onward transport to London. 


Aurel Stein raided the rock-cut caves at Tunhwang in 1907. Besides his 
personal staff of seven, he engaged 50 labourers, 25 camels, 30 asses and 
several local guides for this systematic plunder of antiquities. His men 
destroyed priceless relics pertaining to Tao, Loatse, Confucious, Buddha, 
Zoroaster, Christ, Nestorius and Mani. His booty included a large number of 
tablets in Kharoshti script, historical scrolls, Buddhist Sutras, wall paintings, 
frescoes, murals and banners. Stein also stole away 13,000 Aramaic, Sogdian, 
Sanskrit, Chinese, Turkish and Tibetan manuscripts. 


Stein’s convoy of treasures would reach his base camp in Srinagar and 
from hence be transported to Calcutta for onward transfer to London. It is for 
this reason that some little portions of this plunder has remained — forgotten 
in the Government museum, Srinagar, Kashmir. 


Verdict of History 

When we speak of culture we have to think about these so called scientists 
who have devastated, destroyed and plundered the cultural heritage of a 
people. They did not hesitate even from robbing art treasures lying buried in 
the lost oasis towns along the Silk Road. While digging up tombs, graves and 
monuments, they destroyed more than what they were able to steal. They 
were worse than grave-robbers. In fact, they were thieves, who enriched their 
museums with stolen goods and artifacts. They came from Russia, Germany, 
France, Hungary, Japan and America to plunder to Central Asia. They were 
supported by the Governments of these countries. As such, the countries 
involved in this plunder of cultural heritage of Central Asia should be asked 
to return these valuable vestiges of the past to their original owners. Secondly, 
they must come themselves to restore these antiquities in their ee 
monuments. Thirdly, these countries and their governments must compensate 
the loss, which their treasure-seekers have done to Central Asia. 
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Pioneering Pilgrims, Artisans and Merchants 


Radha Raina, India 


Artistic achievements reflect an enduring civilization and have to be 
understood in the context of social and cultural processes, disjunctive historical 
events, and the movement of people through trade and pilgrimage. 


It would be an anachronism to consider a cultural legacy in part, nor 
should it be viewed in terms of a cultural conquest. Instead, it must be seen as 
a unique discourse between indigenous tradition and peripheral influences of 
neighbouring civilizations. The many recurring themes and stylizations suggest 
convergences in terms of transmitted ideas, demonstrating the artistic response 
to cultural contacts. The apparent complexity of underlying sources is difficult 
to condense into a definition of distinct style or origin, for they are convoluted 
and often ambiguous. Besides, there has been an uneven transmission of 
creative impulses as geographies were fluid and often indeterminate. 


There were several and diverse levels of cultural penetrations and 
contributory influences which have been addressed, though briefly, under 
three heads: the role of pilgrims; movement of artisanal communities; and 


trading impulses. 


The Role of Pilgrims 
India’s ancient kinship with Central As 
with the spread of Buddhist thought an 
in the prolific creation of religious and artistic 
of the ancient civilizations along its path. 
Consonant with the spread of Buddhism was the spread of literacy and 
civilization, the culture of cities. Under the Kushanas, from the first century 
A.p. Buddhism had spread as far as Eastern Iran and the region between the 
Oxus and Jaxartes and the Tarim basin, from where it began its penetration and 


conversion of distant China. 


ia is several millennia old, corresponding 
d ideology. More importantly, it resulted 
expression absorbing influences 


The early expansion of Buddhism had an intimate connection with long- 
distance trade and markets. The Buddhist religious establishments spread 
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along the trade routes and provided the horizontally integrated infrastructure 
of extensive empires such as those of the Mauryas and Kushanas, 
incorporating ethnically diverse military and mercantile elites (Wink, 1990. 
p. 227). Besides as Buddhism spread along the existing trade routes, fortified 
monasteries defended by martial monks provided protection against armies, 
bandits and criminal tribes; additionally acting as bank vaults where traders 
could keep their money and gain interest (Staal, 1980, p. 40). 


_ The Buddhist emphasis on pilgrimage brought about new possibilities 
in the development of various crafts, in the context of increasing trade and all 
its commercial advantages. From the fifth century onwards foreign influences 
permeated the weaving of silk textiles in China. Auspicious decorative motifs 
from India such as the peacock, lion, elephant and the Bodhi tree began to be 
encountered. An interesting Tang brocade textile fragment from Turfan, 
Xinjiang province has a motif of confronting peacocks. A possible explanation 
is that auspicious motifs were woven especially for pilgrims or Buddhist traders 
who carried them as donations to the ‘Land of the Buddha’ (Liu, 1996, p.18). 
There are no extant examples of Tang silk in India due to the climate and the 
custom of cremation. Yet it is well documented in Chinese, Sanskrit and Tamil 
literature. 


The decorative spirit of introducing stylized Indian motifs is also chanced 
upon in the frescoe from Afrasiab (old Samarkand) dating to the sixth to 
seventh centuries. Garments reveal the stylized peacock amidst other mythical 
motifs placed in roundels, a Sassanian contribution. Though no concrete 
attributions can be made, it reflects nonetheless cross cultural influences of 
distant civilizations through trade and merchandise. 


The Buddhist monasteries were veritable storehouses of art. Among 
the valuable finds of Aurel Stein at Dunhuang is the spectacular fragment of 
‘The Thousand Buddhas’ (eighth to ninth centuries) rendered in silk chain 
stitching. (National Museum, New Delhi). 


It is maintained that chain stitched wall hangings were in use at the 
Buddhist monasteries in Kashmir dating to a.p. 525. Though conjectural, it is 
suggested that this technique was introduced from Khotan, famous not only 
for its jade but also for exquisite embroideries. For Khotan was an important 
bastion of Mahayana Buddhism which ended only with the Turks and later 
with the advent of Islam. Besides, the relationship between Kashmir and 
Khotan is attested to by numerous legends which have survived both in 
Khotanese texts and the diaries of Chinese pilgrims. For instance Xuanzang 
observed that a famous image of a crowned Buddha from Baghai was 
miraculously transported from Kashmir to Khotan where it became the icon of 


an important temple. 
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According to Roderick Whitfield there was a category of images known 
in Chinese as ‘ruixing’ or auspicious images which were said to have come 
‘felai’, flying from India across Asia to Khotan, Kucha or other sites along the 
Silk Road. In practice these were the images brought by monks along with 
Buddhist texts that were to serve as models for image-makers in distant regions 
(Whitfield, 1995, p.149). 


The demand for the 1000 Buddha pattern at Dunhuang was enormous. 
The pattern was created with the aid of pounces, the regularity of size was an 
important feature of ‘The Thousand Buddhas’. Its use extended to silk 
paintings, embroideries, murals, low relief clay plaques as well as ceiling 
decoration. (Fraser, 1996, pp. 60-62). 


Chain stitching, rendered in present day Kashmir with a cobblers’ hook, 
reveals the identical filling up of open spaces with a circular movement, no 
different from ‘The Thousand Buddhas’ fragment. 


Of particular significance was the presence of Indian Buddhist monks, 
Brahmins and scholars in Central Asia. They were needed for the translation 
and interpretation of Buddhist sutras. In the period between the fourth to 
seventh centuries most scholars and pilgrim monks started their hazardous 
journey to Central Asia and China from the Hinayana institutions of higher 
learning from historical North West India. An interesting mural painting 
showing the head of a Brahmin from Duldur Akhur, Kucha, Xinjiang dating to 
the sixth century illustrates this movement. (Paul Pelliot Collection) 


Among these learned missionaries was Kumarajiva, born to Indian 
immigrants in Kucha, and trained in Kashmir. He was captured by the Chinese 
in 383 at Kucha and set to translating Buddhist texts (Klimburg - Salter, 


1982, p. 33). 

While Buddhist monks increased intellectual communication and the 
spread of knowledge, commercial transactions too increased and alarge ie 
of pilgrims often functioned as agents for Buddhist texts, icons and relics. 


This was largely to pay for travel costs, to win patronage and receive hospitality. 
(Liu, 1996, p. 26) 

By the seventh century, the volume of Buddhist scriptures = eee 
enormous proportions and Buddhist monks had carried Buddhism from Not : 
West India across Central Asia to China. Lay craftsmen often accompanie 
the monks, for even when local styles of architecture were used in puree 
painters, image makers and wood carvers were required to reproduce paintings 
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and images of Buddhist divinities in the correct conventional manner. 
(Snellgrove, 1982, p. 66) 


The first Buddhist pilgrim in India from Tang China (A.D. 629-645) was 
Xuanzang during the short reign of King Harsha (a.p. 606-647). In his Buddhist 
records of the Western regions ‘Xiyu ji’, he recounts his experiences of the 
large monastic communities then active in the Tarim basin, and the legends 
and traditions, both Buddhist and secular, of its people. After spending a total 
of 13 years in the sub-continent he returned to his native China laden with 
many gold and silver statues, 150 relics of the Buddha and 657 sacred texts, in 
all a total of 20 pony loads. He was the predecessor to a stream of cultural and 
religious exchanges over the following centuries. 


After some six centuries of more or less continuous artistic activity in 
Buddhist monasteries, there was a marked decline from the seventh century 
onwards. There is however evidence in Northern Pakistan of a significant 
increase in the production of portable objects (Hindu and Buddhist) such as 
sculptures in bronze and stone as well as an increase in Buddhist images 
carved or cut into rocks along the Karakoram trade routes as also the pilgrimage 
routes connecting Central Asia to India via the Indus Valley. (Klimburg-Salter, 
1982, p. 84) 


Though the shadows of time have lengthened and much has been 
obliterated, the astonishing archaeological finds along the trade routes have 
revealed a wealth of information. For it was not only the subtle equations of 
religious ideals but diverse cultural penetrations that combined to nourish a 
startling creative atmosphere for the arts. 


Movement of Artisans, Skills and Technologies 


The racial and cultural drifts across the heartland of Asia has in large measure 
stimulated aspects of cultural interchange. Orientalist Paul Pelliot observed 
that forced migrations of people from one end of Asia to another was 
a fairly common feature, at times for political reasons and at other times for 
the need of skilled labour for the development of crafts. There were, 
besides, artisans in search of more remunerative commissions in distant 
lands. There was, also, the obscure interaction resulting from the mobility of 
individual craftsmen who carried their tools and details of recorded drawings 
on their travels. 


Northern India’s geographical proximity with Central Asia resulted in 
far greater cross-regional and social interaction which, in turn, led ite the 
forging of significant ties. Chronicled in Srivaras Zaina Rajtarangini Is the 
influx of large numbers of Central Asian craftsmen to Kashmir in the reign of 
Sultan Zain-ul-abiden (1420-70). They arrived in search of more remunerative 
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commissions and were not only welcomed by the Sultan but also accorded 
state subject rights. (Dhar, 1994, p, 237) 


; Contemporary Samarkand, Timur’s famed capital, was brimming over 
with skilled foreign captives, the finest artisans captured by Timur in the 
course of his lightning conquests across Asia. “He took from Damascus 
learned men and craftsmen and all those who excelled in any art, the most 
skilled weavers, jewellers, carpenters, farriers, painters, bowmakers, falconers, 
in short craftsmen of every kind.” (Sanders, 1936, pp. 160, 166) 


Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, ambassador from Spain, reached Samarkand in 
1404, he found so many skilled foreign captives that “the city was not large 
enough to hold them, and it was wonderful what a number lived under trees 
and in caves outside.” (Gasciogne, 1971, p. 13) 


When Timur over ran Delhi in 1398, the finest stone masons were 
destined to join the already swelling craft community at Samarkand. Timur’s 
chronicler Sharaf-aldin Ali Yazdi maintained that for the new congregational 
mosque known as Bibi Khanum (Timur’s favourite wife) masons were brought 
from India and Iran, and the material for construction was hauled on the backs 
of 95 elephants, those that Timur had brought back from India. Whereas 
Timur brought Indian craftsmen to work at Samarkand, his descendants, the 
Mughals, took Persian ideas to India where they raised architectural 
monuments of even greater fame and splendour. 


India also enjoyed a glorious heritage of freedom, giving shelter and succour 
to exiled martyrs from distant lands. Especially significant was the arrival of 
Sayyid Ali Hamadani in Kashmir in 1379 with a Kafila (entourage) of. some 700 
followers. This coincided with Timur’s intolerance of the Naqshbandis and 
Sayyids of Hamadan and Subzwar. (Parmu, 1969, pp. 103-4) 


Not much is known of the composition of the entourage but itis probable 
that there were artisans in their midst. The mosque of Shah-i-Hamadan 
constructed by Sultan Sikandar (1398-1413) has a fascinating interior, ornate 
motifs embellish the ceiling creating an architectural environment that has 
close parallels in stylistic treatment with mosques and madrasas in Central 
Asia and Persia. The Mir Majali Dawla madrasa at Kanibadaam, present day 


Tajikistan, has astonishing similarities. 

Of equal interest is the roofing device known = the ‘lantern roof’. It 
was probably invented in North West India and the lantern roof’ concept 
spread through Iran and Central Asia. It is also found in imitative cave 
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architecture for example in Bamiyan (carved) and Dunhuang (painted), 
(Klimburg, 1982, p. 37) 


Another interesting feature in wooden architecture in the Western 
Himalayas is the “Khatam band’ ceiling. Small slips of pine wood are delicately 
bound together to form a fascinating geometric pattern, moulding that is 
somewhat flat and not deeply recessed. Ram Chandra Kak describes this kind 
of ceiling as being of Saracenic origin. Ceilings of parallel construction are to 
be found in Samarkand, Bukhara, Iran, Istanbul, Algiers and Morocco. 


This was part of the endless cycle of movement of concepts and skills 
migrating East to West and back again. 


Paper making (from vegetable fibres) invented by the Chinese in 105 B.c., 
spread westwards after their defeat at the battle of Atlak in A.p. 751 when their 
Arab victors set them to work at Samarkand. In the medieval world it is said 
that the best paper came from Samarkand. The water for the karkhanas came 
from the vicinity of the Kan-i-gil meadow, besides which there was still water, 
the Qara-su, which is also referred to as Ab-i-Rahmat. (Thackston, 1996, p. 86) 


Paper was probably introduced from China to Tibet in the eleventh 
century. The western parts of India acquired the knowledge from the Arabs. 
From the Muslim emigrants of Samarkand the technology was transferred to 
the Western Himalayan region in the early fifteenth century. Kashmir soon 
developed into a large production centre for handmade paper from hemp, 
which grows abundantly in the Himalayas. 


A distinctive style of illustrated manuscript produced largely for export 
developed in Kashmir. A copy of the Shahnamah or Book of Kings was 
copied at Rajaur in 1719, and has been identified as an early example of folk 
style that flourished in the eighteenth to nineteenth centuries. This style had 
a direct impact on the art of book-making in Central Asia as illustrated books 
were commonly exported there. (Blair and Bloom, 1995, p. 30) 


The Mughal occupation of Central Asia in 1646-47 meant that contact 
with Indian painting increased and manuscripts illustrated at Bukhara in the 
later seventeenth century, such as a copy of Nizami’s Khamza (five poems) 
made in 1648, reveal that Bukharan painters were increasingly dependant on 
foreign models for the depiction of landscape and dress, showing Indian 
influences in particular. 


The illustrated manuscript was transformed into a major art form which 
enjoyed widespread and enduring popularity. In Central Asia royal patronage 
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of illustrated manuscripts declined on the death of Shibanid Khan Abd-al- 
Aziz in 1550. It is maintained that several artists emigrated from Bukhara to 
Golconda in the Deccan and established themselves at the court of the 
Qutubshahis. The manuscripts they illustrated there, such as a copy of Hatifi’s 
Khusrau and Shirin dated 1568-69, maintain the figural types and costumes 
of Bukharan painting, but include features of Golconda painting such as a tall 
narrow format, and a distinctive pallette of inky blue and lilac pink. (Blair and 
Bloom, 1994. p.211) 


In addition to the various forms of book-binding in Timurid times, such as 
stamping, pressing, cutting and gilding of leather, another technique was 
introduced — that of lacquer book-binding. Lacquer book covers can be 
traced to fifteenth century Persia in which the earliest examples have designs 
similar to those on leather book-bindings, consisting of medallions with 
pendants and comer pieces (Topkapi Saray Library, Istanbul). In the sixteenth 
century lacquer book-bindings are encountered with increasing frequency 
and those executed in Kashmir are quite spectacular in their delicate and 


skillful rendering of detail. 


The charming Gilgit manuscript covers (Institute for Central Asian 
Studies, Kashmir) constitute the only surviving examples of Kashmiri painting. 
This, together with the evidence offered by the murals from the Hindukush 
and with the eleventh century murals from Ta-pho, helps to identify the lost 
school of tenth and eleventh century Kashmiri painting (Klimburg Salter, 


1982, p. 88) 


The early cast silver ; 
which has parallels in the frontispieces of the Seljuk T 


bindings of Bukhara reveal a form of ornamentation 
urks (C 1038-1225). 


* * * 


The affinities in lacquer, wares more commonly referred to as papier mache, 
evokes interest both within the region of origin and in its wider context of 
Asian lacquer wares. Qalamdans (cases for holding writing pes of 
eighteenth century Kashmir correspond both in style and execution to those 


of Bukhara. 
i i i iti f design vocabularies 
Of particular interest is the repetitive use 0 cabt 
seat Asia. The legendary ‘Gul-e-bulbul’ (the rose and the nightingale) 
is widely used in Kashmir, Central Asia, Persia and Turkey. One of the possible 
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explanations for this homogeneity of design element was the imminent mobility 
of craftsmen and resulting intercourse throughout Asia. 


The Silk Road acted as a conduit for the trade of manufactured goods. 
Papier mache being both durable and light was a favoured item of trade, which 
in tum led to the dissemination of design as also technical elements. 


Trading Impulses 


The evolution of materials and techniques produced in one a market for another 
through modification or adaptation is critical to understanding the transmission 
of artistic traditions. 


There appears to have been a point and counter-point of cultural 
interchange along the braid of ancient caravan trails. China’s fabled silk lent 
its name to this vast network of routes, acquiring the evocative name, the Silk 
Road, coined by the German Geographer Baron von Richthofen in the 
eighteenth century. As a description it is somewhat misleading for apart from 
silk, rich and varied was the merchandise traded. In addition to manufactured 
goods there were natural products as well as precious metals. 


Widely distant civilizations met and transacted on the trade routes. The 
route was divided into areas of influence — both political and economic. 
Chinese traders escorted their merchandise possibly as far as Dunhuang or 
beyond the Great Wall to Loulan, where it was sold or bartered to Central 
Asian middlemen, Parthians, Soghdians, Indians and Kushanas — who then 
carried the trade to cities of the Persian, Syrian and Greek merchants. Each 
transaction increased the cost of the end product which then reached the 
Roman Empire in the hands of Greek and Jewish entrepreneurs. 


In the last several millennia there has been a continuous movement of 
people, goods and ideas between India, Central Asia and China. Northern 
India was linked with a feeder route from the Southern arm of the Silk Road. 
Braving inhospitable terrain, precipitous gorges and steep mountain passes, 
across the clouds of darkness and dawn came merchants in large numbers. 
Despite the considerable risks, the lure of huge profits prompted them to 
undertake these expeditions. 


The cross-currents of trading activity led to the forging of significant 
linkages. The famous cache of luxury items including Indian ivory objects, 
Syrian glass, Roman metal and stucco sculptures found at Begram (ancient 
Kapisa) near Kabul, dating from second to fourth centuries a.p., reveals a 
remarkable composition in that objects originating from the Roman Empire, 
China, Central Asia and India were found in the hoard. Further, the discovery 
of texts in Chinese, Soghdian and Greek written in different scripts such as 
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Kharosthi, Brahmi and later proto-Sarada shows the varied composition of 
the participants in this trade. (Hermann and Zurcher, p. 373) 


Recent excavations in the Surkhan D’arya province of Southern 
Uzbekistan have brought to light the Dal’verzin hidden treasure of the Kushan 
period (first century B.c. third century a.p.). Among the interesting finds are 
ingots of gold, bracelets, earrings and necklaces. Of particular interest are the 
carved ivory legs ofa throne, a decorated comb and two chess men, distinctly 
imported Indian objects, establishing the early origin of commercial contact 
between India and Central Asia. 


Trading activity stimulated urbanisation and encouraged the emergence 
of an influential class of merchants who employed specialised craftsmen and 
service trades. 


A strong Soghdian merchant class emerged in Central Asia from the 
sixth century until the Muslim conquest in the eighth century. The Soghdians 
were the international merchants of the Kushana empire and the leaders of the 
caravans along the Silk Road. Christopher Beckwith maintains that they also 
traded as far south as Kashmir and Ladakh. The Soghdians had an inscriptional 
alphabet and later cursive script derived from Aramaic. Many rock inscriptions 
exist in Soghdian in the upper Indus valley and in Ladakh confirming this 


movement. 


The Soghdian crafts were highly developed and metal work particularly 
noteworthy, as is seen in the quality of swords, chain mail, bronze, silver and 
gold dishes and jewellery with precious stones. It is possible that the Soghdian 
merchants traded most of the gold objects to India, where they could obtain 
the highest prices. Textiles and rug making were also developed in the 
Soghdian cities. (Frye and Litvinsky, pp. 466-467) 


The principal city of Soghdiana was Samarkand. Of great interest are 
the frescoes discovered in the village of Kushania, not far from Samarkand. 
One of them depicts Chinese Emperors, another Turkish Khans and Indian 
Brahmins, and yet another shows Persian and Roman Emperors. (Talanova, 


1991, p.73) 


* * * 


eriments, the fabled Kashmiri shawl became the 
ndary sources maintain that Turkistan weavers 
ven shawl in the fifteenth century. Dale 
here is now a small body of literary and 
at the processing of fine goats hair and 


Woven with centuries of exp 
new treasure for export. Lege 
introduced the will Tapestry wo 
Gluckman however asserts that t 
archaeological evidence to suggest th 
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twill tapestry long predate the Sultan’s efforts in the fifteenth century 
(Gluckman, 1977, pp. 79-81) 


The earliest account that we have of shawl commerce is through the 
observations of the Count of Modave (1773-76). According to Modave most 
bedris (parcels of shawls secured in raw hide) on the north west route left 
Kabul for Bukhara and were eventually traded by Khivan merchants in Russia. 
Bukhara was an important trading centre and a transit post for the caravans 
well into the eighteenth century. There were not more than two caravans per 
year which passed between Bukhara and Russia each consisting of 4,000- 
5,000 camels, in a journey lasting close to three months. (Ames, 1986, p. 111) 


Bukhara was a vibrant commercial centre with some 200 caravan sarais 
with merchants of different nations. Alexander Burnes in 1832 observed that 
there are about 300 Hindus living in Bukhara in a caravan sarai of their own. 
They are chiefly natives of Shikarpoor in Sind, and their numbers has of late 
increased. (Burnes, 1834, p. 286) 


With the burgeoning demand for fine Kashmiri shawls among the nobility 
of Central Asia, woven shawl designs were adapted for their specific 
requirements. Moorcraff has left us with an invaluable account of shawls and 
shawl goods commissioned for the prosperous classes of Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, Turkey, Turkistan and Russia. He observed: “I find the merchants 
from Gela and other cities of Chinese Turkistan from Uzbek, Tartary, from 
Kabul, from Turkey engaged in purchasing and waiting for the getting up of 
shawl goods in conformity to the taste of the markets for which they are 
intended”. (Ames, 1986, p. 109) 


ae Interestingly, Abdul Karim, a Bukharan merchant, observed that 
individual Kashmiri traders often travelled to Central Asia with their packages 


of shawls. It would appear that the hazardous terrain did not inhibit the peddlers 
instinct. 


Besides trade of great interest is the dissemination and overlapping use 
of design vocabularies. Persian carpets in the sixteenth century featured the 
medallion either in an arabesque or floral tracery, rather in the manner of the 
book binders. Later they adapted intricate shawl designs on carpets in both 
Persia and Afghanistan. In the eighteenth century Kermani shawls incorporated 
important features of Sikh abstract design, the concentric cone, the stacked 
array of rose medallions and the rustic hooked vine, replacing in large measure 
designs of Persian provenance. Features of commonality not evident in the 
earlier periods of Kerman shaw] weaving. 


Legend maintains that the amli or needle-worked shawls referred to as 
Sozni was introduced by an Armenian, Khwaja Yusuf, who was an agent ofa 
Constantinople firm. The idea of introducing the needle-worked imitations of 
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the woven shawls was to undersell the intricate ‘Kani shawls’ and also to 
escape the levy of heavy taxation. 


Interestingly, if language holds a clue, the wealth of needle-worked 
embroideries of Central Asia are referred to as suzani. Embroidered fragments 
unearthed at the Soghdian castle of Mount Moog (seventh or eighth centuries) 
indicates that this is an art skill of great antiquity. The suzani or Borposh are 
generally large embroidered wall hangings placed on the wall facing the 
entrance of a home, each with its individual interpretation. The old centers are 
the cities of Ura — Tubeh, Samarkand, Khojend, Bukhara and surrounding 
areas. The elements of composition though often orderly and repetitive derive 
their richness from the perfection of the working as also the lustrous silk 
threads. They are virtually pieces of art. 


Bukhara was an equally important centre for embroideries, particularly 
textiles worked with the lavish use of gold and silver metallic thread. This was 
worked on ceremonial attire, scarves, skull caps and other personal accessories 
for wealthy patrons. Stylized motifs rendered in techniques astonishingly 
similar to those referred to in India as zardozi and Tillakari. The description 
of the form Tillakari, possibly derives from the term Tilla the gold coins in 
circulation from the Khanates of Bukhara, Kokand and Kashgaria. 


Interestingly, one of the Madrasas at the Registan in Samarkand is 
known as Tillakari (dressed in gold) and is an altogether magnificent structure. 


Sumptuous and yet utilitarian, metal wares were executed in beaten, tumed and 
soldered brass or copper sheets and lavishly decorated in a wealth of detail. 


The metal crafting techniques of Central Asia developed to meet the 
demands of the urban and nomadic aristocracy, later for Buddhist monasteries 
and Islamic mosques. 

The archaic animal style used by the nomadic people represents 
indigenous sources deriving inspiration from shamanism. Zoomorphic images 
in Central Asia were used in stylized forms, often just parts of animals such as 
chasmi bulbul (eyes of the nightingale), kuchkorak (rams horns) and pushti 
balik (fish scales). These were incorporated as quaint handles and spouts on 


utilitarian vessels (Khakimnov, 1986, p. 38). The animal style of ornamentation 


was partially eclipsed with the introduction of Buddhism and later Islam. 


Islamic metal wares were largely functional more than symbolic. 
Utilitarian vessels included ewers, basins, goblets, dishes and vases. Lamps 
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(chiragdan) and incense burners were made not only for domestic use but for 
mosques and also trade. 


Among the utilitarian vessels manufactured in the Western Himalayan 
region there are recognisable and astonishing similarities with those of Central 
Asia. The differences that exist extend to ornament and a different handling of 
an identical element. Among the most perceptible is the shape of the ewer, 
used for ceremonial and other ablutions. The shape may have been derived 
from an Iranian form, but with interesting variations both in India and Central 
Asia. 


The favoured technique was chasing, in a combination of geometric 
elements, later floral arabesque. The Islamic decorative repertoire echoes the 
content of accompanying Arabic inscriptions that invokes blessings to the 
often anonymous owners. Often tin is soldered on copper which has been 
deeply engraved over with an intricate design. The sunken ground is filled in 
with a black composition somewhat after the manner of neillo. 


Another metallurgical technique employed to produce a silvery coloured 
surface is tinning. Its chief use in the unalloyed state was for the tinning of 
water and cooking vessels to inhibit corrosion. Tin from the Malaysian 
peninsula was known as callai. Tinning of metal wares in India is known as 
kallai. Historical treatises exist on the practice of tinning in the sixteenth to 
seventeenth century texts Ain-i-Akbari (1590) and Rajdharmakosa (1676). 


The tea-urn or Samovar is said to have been introduced to Kashmir by 
travelling merchants from the North. It became an essential item in every 
household as they are passionately fond of tea, of which two kinds found 
their way into the market, Surati and Sabz. Sabz was the famous Chinese brick 
tea that was brought in regularly by merchant traders along the Silk Route. 
The samovars of Central Asia offer interesting parallels. 


The repertory of forms and usages of infinite wealth, whose terms 
strengthen and enhance each other in a system of exchanges, was brought 
about by the movement of portable objects through trade and pilgrimage, as 
also the mobility of craftsmen throughout Asia. 


The subject though treated marginally in this articles provides an initial 
understanding of the cultural contours that brought about the dissemination 


of art and craft traditions. The dimensions are wide and intriguing. And the 
search continues.... 


. Snellgrove, David L., 1982. 
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Exchanges and Interactions in the Field of 
Fine Arts, Handicrafts and Technology 


Mansura Haidar, India 


A coherent study of the history of Medieval Asia cannot be undertaken in 
isolation. This applies particularly to the study of the Central Asian history. 
The centrality of this region adds to the significance of its study for a proper 
understanding of Medieval Asian history with all its ramifications and in its 
true perspective. Central Asia has played an important role in the history of 
the world, both as the creator and the carrier of civilization. While an imprint of 
the Central Asian culture has been recognised in various spheres and periods 
of history of neighbouring and remote areas, the extent and depth of this 
impact or even its fusion have not so far been adequately analysed, estimated 
and determined. A variety of people (such as, fortune-seekers, militia-men, 
men of fine arts, invaders, traders, exiles and refugees) who had trickled from 
far-off lands into Central Asia’or had risen from its native soil, had in their own 
way contributed to the making of Asian civilization. 


In the same way, a study of the history of the Turco-Mongol invaders 
and their rich heritage in the right perspective is also needed. The Turco- 
Mongol institutions and the terminologies used by these invaders recur in 
the Mughal empire though these are often misunderstood and misinterpreted 
for want of an adequate knowledge of the languages and the customs of the 
related region. Similarly, the works undertaken in Mongolia and Central Asia 
with regard to the spread of Buddhism in these regions still leave some lacunae 
in a study of their sociological aspects and their impact on society. 


Central Asia has inherited from its Turbo-Mongol rulers (fourteenth to 
seventeenth centuries) a rich legacy of various administrative aud agrarian 
records and manuals known as souzomiz and yirlighs. A detailed study of 
these royal documents pertaining to various forms of land grants and papers 
relating to legal proceedings of gazikhana greatly help to correct as well as 
fill gaps in our information enabling us to understand the social structure, 
agrarian system, functions of ministers and various departments, system of 
delegation of power, agrarian and social relationships and commercial 
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transactions. Such a study can also help Indian historians in explaining 
Medieval Indian institutions and traditions which had been borrowed to a 
considerable extent from Central Asia. 


Tt must be kept in view that a study of this nature is likely to have its 
own problems. In the first place, the non-availability of source material in 
India and the problems arising from whatever material there is being in different 
languages (i.e. Mongol, Arabic, Persian, Russian, Chaghatai and Osmani 
Turkish) make it difficult for a scholar to undertake this study. Besides, the 
sources often have more legendary than historical character, suffering at times 
even from defects of distortions due to personal or religious grievances, or by 
presenting facts tainted by subjectivity or ‘centrism’. Discrepancies have 
also been noticed in various chronicles either due to lack of sufficient 
knowledge or even due to the usual medieval urge for including colourful 
material and juicy details. A comparative study of sources in different 
languages, therefore, appears to be essential for verifying and ascertaining 
facts. These prerequisites being unfulfilled, historians knowing only Persian 
and English tend to misinterpret the terminologies or base their observations 
necessarily within the framework of Islamic history in general. It goes without 
saying that incorrect assessment of relatively little known subjects or through 
misconceptions created by a misinterpretation of data and inaccurate 
chronologies can make a mockery of the study of history and inevitably lead 
to many inaccuracies. 


The socio-economic and religio-political spheres of Central Asia present 
an amalgam of multifarious cultures. Owing to frequent interaction and 
continuous movement of people and ideas among such regions as Kazakhistan 
and the Qirghiz steppes, Mongolia, China, India, Afghanistan, Turkey and 
Persia, a concealed chain of common currents of culture and a fascinating 
flicker of similarity of ethos can be noticed in numerous ways. 


Central Asia by virtue of its external involvements and indigenous events 
and movements, has influenced and shaped developments in surrounding 
regions. An examination of geopolitical history, physical features, descriptive 
and illustrative accounts of various routes connecting Central Asia with 
surrounding regions, its fluctuating political borders and the commercial 
fortunes, its fascinating socio-economic and historical profile and ancient 
linkages, clamour for reconnaissance. 


Although some valuable work has been done in certain European 
languages (e.g. Russian, French and German), a planned effort is yet to be 
made for the study of source material available in Persian, Uzbek, Arabic and 
Russian languages. One who is not sufficiently equipped to use the original 
sources in these languages cannot be expected to give a proper interpretation 
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of the terminologies used in the region: he is most likely to study the institutions 
of Central Asia within the framework of those prevalent in the Islamic lands or 
in Mughal India in general. A loose usage of certain terms by medieval 
historians or a drastically different connotation of one and the same term 
existing in Central Asia and elsewhere in the Islamic world misleads one to 
accept the desired interpretation though this may not necessarily be a correct 
connotation. To give an example: the term souyurghal defined as a subsistence 
allowance in Mughal India would more often stand for igfa (military grant) in 
Central Asia and would refer to a military grant or provincial rulership in the 
Timurid empire. In India, the term atalig is invariably used for a guardian or 
tutor of a minor—a regent. In Central Asia, however, the ataligs were like the 
Centre’s nominees for keeping a check over the provincial rulers’ activities 
and the state finances. In a way, these ataliqs functioned as prime ministers of 
the princes and simultaneously exercised control over the king’s share of 
revenue. Again, most of the institutions and customs either existing in Central 
Asia long before the advent of the Mongols or the non-existent practices 
which were prevalent elsewhere have been attributed to the reign of Chingiz 
Khan, presumably due to a lack of familiarity with the laws and system 
introduced by Chingiz Khan. Some scholars have described the Jats of India 
as being the ancestors of the Jetas of Central Asian semi-reche regions, though 
the two were vastly unidentical and even entirely different from each other in 
racial and ethnic characteristics. 


Consequently, it appears that an insight into the inner recesses of Central 
Asian civilization (with all its distinct deposits of new and varied dynasties and 
their subsequent transformation alongwith their own shades of origin and fusion) 
could indeed be a purposive venture. The sources available in certain languages 
hold a treasure of information on Central Asian history and the institutions and 
movements which affected neighbouring regions, commercial contexts, exchange 
of ideas pertaining not only to the fine arts but also to those events which had 


influenced historical developments and the processes of interaction between 
various regions. 


The continuous exchange of ideas, technical skill and artistry between 
India and Central Asia is nowhere so clearly visible as in the sphere of fine 
arts. Medieval Indian architecture presents an amalgam of several cultures. 
While Central Asian invaders such as, Mahmud of Ghazna and Timur had 
carried architects, masons, carvers, sculptors and engineers along with the 
building material from India. voluntary fortune-seekers and invitees emigrated 
from Iran and Central Asia. With their coming Indian architecture exhibited a 
fusion and harmonious synthesis of conceptual scheme, technique, 
ornamentation and decor. This fusion bore the imprint of Iranian, Central 
Asian and Turkish architectural features. The colourful tile ornamentation 
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and mosaic designs used in the Shah-i-Zindah complex at Samarkand had its 
replica in Jamali’s tomb at Delhi, and a striking resemblance is noticed between 
the square Samarid brick mausoleum at Bukhara (ninth to tenth centuries) and 
the square marble tomb of Sultan Hoshang at Mandu (fifteenth century). The 
Central Asian style is visible in the mausoleum of Emperor Humayun 
(constructed by the architect Mirak Mirza Ghayas), and in Nila Gumbad and 
Sabz Burj. Even the architecture of the provincial dynasties of Bengal, Jaunpur, 
Malwa, Gujarat and the Deccan also present a fine blending of regional and 
indigenous workmanship with an inspiration from Persia and Central Asia (e.g. 
Saiyid tombs, Lodi Bara Gumbad Mosque 1494 by Abu Amjad; Bidar monuments 
of Gulbarga, Golconda and Bijapur). Similarities with Central Asian Monuments 
are also noticed in the Agra and Fatehpur mosques and palaces and Sarai Nur 
Mahal in Punjab. 


Central Asian architectural features have extensively been adopted and 
adapted in India, e.g. panjara, girikh, hundal, gimakar, Khashikari, pestaq, 
guldasta, gumbad, manara, jaimir, jal, taq, suq-samanzar, etc. Their names 
and the exact technique involved in their making are available in some of the 
old treatises. Certain other important features such as carpet technique, flat 
arcuate roof decorated with stucco-deep niches, squinches, pendentives, 
spanudrels, etc.; or different kinds of minarets like angular, circular, fluted, 
stalectite, tapering, attached or stunted; varied types of decor, e.g. arabesque 
pattern, abstract articulation, vegetable and geometric designs also have been 
borrowed from Central Asia. Horticulturists from Iran and Turan added much 
to the art of gardening. The mura paintings on buildings in Agra and Fatehpur 
Sikri seem to bear an imprint of Turanian art. The art of book-making and the 
the eight styles of belle letters, namely, Kufi, Naskh, Sulls, Riga, Tauql, Parkam, 
Dobar and Nastaliq decorated Indian buildings. The most astonishing were 
the undergound and underwater structures. 


Another sphere showing evidence of brisk and continuous er 
ideas, artisty and expertise are the fields of vocal and resto a ais 
dance. The process of artistic amalgamation is said to have starte : aria 
Khusrau ora little earlier and was carried further by patrons of art co 4 
Husain Sheri of Jaunpur, Zainul Abidin of Kashmir, the Sur rulers, ‘eataes 
Great, Burhan Khan of Khandesh and the Nawabs of Oudh. ae a long- 
and general works written both in India and Central Asia co” aad sae 
standing contact between the two regions in the field of music Ibana, gul 
Nearly twelve Perso-Arab airs like aiman, gawl, hawa, basit, pee in India 
Zilaf, sarpardah, ghanam, sazzari ghara and sanam) were Kies emergence 

y Amir Khusrau whose name is associated in a big way W! 1 Abidin’s close 
and evaluation of khayal, tarana and tappa. Sultan cane and centres 
Contacts simultaneously with the Gwalior School, on the one , 
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of art in medieval Transoxiana on the other, further facilitated a fusion of two 
different waves of musical notes. Even the revelries of Muizuddin Kaiqubad 
contributed imensely in this field. The Sur rulers (particularly Ibrahim Sur, Adil 
Khan Sur and Sikandar Sur) were themselves good musicians and patrons of 
art. Ali Quli Qutab Shah introduced Nauroz, and Akbar the Great is said to 
have composed over 200 of the Khwarazmian tunes (e.g. Jalashahi, Kurat, 
Mahamir, etc.) absorbing Iranian and Turanian rhythms with Indian systems. 
Similarly, tunes like Ilahiya (sung in the early part of the morning) and Husaini, 
Shabana (sung in the latter part of evening), Husaini Karna and Todi, Jampuri, 
Ahang, Bazgoi, Ramdasi, Malhar Bazkhani, Badadur Todi are said to have 
their origins in Central Asia. The airs, namely, Shubai Mukhalif, Dar-i-Israr, 
Maghlub, Nihawand, Ashiran, Nawa, Rihawi, Bayat, Gushai Ajam, Earq, 
Qandahari fraq Nauroz, Chahargarh have all left their impact on Indian music 
and had evolved an equivalent in Ramkali, Purbi and Malwa Vibhas, Sughrai, 
Jaitsri, Jaijaiwanti, Dhamosri, Kanra darbari, Suddhi todi, Bhairwan, Malkaus 
and purba, Lalit pancham, Gujri, respectively. The new talks like Sawari, 
Pahlwan, Jat, Poshtu, Ara Chautali, Qawwali, Jald, Sul, Sul Fakhta ferodast, 
Jald Titala, Joumra—were the homogenous forms of blending of the Perso- 
Arab, Central Asian and Indian music notes. Apart from a number of well- 
known mixed ragas (e.g. Eman, Junylah and Hijj—a corruption of Perso-Arab 
airs of Zangulah and Hijaz), various other, products of indigenous and Central 
Asian and Perso-Arab scales have been mentioned in the sources with detailed 
description of the intricacies of each of these specialised versions. Incidentally, 
similarities are noticed in the tenor, contents and form of Abhinov Gupta’s 
Nathya Shastra and the treatises of Abdurrahman Jami and Kaukabi. In the 
new Khiyal the Indian mythological themes sung in Islamic style brought a 
completely new grace and embellishment to this old art. 


A number of stringed and other instruments, e.g. kKanun (dulcimer), 
gabus, tambur, dutar, sitar, nafir, surnai, kurnai, rubab, chang (harp), ghichak, 
shahrud, ud, nai, naqgara, aobuz—are found both in India and Central Asia 
and their antecedents, genesis and functions need, researcher’s zeal. 
Surprisingly, the Kirghiz folklore Manas refers not only to duff but to dhol 
also. The Siddi dance of Andhra Pradesh seems to have elements of Turkish 
dance movements hence the name, whereas Kashmiri dances, e.g. Rouf, Hafiza, 
Bachcha and others seem to have parallels in Central Asia dance forms. 
Needless to say that in this blending and commingling of Indian and Central 
Asian schools, the original identity of many of specialised forms in music and 
dance were entirely or partially lost coalesceing to assume an altogether 
different and new form. This fact is amply borne out by a number of works 
including Mauji Mausiqi and works of Safiuddin, Ladiki and others. Valuable 
information can be gleaned even from paintings and travelogues and through 
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certain valuable works like Mamak, Lahjat-i-Sikandar-Shahi, Nishat Ara 
and Mirat-i-Aftabnuma compiled in Medieval India. An extensive study of 
Indo-Persian and Central Asian works remains to be undertaken. If the relevant 
portions in each work are efficiently translated they can help a great deal in 
furthering our knowledge about such arts. 


Central Asian industries have as greatly influenced Indian handicrafts 
as Indian industries have left their imprint on Central Asian fine arts. The 
origin and growth of carpet, shawl and paper industries is attributed to Central 
Asian artisans. There is a striking resemblance in the art of chintz printing, 
jewellery, ceramics, metal wares, inlay work of the two lands. The ceramic 
industry showing lustrous and glazed pattern ware found in the excavations 
of Afrasiyab show striking similarity with the artifacts found in Purana Qila 
(New Delhi) and in Chamusanies and Andhra Pradesh excavations. Incendiary 
warfare and fire arms, preparation of ink and also technological expertise 
seem to have been borrowed by the Indians from Central Asia. Indian 
medical sciences and products were highly valued and widely appreciated in 
Central Asia. 


Avicenna had greatly admired the excellence of Indian medical 
practitioners and medicines and the shopping lists of travellers like Sumarqandi 
almost always included medicines from India. In the field of literature too the 
Indian style was adapted in Central Asia occasionally and was known as 
Sabak-i Hindi. Astronomy, mathematics and philosophy were other fields 
where Indo-Central Asian cultural and ideological exchange is clearly 
noticeable. 


Mughal paintings have been studied in great detail by various scholars 
and valuable tomes have been produced. There still remains much scope for a 
deeper study of Indian and Central Asian painting, both on an individual 
basis and exclusively in the context of mutual interactions. Scholars who have 
produced large volumes on these paintings have mostly ignored the Persian, 
Uzbeg and Turkish sources and relied upon secondary works. Consequently, 
even these studies have remained incompiete. 


In this contents, some of the travelogues pertaining to the two regions 
are of immense value. The accounts of Abdurrazzaq Samarkandi ( 1441) and 
Jamali are available though the word paintings of “wandering souls’ like Tahir 
Ghani Kashmiri (d. 1666 or 1668), Sirajuddin Bukhari and Haider Lahori (who 
compiled Ganji Tarikh in 1885) are not easily available in India. Both 
Abdurrazzaq Samarkandi and Jamali stress the fact that in India the rulers of 
Vijayanagar and certain other places were keen to know about Samarkand and 
its environs. Similarly, Mutribi confirms that Jahangir was inquisitive about 
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the unseen ancestral lands of Central Asia. Such examples can be multiplied. 
In medieval Central Asia, love for fine arts was a common malaise—a malady 
not confined to the elite or to the ruling class. It spread even among the ‘have 
nots’—the artisans, workers and even among labourers. After a day’s hard 
toil, they assembled at night to “earn their night’s sport”. Whether on the 
cross roads of the cities, under the street lamps or on the planks of shops, 
poets and literary figures recited their new poems, discussed new trends and 
tried to keep active contact with men of letters from distant lands. Even traders 
who went on trade missions to various parts of the world for commercial 
transactions often managed to kill two birds with one stone. Thus, Tarzi 
Samarkandi, a merchant by profession, happened to be in India where he 
enjoyed the company of learned men and had his “cup of knowledge filled to 
the brim by the waters of their wisdom”. Those involved in literary pursuits 
struggled hard for excellence and perfection and each such attempt was proudly 
displayed as a new break through. To quote an example: Khwaja Husain Mervi 
composed a long gasida of hundred couplets in which cardinal numbers were 


used appropriately. Its first line gave the same number as Akbar’s year of 


accession and the second line yielded the date of prince Salim’s birth. He 
called this poetical performance Asar-i Karnama and sent it to Bukhara 
obviously as a challenge to the Bukahra poets. Khwaja Hasan Nisari Bukhari 
composed an imitative poem in return of the same length and rhyme and this 
experiment of metres found favour with other Akbari poets of foreign origin 
like poet Nuruddin Tarkhan. 


In India, talented men from Central Asia were always valued. Not only 
kings but nobles too formed their own galaxy of accomplished courtiers. To 
mention a few of these, both Sahmi Bukhari and Fahmi Tehrani were attached 
to the court of Khan-e-Azam Aziz Kuka and lived mostly in Delhi. Sarwi 
Samarkandi was associated with the court of the Mirzas of Qandahar for 
whom he wrote a Fathanama on their victory in Bharooch. Manzari Samarkandi 
was in the service of Bairam Khan. During his three visits to India, Haider 
Tabrizi enjoyed the patronage of no less than three lovers of fine arts. 


The two highest awardees of Akbar’s benefaction happened to belong 
to the Central Asian literary nursery. One such person Maulana Qasim Kahi, 
a student of Maulana Jami, was an extremely, talented person. His multifarious 
capabilities made him a man of many parts. He excelled as a poet, mystic, 
musician, philologist, athlete and a wit. In Badakhshan, prince Askari is said 
to have showered his treasures on Kahi. However, when Kahi reached Akbar’s 
court, he was much appreciated. Akbar gave him an award of 10,000 tangas for 
one of his poems, “the second highest award ever given to a poet” as the 
highest award of 20,000 had again been bagged by Khwaja Hasan of Merv. 
Kahi’s lyrics were sung in the assemblies of kings. These lyrics composed 
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and set to music by Kahi soon became “famous through out the Islamic world. 
Kahi happened to be a protege of Khan-i Zaman while “retaining his affiliations 
with the court of Akbar”. Kahi was popular among his contemporaries and 
there existed mutually cordial relations and exchange of friendly 
correspondence between Ghazali Mashhadi and Kahi. Nevertheless, Abul 
Fazl does not seem to be very highly impressed by Kahi’s talents and asserts 
that “he knew something of the ordinary sciences, and well meaning people 
upbraided him because they did not know the circumstances” developed 
“spiritual attractions” and happened to be a “member of Akbar’s Divine Faith 
and a panegyrist of the Prophet”. 


Other important areas in which fruitful exchanges took place included 
astronomy, medical sciences and arithmetics. The father of Ibn-i Sina (980- 
1038) particularly instructed him to learn Indian arithmetic. The system of 
Arya bhatta as presented in Ardha Ratrika was also studied and practised by 
scholars like Alkhwarazmi and Abu Mashar Balkhi. 


Not only were Indian mathematicians, scholars and physicians honoured 
by extending invitations to stay in Central Asian Courts, but works their were 
also translated into local languages. The Charak Samhita, Bhe Samhita and 
works of Naga Arjun and other such Indian specialists were very popular. 
These were translated into Central Asian languages”’. 


During the reign of Caliph Al Mansur (a.D. 755-775), Indian mathematical 
and astronomical works were translated. Presumably, at this juncture Hindu 
numerals were also introduced among Arabs. Alkhwarazmi (a.. 800-850) wrote 
a book on Indian numerals. Although its original Arabic manuscript is not 
extant, its Latin version is found even to this day. Ibn-i Sina (a.D. 980-1038) 
confirms that there were discussions on philosophy, geometry and Indian 
arithmetic in his circle of contemporary scholars. The Indian method of 
computation was equally appreciated and used. After a careful survey of 
nineteen important Arabic texts and particularly through comments of Al- 
Uglidisi (a.p. 952), Saidan is said to have concluded that words like takht 
(dust computing board), ghubar (dust numerals), turab (dust numerals) ane 
al Hind (Indian or Indian way) were widely used by Arab scholars who got 
their ideas from the Indian practice when the knowledge of Indian arithmetic 
found its way to Arabia. The Arab appreciation for the Rule of Three 
(Trairasika) is well borne out by Alberuni’s remarks. Beruni had himself 
compiled an independent treatise entitled Firasikat al Hind (the rasika of the 
Hindus) and even used an example of reverse of three (Vyasta Trairasika) in 


his Kitabul Hind. 
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In the field of astronomy some fruitful exchange of ideas is noticed in 
particular. Some Uighur texts discovered in Turfan and dealing with lunar 
calculations were based on Indian astronomy. Abu Mashaar Albalkhi studied 
astronomy from Indian, Persian and other sources and was highly influenced 
by Aryabhatta (I)’s system of Ardha Ratrika. Besides, Alberuni who 
possessed the knowledge of Sanskrit, studied astronomical works also during 
his thirteen year’s sojourn in India though he assimilated this knowledge and, 
in turn, bestowed the advanced knowledge acquired by Greeks, Romans, 
Muslims and Sufis to Indian scholars. Tusi (A.p. 1259) and Ulugh Beg (1420) 
built observatories at Maragha and Samarkand respectively and the work 
done by Uzbek Khan Kuchikunji in Samarkand in the field of astronomy was 
of much significance though they have remained unappreciated. 


In the field of medical sciences also, a continuous flow and regular 
exchange of ideas seem to have taken place. Much has already been written in 
this context in the past. Sanskrit is said to have “played the same role in 
Khotanese medicine as did Latin in Europe”. Buddhist monks carried with 
them Indian drugs (like Navantika) and brought back important drugs from 
Central Asia. Abdurrazzaq Samarkandi has written his appreciation of Indian 
drugs and brought some of these for use in Central Asia. 


Abu Mansur Muwafag, a famous physician from Herat, confessed to 
having adopted the Indian way of learning as they (the Indians) were “more 
sharp-sighted in medical sciences than any other people and were accurate in 
medicinal researches”. Bernier refers to “the Mogal and Mahometan physicians 
who follow the rules of Avicenna and Averroes”. If Wasifi is to be believed, an 
Indian, Hamara Pal, served Avicenna and wished to be taught: ilmi tibb. 
Although Avicenna later taught him, he never included him among his forty 
slaves who were inducted for medical training. The dejected Hamara Pal retumed 
to India and learnt imi tibb from Indian physicians and returned to Transoxiana 
as a tabib-hakim and jarrah and at the request of Avicenna cured one of his 


slaves of an eye ailment through an Indian medicine and later on treated the 
ruler also. 


Indian handicrafts found their way into Central Asia through various 
sources. In accordance with his own records and usual practice, Timur “spared 
all artisans and clever mechanics, who were masters of their respective crafts”, 
including all builders and stone masons and ordered that “these should be set 
apart for my own special purpose to await my commands. . . and no craftsmen 
of whatever craft he be, shall be found any more in this”. Thus like Babylon, 
Delhi was left desolate, “Several times, the captives of war were carried away”. 
Babur had, however, appreciated the numerous Indian workmen and artisans 
of every kind but complained that in handicrafithere was no form or symmetry, 
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method or quality. He referred to the use of wick lamps and to the lack of 
“candles, torches or candlesticks.”!* 


Babur wished to remove the “lack of running water” and decreed that 
“water should be made to flow by means of wheels,” wherever he settled 
down. He looked for garden lands (even if ugly and displeasing). The land 
was converted into chaharbagh with tanks, talar (audience hall), garden, hot 
bath and private houses. Thus, the plots of garden were laid out in an orderly 
and symmetrical way with suitable borders and patterns in every corner with 
perfect arrangements of rose and narcissus. Although gardens were earlier 
built by Feroz Shah Tughlaq (1351-88) also, the Mughals were the first to 
introduce “formal watered oasis gardens”. The extension of irrigation and the 
custom of building tombs within a garden had also been their contribution. 
Abul Fazl echoes the complaints of Babur regarding lack of iced or cooled 
water, excessive heat, scarcity of grapes, melons and carpets and of camels, 
and proudly proclaims that Akbar had “remedied these deficiencies”. Not 
only had saltpetre become popular due to its cooling properties, but also 
under Akbar’s supervision, trellised chambers were constructed with slender 
fragrant roots called khus (odoriferens grass, andropogon muricatum)— 
presumably in line with the traditions of Yurt: “if water be sprinkled, another 
winter arises amid the summer heats.” 


Abul Fazl refers to the fact that “the horticulturists of Iran and Turan 
have settled here (in India) and the cultivation of trees is in a flourishing 
state”. Under Akbar’s patronage, “skilled hands from Turkestan and Persia 
sowed melon, and planted vines”. Traders “introduced in security the fruits 
of those countries each in its season. . . which occasioned an abundance here 
when they were not procurable in their own”. Gre ! 
having its origin in Central Asia. The concept of animal zoos or bird sanctuaries 
is said to be of Central Asian origin. The cuisines too were introduced. Abul 
Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari includes recipes of Central Asian food with Indian spices 
added to it. Even today, the term ‘Mughlai’ continues to attract those fond of 
good food. The use of tea is said to have been introduced in Kashmir by 
e into the valley from across the Pamirs. Mirza Haider Dughlat 
rink into Kashmir though its use was 
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The evolution of Mughlai miniature painting owes a great deal to Central 
Asian masters. Delhi was enriched by the arrival of Muhammad Murad 
Samarkandi, a famous miniature painter of his time, whose 115 illustrations of 
Firdausi’s Shahnama, preserved in the Tashkent Library bear witness to his 
skill. He came to India where he produced such masterpieces as “portrait of a 
young man studying a book” or “a princess” in the style of Indian school. His 
miniatures though of “provincial trend” possessed “democratic tendencies 
representing peoples” strugles. In sixteenth century Central Asia, a craving 
for classical literature and increasing religious fanaticism demanded “official 
ceremonial style” which Muhammad Murad reluctantly adopted. The Indian 
style of miniature painting, especially those of the Delhi masters, was followed 
in Central Asia by some Central Asian miniaturists in the seventeenth century. 
Another renowned “master of Herat groups” was Mahmud Muzahib who is 
said to have enriched the well-known classical devices of the Timurid trend 
with new ones of his own making. He was the first in the Bukhara school to 
introduce a light chiaroscure model, to depict his figure in profile—a tendency 
almost entirely alien to Central Asian miniature painting. The new features 
introduced in the painting “Mystery Treasury” possibly “anticipated the 
style typical of the Moghul miniatures in India”. 


Some miniature painters of the seventeenth century too are said to have 
followed the Indian style of painting, particularly that of the Delhi masters. In 
this context, Hatifi’s Timur Nama (Br. Musm Add. 22703) copied in 1560 and 
illustrated at the turn of the sixteenth century has a unique blending of Indo- 
Turani style. While the Indian life is treated with profoundness displaying 
precision and exquisite knowledge of the subject, there seems to be an 
unmistakable representation of the “reminiscent” of the Samarkand illustrations 
of Zafarnama (copied in 1628). In the illustrations made by Evaz Muhammad 
and Mulla Bihzad to Khamsa (1668-71), the “volume modelling of figures, the 
arrangement of landscape scenes, added to that a number of minor details 
bear the mark of Indian art, although in essence the miniatures preserve Central 
Asian traditions”. The historical episodes-illustrated in Indian manuscripts 
depict Indian architecture, flora and fauna, animals and ornamentation even in 
Central Asian paintings, which suggest Indian influence on Central Asian 
paintings also. Some such paintings are seen in Zafarnama’s illustrations of 
Timur’s campaign in India. The Herat manuscript of Mantiqul Tayir (1456) 
includes the miniatures which are “simple, balanced in composition” with 
“primitive concept of space and puppet-like figures” indicating that “they 
have been illustrated in India as they had certain affinities with sultanate 
paintings”. 


Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the Uzbek art of painting is 
said to have lost its “wholeness” and acquired certain features from Irani and 
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Indian styles of painting. In this context, the portraits of the personages 
depicted on the margins of Jami’s “Salman and Absal” (1581) with all its ethnic 
characteristics, type and costumes appears to be an eloquent reflection of the 
fusion and blending of Indian, Iranian and Turanian (of Transoxiana) style. 


Farrukh Beg, a Qalmag of Central Asia, joined Akbar’s service in 1585 
and brought with him “a style of painting which was not only reminiscent of 
Mongolia and China but which showed a marked individuality”. Farrukh, the 
Qalmag, is included by Abul Fazl among the list of painters who had “attained 
fame”. Although his influence on the school of Akbar was felt only in a later 
period, his work made a distinct impression on the art of painting as a whole. 
During Jahangir’s reign, Farrukh Beg became the leader of the school of painting 
and in Jahangir’s own words was “unrivalled in the age”. Farrukh was not the 
only Central Asian as two more painters Muhammad Nadir and Muhammad 
Murad, were both excellent portrait painters from Central Asia. Muhammad 
Nadir Samargandi worked in Delhi from 1590 to the mid seventeenth century 
and was renowned particularly for his portrait-painting both of single and 
group portraits. Muhammad Nadir is thought to be the founder of “a special 
graphic manner” (siyahi-i qalam, volume-plastic face portait) done in Indian 
ink. He is also said to be a master of genre compositions, hence his miniature 
“merchants pulling Yusuf out of the wells” is a blend of Central Asian and 
Indian styles prepared in Kashmir in 1616 when he accompanied Emperor 


Jahangir. 


It can safely be surmised that the style of Bukhara art was very well 
known to the Mughal miniature painters and many of these have been used 
by them in the preparation of their paintings. Ashok Das says that even the 
“Herati idiom, so often encountered in Mughal works, was in many cases 
imitated from the Bukhara versions’. The architectual style of the Indian 
temple of Somnath with all its details as painted by Indian artists finds a 
striking similarity with a depiction by Mirak ina miniature of Khamsa-i Nizami 
(1523-24), though the latter had had no chance of seeing the original. 
bewildered by the similarities in paintings. 
an of Saadi prepared at Bukhara in 1567 by 


the famous calligrapher Mir Ali Husain al Husaini, six out of its thirteen 
miniatures are painted in the contemporary style of Bokhara. Strangely enough, 
two of these bear the name and titles of Akbar while four of them bearing 
signatures of Shamim Muzahib show familiarity with Indian costumes, 
especially the typical Akbari painted Jama. The same author adds that the 
Bustan-i Saadi prepared at Bukhara for the library of Uzbek Sultan Abdul 
Aziz of Bukhara (1540-50) was acquired by Jahangir. Out of three miniatures 
which were added to it by Jahangir’s order, two are said to be “very close to 


Indian scholars often seem 
Ashok Das says that in the Gulist 
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the Bukhara school”—a definite sign that “contact between Bukhara and 
Mughal India was very close indeed”. 


Although the closeness of Indo-Uzbek contacts can not be denied, it 
should also be remembered that many of the manuscripts from Bukhara were 
somehow smuggled into India soon after these were transcribed or illustrated. 
Apparently either the international traders in manuscripts or the employed 
artists seeking patronage in India could have done the trick. Bustan-i Saadi 
was copied in Bukhara in 1531-32 with its “three miniatures retouched by 
artists working for Jahangir in the early parts of the seventeenth century”. 
Jami’s Tuhfatu-ul Ahrar was another such manuscript copied in Bukhara in 
the 1540s again with three miniatures. In this connection, two facts should be 
borne in mind. Sometimes, the Central Asian paintings illustrating the 
manuscripts were retouched or one or more scenes were added to it in its 
perspective. Secondly, additional illustrations were also added to the 
manuscripts. 


Daulat Muhammad records that he “added the golden hills in a mid- 
sixteenth century Bukhara copy ofa fifteenth century hunting scene attributed 
by Mehdi Bahrami to Mahmud Muzahib. Two of Mahmud Muzahib’s works 
were repainted by Jahangiri artists. The illustrations of Gulistan (British Library 
No. 59) contains 13 miniatures out of which six were painted in the Bukhara 
style in 1567-68 (as the colophone suggests), while the remaining seven were 
added to it by Mughal artists during the first decade of the seventeenth 
century. The artist Shahmam Muzahib (the illuminator) who is less known in 
India painted these “in a manner that clearly belies the artist’s Bukharan 
origins”. In Brand and Lowry’s views, “this Mughal intrusion along with the 
fact that all the paintings are larger than the text panels, allows one to conclude 
that the seven Bukhara miniatures were actually added after the manuscript 
arrived in India. Shahmam’s paintings are detected in Anwar-i Suhaili also. 
The Anwar-i Suhaili comprises 27 illustrations out of which two are in “almost 
unadulterated Bokharan style although the rest are in the most advanced, 
imperial Mughal style of the time”. Brand and Lowry, however, conclude that 
since Shahmam did not receive patronage later on, the Bukhara paintings 
“had virtually no effect on the development of Mughal art”. Nevertheless a 
reversal is noticed in the nineteenth century as Indian influence on Central 
Asian paintings is clearly visible. 


Sometimes the Indian themes were dealt with much proficiency as in the 
case of the “Governor of Kashmir and his sister Mihro Naz”. Commenting on 
the Indo-Turanian art of painting, Sulaimanov says that a comparison of the 
Kokand miniatures of Navoi’s Hamzah with designed manuscripts of the 
nineteenth century (USSR Collection of Manuscripts) leads one to an amazing 
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conclusion: the Indian elements appear in Central Asian miniatures of the 
nineteenth century. As is generally known, cultural ties between India and 
Central Asia became stronger in the seventeenth to eighteenth centuries. 
There was an exchange of artists and calligraphers. The result of this was a 
closer resemblance in the miniatures produced in the eighteenth to nineteenth 
centuries in India (Kashmir in particular) with those of Bukhara. This can be 
exemplified by the great likeness between the miniatures of the manuscript of 
Jami’s Yusufand Zuleikha, Zuleikha painted in Kashmir in 1228/1813 (Institute 
of Oriental Studies, Uzbek Academy of Sciences, No. 791) and Ashik’s A 
Divan copied in Bukhara in 1221/1806-1807 (Institute of Oriental Studies, Uzbek 
Academy of Sciences, No. 1454). 


There is complete similarity in composition and colouring in the portrayal 
of human images, garments, episodes of Prophet Solomon’s fight while sitting 
on the throne, the “Ascension” of Muhammad—in miniatures embracing the 
subjects of Jami’s Yusuf and Zuleikha which was copied in India in the 
eighteenth century (Institute of Oriental Studies, Uzbek Academy of Sciences, 
No. 791), Hafiz Shirazi’s A Divan produced in India in 1194/1780 (Institute of 
Oriental Studies, Uzbek Academy of Sciences, No. 10042) and Hamzah 
(Inventory No. 23). The last two episodes are the most typical. In both 
miniatures, Solomon’s throne is brown devs who are followed by two peris 
fanning the Prophet, there is only one peri in the poem. In the Ascension (as 
depicted in the miniatures of both manuscripts), there is no image of 
Muhammad on the legendary Burak; the composition, images of angels with 
a flame in their hand on page 30b of the poem soars among the angels. The 
likeness of these manuscripts is so great that it suggests the idea that they 
were painted by one and the same artist. There are grounds for assuming that 
“The Language of Birds” from Hamzah (which are in the 


the miniatures of 
) were pasted into the manuscript 


possession of the Institute of Manuscripts 
at a later period. 
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continued. Thus, the Masnavi of Jalaluddin Rumi was prepared by Khwaja 
Abdur Rauf, a calligraphist in 1690 in Ahmedabad. It was later transcribed in 
1813 by Rasul Baba Katib Kashmiri. Similarly, the work of Abul Husain al 


The calligraphy and art of book- 
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Ansari, [khtiyarati-Badi, was copied under Ahmad Shah (1748-75). The kitas 
_ of unique calligraphists like Murad Kashmiri, Mir Said Ali Khan Jawahar 
Raqain, Hidayatullah, Mir Muammad Munim Ali Arshi, Bala Pandit, Muhammad 
Musa Husaini, Muhammad Baqar and others are preserved in various libraries 
in Turan. The famous work Tazkirai Khattatan-i-Bukhara includes many 
such calligraphists who had worked in both the places and thereby exchanged 
artistic talents. The calligraphists and painters continued to come to India. 
Haji Sabir, the well known calligraphist of his epoch, came to India on his way 
back from Mecca where he had accompanied Imam Quli Khan. In the Mughal 
chancellery, he worked asa scribe for twenty years and returned to Balkh only 
in his later years. Another calligraphist, Saida, renowned for his skill throughout 
India, Iran and Transoxiana, arrived at the Mughal court in the beginning of 
Shahjahan’s reign. Here, he initially copied the books of chancellery and later 
on engaged himself in tillanavisi. 


Exchange of books was a common practice. Almost all the Mughal 
works like Ain-i-Akbari, Akbar Nama, Jahangir’s autobiography, the three 
Badshahnamas and the like are available in Central Asia. Similarly, Central 
Asian works are available in India. Even the illustrated manuscripts are found 
in different libraries in India. 


Some of the Central Asian sports also found favour with the Indian 
Mughals. In his Ain 29, Abul Fazl gives details of the games played by Akbar. 
The game of Chaugan is mentioned by all the Muslim historians. Akbar took 
much interest in the game not simply “as a mere amusement” or “play” but for 
higher purposes. In the early middle ages, it was the favourite game of the 
elite. Qutubuddin Aibek died in 1210 while he was playing Chaugan. Sultan 
Husain Baiqra is also said to have been extremely fond of the sport of keeping 
pigeons. When Abdullah Khan Uzbek sent to Akbar the gift of excellent 
pigeons, Akbar recorded his appreciation for these “farghanian fairy” flying 
pigeons sent along with able pigeon-flier Habib whose despatch was “a token 
of mutual friendship”. Akbar wrote to Abdullah Khan Uzbek that “some people 
may take these small birds as a handful of feathers or a mere play or 
sportiveness; to a deeper insight, however, flying them and sweeping and 
playing them resembles the ecstasy of the dervishes which reminds one of the 
source (i.e. the Creator)” and that is why, he (Akbar) took such an interest in 
this activity. Assured that God the Omniscient knew that his casual occupation 
with such pleasures was simply a veil over his devotion to the Almighty and 
his soul was not satisfied only with apparent and outward things (i.e. wings 
and feathers). In Ain also, Abul Fazl expresses the same view and adds that 
Akbar had even used this activity of pigeon-flying “as a way of reducing 
unsettled, wordly-minded men to obedience and availed himself of it as a 

means of producting harmony and friendship”. In Abul Fazl’s Ain we are 
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given two separate notes on ishgbazi (pigeon flying) and the ‘colours of 
khasa pigeons’ both of which throw light on Akbar’s deep interest in pigeon 
flying. Abul Fazl, however, maintains that though Akbar in his youth was 
fond of this amusement he had discontinued the practice when he grew older. 
Afterwards, on “mature consideration” he had again adopted this hobby 
“obviously from higher motives”. Apart from these sports, animal fighting 
and wrestling were equally popular in both the regions. 


The art of paper making and book-binding are also said to have been 
borrowed from Central Asia, where, after the battle of Talas the Chinese 
prisoners in 751 a.p. introduced this art of manufacturing rag paper which was 
considerably improved particularly due to the invention of transfer mould. 
Some say that Sultan Zainul Abidin (1420-1470) sent two persons to Samarkand 
for training at state expense who on their return taught this art to others. 
Others say that Zainul Abidin brought paper-makers to establish an industry 
near Ganderbal where waterpower was developed to pulp the rags and at 
Naushehr to the north of Srinagar where vats were erected to turn the pulp 
into paper. Surprisingly, the industry remained stagnant here “without any 
improvement or advancement over Central Asian method which have remained 
intact in their entirety”. During the reign of Zainul Abidin, a number of 
calligraphists came to the valley from Persia and Turkistan and were given 
jagirs. Maulana Mir Ali “brought his art of calligraphy to perfection by initiating 
the writings of Sultan Ali Meshedi. 


Alberuni categorically states the fact that “paper was first invented by 
the Chinese. The Chinese captives introduced it in Samarkand whence it 
diffused to other parts of the world” nevertheless Bag asserts that “the paper 
mills at Khurasan also came up during this time” and that Khurasani paper 
was introduced in India by the Arabs in early eighth century A.D. when they 
conquered Sind. The paper making industry thereafter spead to Kashmir, 
Sialkot, Zafarabad (Jaunpur, Oudh), Azimabad (Patna, Bihar), Arwal (Geya, 


Bihar), Murshidabad, Hoogly, and other places. 


Akbar’s anxiety to acquaint his sons, principal nobles and courtiers * 


from Turkestan, Afghanistan and Persia with the Indian way of life, culture 
and literature is well reflected through his recruitment of scholars and capable 
men for translating Hindu religious texts such as the Atharva veda, Ramayana, 


Mahabharata, Hari Vamsa, Yoga Vashishtha into Persian. Even the stories of 
ia Damyanti, Yoga and Vedanta, 


Singhasan Battisi, Katha Sarit-Sagara, Na i . fee 
mathematical works of Lilavati and historical works like Raj Tarangini, were 


also translated. In the same way, a large number of Central Asian and Persian 
works were produced during this time. These included works like Zafarnama, 
Tutinama Nafhatul uns, the Divans of Jami, Anwani, Shahi, etc. Philologists 
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were constantly engaged in translating Persian works into other languages. 
Thus, a part of the Zichi Jadid-i Mirza was translated under the guidance of 
Amir Fathulla Shirazi; Baburnama was translated from Turkish into Persian; 
and chronicles like Chingiznama, Zafarnama of Yezdi were also illustrated. 
Abul Fazl translated the Kalilaah wa Dimnah under the title [yar-i Danish 
from Arabic into Persian. This was the well known ancient Panch Tantra. 
Mahabharata was rendered into Persian under the title Razmnama. It was 
Badayuni who translated the Ramayana in 1591. 


The exchange of technology between Central Asia and India can be 
traced back to ancient times. Needham says that the four-wheeled vehicles, 
horizontal windmills, water raising arrangements like nasba of Iraq or mote of 
India had their origin in Central Asia and Persia. 


Although swords were sometimes “damascened with gold and silver”, 
the blades were almost always imported from “outside the Islamic world such 
as from China, India and Malaysia”. The teghahai Hindi (Indian swords) 
were much “esteemed in Central Asia for their high quality”. Fakhri Mudabbir 
says that these were “best and most lustrous”. The superiority of Indian 
swords, bows and arrows is, however, confirmed by various sources, though 
Fakhri Mudabbir considers Chanchi and Khwarazmi bows to be inferior to 
Lahori and Ghaznavi bows. 


Many scholars have asserted that the gun powder technology was an 
“important invention” of the Chinese from whom the Mongols learnt it and 
transmitted it to Central Asia from where it spread to India. The Europeans, on 
their part, claim that it was their contribution. This polemic issue has been 
discussed by the present author elsewhere. The fact, however, remains that 
this technology was known to both Timur and Babur. Babur’s use of the 
Ottoman style of Taburi Chengi has been described by him in his memoir as 
candidly as his Rumi expert’s casting of artillery while in India. 


It was only through Central Asian immigrants in the thirteenth century 
_ that the Indians learnt the use of lime mortar. Undoubtedly, “this was by all 
standards a great feat of engineering” because this had facilitated the 


construction of water-proof walls and floors for the pavilions and mausoleums 
inside the lakes. 


The transmission of spinning wheel “which had become the poor 
women’s companion in Central Asia and Iran as early as twelvth century”, 
must be reckoned as a crucial event in India’s textile technology—more so 
since India was the home of the cotton industry. 


Irfan Habib’s view regarding the introduction of the stirrup and horse 
shoe by Turkish invaders into India has been contended by Simon Digby. 
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Simon Digby asserts that the toe stirrup and probably the full foot stirrup 
were in use in northern India centuries before .the diffusion of 
the stirrup in Arabic lands and the Mediterranean world though he 
concedes that both the devices (toe stirrup and full foot stirrup), were probably 
introduced by the north-western route’. Digby’s view is confirmed by certain 
paintings. 


References to India and Indian people, Kashmiri shawls and Indian 
towns like Lahore, are found in Ali Sher Navoi’s divans. The feelings of affection 
and love for India are often expressed by Navoi and Jami in their letters; 
sometimes versified letters were exchanged between Tajalli Hindi, Tash Khwaja 
Asiri and Furqat. The revolutionary poets of later centuries further 
strengthened these ties. Tursun Zade’s poem Mihman-i-maghribi (Guest from 
the West) seems to share the sorrows of the Indian people, asking the 
zarparast folks (devotees of gold—the British) to leave a place where they 
had lived like strangers for full two hundred years. On the occasion of the 
sixth anniversary of India’s freedom, a poem “Great India” was written by the 
famous revolutionary Uzbek poet Ghafur Ghulam who had described India as 
a “land of ancient culture of thousand years”. This “great land”, he says 
“favourably compares with the ancient civilizations of Egypt, China and 
Mesopotamia where the treasures of knowledge of marrifat were discovered 
even earlier than the wisdom of Confucious and the works like Taurit”, etc. 
India is said to have “a bright heart”, a “jewel like Mahabharat”. “Through its 
wealth and charm alone, it had attracted invaders”. 


Similar expressions and picturesque descriptions “of the magic world of 
India” are found in other works as well. The affinity and closeness of these 
two people is very well reflected through parallel developments. One is 
surprised to find similarities of views between the poets of these two regions. 
Habib Yusufi Samarkandi’s poems, particularly Rahbari-i Janan, reminds one 
of Faiz Ahmad Faiz’s poem. Habib’s poem Husn-i-Tu seems to be an echo of 
Majaz’s address to women. Even in lyrics, the same expressions are noticed. 
Abdul Salam Dehati’s poems rhyme well in meaning with those of Arif Abbasi 
Baliyawi. Amin Zada Muhiuddin’s poem, Arzu-i-Man, contains the same ideas 
as Iqbal’s Ek Arzoo and some of Ghalib’s ghazals. It will thus be seen that 
friendly relations established between the two great ancient lands several 
centuries ago have continued with the same fervour to this day. 


@ 


XI 


The Jadidist Movement in Central Asia 


The Natives, Response to Russian Cultural Penetration 
Shams-ud-Din, India 


Prior to the Russian conquest Central Asia’ was divided into three native 
Khanates of Kokand, Bukhara and Khiva. The native Khanates were 
traditional feudatories ruled by the Khans and the Emirs. Islam was used as 
a source of political legitimization, though, in fact, they did not follow or 
observe the principle of political organisation laid down by Islam. While the 
systems of administration, land-tenure and taxation had their roots in the 
Perso-Arab administration of Transoxiana under the Abbasid Caliphate and 
of the Timurids, the system of justice was based on Islamic and customary 
laws (adat). In practice, however, the dynastic rulers of the Khanates and 
subordinate officials did not generally follow the accepted principles and 
legal norms. The rule of the Khans and Emirs was unjust, exploitative and 
at times despotic. An overwhelmingly large majority of people in Central 
Asia lived in Kishlaks where they were exploited by the bais (wealthy 
landlords) and subordinate feudal satraps. Poverty, disease, ignorance, 
superstitions and illiteracy were rampant. The rate of literacy in Central 
Asia was very low. Run by the Waquf and Muslim divines, the system of 
education was scholastic and religious oriented. Muslim clerics had a long 
history of waging a furious and successful resistance against any innovation 
or change in the system of education. The fuedal elite gave full support to 
them in their efforts to maintain the status quo in the pattern of education 
primarily for the sake of religion. 


What impact did the Russian colonisation of Central Asia have on the 
native society? Did it generate the process of reforms and attitudinal changes?” 
What were the fundamental problems for the cultural reforms of native 
society? These are some of the points, which shall attempt to examine in the 
following pages. However, before proceeding to analyse the problem of 
cultural reforms in the process of modernization in Russian Central Asia, 4 
few words on the concept of modernization may be in order. Despite its 
controversial character the concept of modernization is widely used and 
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there are as many definitions as there are social scientists. We have no desire 
to enumerate them here; it will suffice to say that the concept of modernization 
has great heuristic value and in the colonial and semi-colonial settings it 
meant interaction between the imperialist power and the native people in 
different spheres of social life. Generally, this kind of interaction has lead to 
spread of secular modern education and socio-cultural reforms, 
democratization of politics (not necessarily resulting in the establishment of 
democratic polity), growth of manufacturing industry and urbanization. It 
is in this sense that we use the concept of modernization in this paper. 


Economy and Social Structure 


Prior to the Tsarist conquest of Central Asia which had begun with the 
capture of Chimkent and Tashkent in 1864-65, and was completed in 1884- 
85 with the fall of Merv, the process of degeneration of Central Asian society 
had set in. The agrarian economy of the region based on feudal mode of 
social relations was in a state of stagnation. There were no modern 
manufacturing industries, and the use of inanimate sources of power in the 
production process was non-existent’. The technique of agricultural 
production was primitive. In fact, at the turn of the current century the age- 
old institution of nomadism, tribalism and slavery (which the Russians 


abolished) had survived. 


During the colonial period penetration of Russian capitalism had 
brought about a breakthrough in the native economic structure. The impact 
of Russian capitalism and colonialism was, however, not uniform’. The reason 
for this lay in the political set-up which the Russians had introduced after 
subjugating Russian Turkestan, as Central Asia was then known. Of the 
three native Khanates, the Tsarist administration had completely incorporated 
the Khanate of Kokand in the Russian empire; the remaining two Khanates, 
namely the Emirate of Bukhara and Khanate of Khiva were allowed to exist 
after their acceptance of vassal status®. The continued survival of these 
internally autonomous feudatories during the colonial period led to an uneven 
socio-cultural development in Central Asia. In the semi-independent Khanate 
of Khiva and Emirate of Bukhara the process of socio-cultural and economic 
development remained virtually static. Except for the extension of railways 
and telegraph lines which were forced on the unwilling native rulers for 
strategic and political considerations in order to control rebellious tribes, 
there had been very little change so far as the paraphernalia of modem 
economy and cultural institutions was concerned’. However, the linkage of 
the Khanates with the Metropolis led to the development of commercial 
relations between the Russians and the native traders and merchants who 
later played a pivotal role in initiating cultural reforms. Cultivation of cotton 
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and its export to Russia rapidly increased, opening the chances of growth of 
the native class of mercantile bourgeoisie. 


But the growth of the native mercantile class was slow and tardy and 
the traditional social structure remained more or less unchanged, with the 
difference being that the small group of native traders had become politicized. 
A number of factors were responsible for the lack of growth of the native 
mercantile class in the Khanates. Important among them were the following: 
first, there had been no change in the traditional practice of paying large 
tributes to the feudal lords by the native traders on account of the continuance 
of feudal political structure’. Secondly, the native traders who mostly belonged 
to the groups of the Sarts'® and the Central Asian Jews did not possess modern 
education and entrepreneurial qualities. Lastly, the growing export trade of 
cotton was largely controlled by the Russian traders who, under treaty 
obligation, enjoyed security and commercial advantages in the Khanates. 


In the agricultural sector too there had been no significant changes in 
the cultivated area of the Khanates. On the contrary, some of the fertile 
regions of the Khanates had been taken away from them and incorporated 
into the Russian Empire. There had been no change in the mode of 
agricultural production. The Russians, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, introduced American variety of cotton seeds to procure better quality 
of cotton and high yield in the provinces of Russian Turkestan. This kind of 
cotton soon became very popular, and everywhere in the region it replaced 
the old indigenous variety. However, the land distribution and land-tenure 


system remained untouched. All available land was traditionally divided 
into three categories: 


1. Land belonging to the State; 
2. Land owned by the beks (landlord); and 
3. Land of the religious/philanthropic organizations (waquf)". 


The first category of land consisted of uncultivable land used by the nomadic 
tribes and arable land in possession of beks and was granted to them in 
return of fixed obligations. The second category of land belonged to the 
civil-military nobility and was given to them as grant by the rulers. The 
nobility leased these lands to the peasants which gave birth to a native variety 
of dependency approximating the feudal system of obligations. In the third 
category fell large tracks of land belonging the religious institutions which 
was managed by influential imams/ishans. 


Because of the arid climate the productivity of the land largely depended 
upon irrigation facilities. There were in a state of neglect because of constant 
internecine warfare and the pressure of the Russian colonial yoke. In 
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accordance with the Islamic laws (Sharia) and the customary laws (adat) 
water was not a saleable commodity but had to be distributed equitably. 
Notwithstanding this provision, according to Lyshchenko" water was often 
sold and inequitably distributed in favour of the wealthy and resourceful. 
Indeed, the conditions of the peasantry who constituted a large majority of 
the population had become worse after the Russian subjugation of the 
Khanates. To fulfil their various obligations emanating from their vassal 
status, the rulers of the Khanates imposed unbearable taxes on the peasantry’. 
All this led to frequent revolts, sometimes against the native rulers, at other 
times against the White Tsar'®. 


As against this moribund state economic life in the Emirate of Bukhara 
and Khanate of Khiva there had been some improvements in the economy 
of the provinces under the Governor-Generalship of Turkestan consisting of 
Taskent region, Ferghana valley, Syr-Darya and Samarkand region. Initially 
here too, the immediate impact of the annexation of the Khanate of Kokand 
and Tashkent region into the Tsarist empire and the policy of large-scale 
colonisation of fertile lands was negative’”. It resulted in the total disruption 
of the socio-economic life of the natives. As a result, there was extreme 
hostility between the natives and the Russian peasants, particularly the 
officials of the imperialist administration and the Russian peasants who 
had, with the connivance of the administration, snatched the lands of the 
natives. The native peasants staged numerous revolts against the Tsarist 


colonial administration. 


However, the penetration of Russian capitalism and the Tsarist policy 
of developing cotton cultivation to feed growing textile industry Russia’s 
unfolded an era of boom for the native traders.'* According to the Central 
Statistical Committee the exports of cotton from Central Asia rose from 
875,000 poods in 1888 to 1,369,700 poods in 1920". A related development 
of cotton cultivation and its export to Russia was the emergence of numerous 
enterprises engaged in cotton processing and cotton ginning activities. By 
1917 the number of industrial enterprises in Central Asia is reported to 
have risen to about 868. A large number of these enterprises were owned by 
the members of the newly emerging class of native merchants”. As a result 
of this unsteady growth of industrial economy, the process of urbanization 
and spread of secular education through the Russian-medium schools had 
begun foreshadowing the increasing pressure on the native culture. Thus, 
the economic and social changes which occurred during the Tsarist period 
had produced only a marginal effect on the differentiation of social structures. 
A section of the emerging native middle class and intellectuals sought to 
modernise the socio-cultural institutions through reforms. For instance, 
according to a Western scholar “certain of the Islamic communities of the 
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Russian empire began to follow a path different from any they had embarked 
upon before. The initial inspiration for this ‘decision’ came from a tiny but 
expanding segment of the population, primarily intellectuals, who dwelled in 
European Russia’s Islamic territories (Crimea, Azerbaijan, and the Volga 
region). In time others within the empire’s “oriental” holdings in Turkistan 
and Central Asia would join them. Most were educated men (and a few women) 
often trained in Russian and European institutions as well as Islamic ones. 
They believed that “the cultural community with which they identified most, 
the Islamic, was faced with economic, social, intellectual, and political 
challenges necessitating urgent response that included a willingness to accept 
the need for an all-embracing reform effort’”?!. 


Foremost among the early rationalist thinkers were the Tatar 
Naqshbandi Sheikhs who attempted to reform the traditional system of 
education, prominent among them were the celebrated Abu Nasr al-Qursavi 
and Sheikh Zaynullah Rasulev. Qursavi was a rationalist who questioned 
certain theological dogma and his writings paved the way for the emergence 
of secular thought among the Muslims of the Russian empire. Although al- 
Qursavi was banished from Bukhara by the religious establishments, his 
writings inspired the eminent Sheikhs and Murids of the Naqshbandi order 
in the Volga-Ural region. Al-Qursavi died in Istanbul in 1812 on his way to 
Hijaz. Most of his works are inaccessible but we find a rich account of them 
in secondary sources. Some of the early Tatar Sheikhs and thinkers were 
educated in the centres of Islamic learning in West Asia. Numerous Tatar 
Sheikhs were the followers of a branch of the Majaddidi line, connecting 
them with Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624) and Sheikh Ghulam Ali Dehalvi 
(d. 1824). Sheikh Zaynullah Rasulev was, perhaps, the most popular and 
influential imam who belonged to the Khalidi branch of the Naqshbandi 
order. He was respected by both the traditionalist as well as the moderaist as 
he strived to synthesise the two schools of thought, and did a yeomen service 


in spreading religious and secular education not only in VolgaTatar region 
but also among the Kazakhs and Kyrghyz.” 


The Impact of Colonialism on the Native Society 


There are serious differences on the impact of Tsarist policy on the native 
society. Lord Curzon believed that the Tsarist administration in Central Asia 
was indifferent as far as the introduction of secular education and liberal 
political institutions were concerned. He wrote: 


“The Mullahs have been allowed to teach and preach the Koran, the dervishes 
alone have been restrained in their fanatical importunities, mosques have 
even, in some cases, been repaired by Russian means; and at one time the 
Government actually went so far as to build itself... .”3. 
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Contrasting the educational policies of England and Russia towards their 
colonial subjects, Curzon pointed out that “whereas England has recognised 
a social and primary obligation to shower the benefit of modern education, 
the Russians have proceeded upon very different lines. The educational habits 
and institutions of their Mussalman subjects have been left untouched”, 
However, Curzon’s assessment of the Russian policy is not very correct. In 
fact, when the Russian Muslims embarked upon reforms of their traditional 
system of education the Russians made every attempt to thwart them. They 
even arrested and exiled prominent Muslim Sheikhs and scholars such as 
Sheikh Zaynullah. The Russian did patronise and encourage the 
traditionalists as against the reformers and innovators. According to 
Alexandra Bennigsen the Russian administration “sought to preserve the 
archaic form of Islam and Islamic culture. The large class of prosperous and 

influential clerics was kept in being thanks to the maintenance of the Waqfs 

properties, and it was supported by the Russian authorities in its struggle 

against the Tatar Turkish reformists. 


During the Soviet period there was a sharp division between the 
Russian and native authors in their assessment of the nature and impact of 
the colonial rule on native society. For instance, textbooks meant for young 
school pupils categorically stated that the Tsarist rule in Central Asia was 
of a reactionary character. Young Uzbek children were taught that the 
colonialization of their land by Tsarist Russia had led to increasing 
exploitation of the natives and the degeneration of their culture”, These 
books were obviously written by native scholars. As against this 
nationalistic approach the Russian scholars extolled the progressive nature 


of the Tsarist policies. 


The Russian Colonial Administration was confronted with the 
consolidation of the Russian domination. To begin with, it believed that 
any interference in the natives, religious and cultural institutions would 
invite rebellion and fanatical reaction. For this reason the Russians even 
tried to suppress the early native reformers and their attempts to interact 
with the Muslim reformers in the neighbouring countries. As far as 
educational development was concerned General Kaufman, the first Russian 
Governor General, felt that in the course of time the natives would 
themselves realise the importance of modern education”. Towards the last 


decade of the nineteenth century Christian missionaries were encouraged 
schools which were seen as centres for the 


to open Russian-medium : 
Iture. Very few Central Asians 


propagation of Christianity and Western cu 
sent their children to these schools.” 
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The Origin and Development of Jadidist Movement 


As the Russian challenge grew many young native intellectuals realized the 
futility of resistance to the process of cultural change and modernization of 
educational system. Some of these Russianised Muslim intellectuals, 
prominent among them being Abbas Kuli Aga Bakikhanov (1794-1848), 
Mirza Kazem-Bek (1820-1870), Mirza Fetahali Akhundov (1812-1878) and 
Cokan Valikhanov (1835-1865) held important positions in the Russian 
imperial administration and academia and were enthusiastic supporters of 
the modernist way of life. Some of them even converted to Christianity. 
However, there were others who remained faithful to their religion but adapted 
to the new trends. In some degree or other they all contributed to the growth 
of modern rational and secular thinking.” 


The most ardent advocate of cultural and education reform, popularly 
known as Jadidism, was Ismail Bey Gasprinski (1851-1914)*°. Educated at 
Crimea (Bakhchi-Sarai) and Moscow, Gasprinski devoted his entire life to 
the propagation and acceptance of the usu al jadid—or the new method, of 
education. Distressed by the failure of Islamic societies to confront the 
growing Western challenge, Gasprinski tried to understand the cause of their 
plight and to formulate a new strategy to face the external influences. 
Gasprinski believed that not all the traditional Islamic knowledge and 
experiences had become irrelevant but new developments required a different 
approach in order to effectively face the Western pressure. He was 
considerably influenced by the technological advancement in the West and 
sought to adopt some of the rational explanations in his immediate agenda 
for bringing behavioural changes so that appropriate use could be made of 
material and human resources within the Islamic societies. The usul al jadid 


or the new method which he developed and popularized was based on the 
following broad principles: 


1. Redefining the lessons from history and adopting analytical meth- 
odology so as to dispel the notions that the Golden Age lay in the 
past and to justify the need to borrow from other cultures and non- 
Muslim civilizations. He wanted to promote close and fruitful ties 
between followers of different communities. 

2. Redefining the role of Islam. Ismail Bey Gasprinski insisted on the 
autonomy of philosophy and science from Sharia. He declared that 
the concept of ijtihad is based on reason and free will. In support of 
his arguments he cited the works of such Islamic philosophers as 
Ibn Sina, Al Farabi and Ibn Rushd. He accepted the relevance of 


Islam as a cultural force but tried to disengage it from the pursuit of 
secular knowledge. 
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3. Reform in education system involving restructuring its curricula 
and method of teaching. 

4. Educating women and redefining their role in society. 

5. Acquiring technical knowledge with the intention of strengthen- 
ing and developing material productivity*'. 


In short, Gasprinski tried to make a judicious use of the technical achieve- 
ments of Western civilization without sacrificing or abandoning Islamic 
culture. Though he faced stiff resistance from the Qadimist (traditionalist) 
who enjoyed the support and backing of both the Tsarist administration and 
the native ruling elite, the message of Jadidism spread throughout Volga- 
Urals and Central Asia giving birth to, new method schools. Count K.K. 
Pahlen, who visited Central Asia as the Chairman of the Senatorial Investi- 
gation Committee of Turkestan (June 1908-June 1909), found that the 
Jadidists in their zeal to counter the resistance of the Qadimist had obtained 
a fatwa from the Shaikhul-Islam in Cairo*. The curriculum in the Jadidist 
schools consisted of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, history and literature. In 
the new books, the medieval interpretation of natural history and historical 
subjects had been replaced by a detailed analysis of the achievements of 
modern sciences. By 1913 the Jadidist reformers were running 57 new method 
schools. Of these 12 were in Tashkent city, two in Turkestan city. 17 in 
Semi-rechie Oblast, 12 in Kokand region, one in Perovsk, two in Samarkand 
city, five in Bukhara city and three in Andijan®. In other words, the founda- 
tion of secular education had been firmly laid by the Jadidists. 


The Jadidists in Central Asia worked for the syncretisation of the new 
and old values. They respected and glorified the religion of Islam but 
orb certain traits of modernity. For instance, 


simultaneously sought to abs 
t Jadidist reformers of Central 


Munnevar Qary who was one of the prominen 
Asia wrote: 

rm do not restrict themselves to a revival of our spiritual 
but they endeavour to achieve national freedom. Yes, 
ek for its resurgence of the nation in which the new 
ld spiritual life should regain their former position 
sness should come to prevail.”** 


“... our ideas of refo 
life in the present day, 
they go still further and se 
way of thinking and the o r 
and the absolute national consciou: 


Another Jadidist reformer of Central Asia, Bebudi, advocated the need for 
the training of a modern intellectual class of people consisting of doctors, 
engineers, economists, jurists along with a large number of Muslim divines. 
The Jadidists in Central Asia considerably gained in establishing new method 
modern schools which became centres of modernity and social change. 


aid the foundation of an organisation, the 


Jadidists | 
In 1909 the Jadict of cultural and social 


objectives of which were stated to be the propogation 
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reforms. In fact, it was a political organisation, but as the Tsarist colonial 
administration did not permit the functioning of political organisations, the 
Jadidists propagated their political programme under the guise of a cultural 
body. Subsequent to the February 1917 revolution which put an end to the 
Tsarist rule, the Provisional Government of Moscow too did not allow political 
organizations to function in Russian colonies. In March 1917 the Jadidists, 
however, formed their political party, known as Shuro-i-Islamia. The 
Qadimists, who also formed a political party known as Jamiat-i-Ulema in 
April, 1917, followed them?*. The representatives of both these political 
parties participated in the All Russian Muslim Congress held in May 1917. 
During the course of deliberations, the Jadidists dwelled on the spiritual 
unity of the Muslims of Russia. This was mistakenly interpreted to mean 
that the Jadidists were striving to create a Pan-Turkic political community 
in Russia. Zaki Validov Togan, an articulate member of the Jadidists. tried 
to dispel such misunderstanding by stating that the Muslims of the Russian 
Empire were not a nation. He said that the Muslims of Russia belonged to 
different ethnic, linguistic, racial, groups and pleaded that they must all 
aspire for “national-territorial autonomy”. 


Obviously, the Jadidist movement had not acquired a mass base, but 
it was popular among the middle class and was gradually spreading to 
different parts of Muslim inhabited regions. As yet it had limited objectives: 
educational development and cultural reforms. The Jadidists had not yet 
worked out a detailed political and economic programme for the 
mobilization of native opinion in their favour. The Jadidists faced serious 
challenges both from the Qadimists as well as from the Russian colonial 
administration. Though the Jadidists, like the Qadimists often used religious 
and cultural symbols, their world outlook certainly was broader and more 
tolerant. The Jadidists, successful journey to modernization was cut short 
by the October 1917 Revolution. Nonetheless, the Bolsheviks needed 
support from the Jadidists in order to show that they were sincerely 
implementing their much-publicized policy of national self-determination. 
Accordingly, after the consolidation of Soviet rule, the Bolsheviks appointed 
prominent Jadidists like Faizullah Khodjayev and Akmal Akramov as the 
first Prime Minister of Uzbekistan and the Uzbekistan Communist Party 
Chief, respectively. However, both of them and many other Jadidists who 
were co-opted by the Soviets in their formative period were later executed 
by Stalin in the mid-thirties on flimsy charges. 
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State-Managed Art and Culture 
The Case of Central Asia under the Soviet Union 


M. Farhad Atai, Jran 


Introduction 


Political developments in the Soviet Union have been the subject of much 
interest and scrutiny by the outside world since the 1917 Revolution. A very 
important area that was deeply affected by the emergence of the communist 
regime—though it has not received much attention is—the artistic and 
cultural activities. This is of particular interest since the 70-year rule of 
communism brought with it a unique experiment, i.e. all artistic and cultural 
activities in the vast Soviet empire were directed and managed by the state. 
It was an unprecedented break with the past, when most artistic and cultural 
activities lay outside state control. The comprehensive scheme of the state’s 
control over every aspect of art and culture had far-reaching consequences 
on social and political life throughout the Soviet empire. This was more so 
in areas like Central Asia where traditional culture and outlook were so 
different from that of the Russians communists. It was not just the content 
of art and culture that was affected; indeed, the role of art and culture in 
society, the social responsibilities and prestige of artists, and the criteria for 
rewarding them were transformed under the Soviet regime. 


This paper attempts to take a look at art and culture in Central Asia 
under the Soviet system. It examines the motives behind the communist 
regime’s controlling of artistic and cultural activities, the infrastructure 
that evolved as a result, and the outcome and consequences of this 
experiment. Sample institutions in the four republics of Kazakhstan, 
Tajikestan, Kyrquyzstan, and Turkmenistan will be dealt with in some 
detail in order to present an overall view of how art and culture was 


managed under the Soviet regime in Central Asia. In the end, an attempt 


will be made to foresee where art and culture is heading in Central Asia in 


the aftermath of the break-up of the Soviet Union. 
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Central Asia Before the Russians 


For centuries, Central Asia was one of the major centers of human civilization 
and the hub for international trade. It boasts a fascinating history and a rich 
cultural heritage. In the sixth century B.c., a large portion of the region was 
dominated by the Achaemenids. In the fourth century B.c., Alexander the 
Great conquered Central Asia, establishing Greek rule that lasted for a 
century. Between the third century s.c. and the third century A.D., various 
dynasties ruled Central Asia. Art and culture flourished in this period in a 
process characterized by close interaction with the art and culture of the 
neighbouring people. 


The collapse of the ancient Central Asian empire in the fourth and 
fifth centuries and the successive waves of migration of the nomads from 
the north ushered in the establishment of a new social and political system 
in the region. Lack of political unity between the various tribes paved the 
way for the conquest of Central Asia by the Arabs in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. The emergence of Islam as the dominant religion left a deep impact 
on the people of this region. Not only did they embrace Islam, they assumed 
an important role in the development and expansion of Islamic culture. 


During the ninth and tenth centuries, the local dynasties of Central 
Asia and Western Iran were, for all practical purposes, independent of the 
Caliph, even though they ruled in his name. The eleventh century saw the 
infiltration of the region by Turkic tribes and the establishment of successive 
Perso-Turkic dynasties. Between the tenth and twelfth centuries, Central 
Asia’s art underwent a drastic transformation. With the development of 
painting and sculpture, ancient traditions were put aside. Decorative art 
flourished during the eleventh century and gradually dominated Islamic art. 
It was in the same period that cities such as Samarkand, Bukhara, Merv, 
and Uzgen emerged and became important centers of civilization. 


In 1236, Batu conquered the semi-arid steppes north of Lake Balkhash 
and the Aral, Caspian, and Black seas, and united the Turkic and Mongol 
tribes of this wide swathe. The empire of the Turko-Mongolian tribes, the 
Golden Horde, ruled the region through the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The nomadic tribes of the steppes east of the Caspian sea and the Ural region 
to the Tien-shan, and Altai mountains formed two main confederations. 
The Uzbeks under the leadership of the Shayban family became a powerful 
political force and developed an Uzbek language and an Uzbek ethnic identity. 


In the region north of the Aral and Caspian seas, the Kazakhs formed a 
second confederation. 


From the tenth to the sixteenth centuries, Khwarazm, Transoxiana, 
and the Farghana valley were ruled in succession by Qarakhanids, Mongols, 
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Chaghatays, and Timurids. Under the Timurids, in the late fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries, Central Asian art and culture reached its peak, 
Until the sixteenth century, when the Shaybanids (1500-98) dominated the 
region, the history of Central Asia was closely related to that of Iran. The 
coming to power in 1501 of the Safavids in Iran, however, marked a turning 
point in the history of Central Asia. The adoption of Shi’ism as the state 
religion by the Safavids put them in opposition to the Sunni Shaybanids. 


For centuries, the Silk Route passed through Inner Asia. Cities like 
Samarkand and Bukhara were important trade centers through which passed 
caravans of silk, gold, silver, and precious stones. In the northern steppes 
the Turko-Mongolian tribes also benefited from the trade and provided for 
the safe passage of the caravans across the region. The hostilities between 
the Safavids and the Shaybanids disrupted the age-old trade on the Silk 
Route and cut off Transoxiana from the west. Transoxiana was once again 
integrated into Inner Asia. 


After the Shaybanids, the Astrakhanids (1599-1785) and the Mangits 
(1785-1920) established their suzerainty in the region. Under the 
Astrakhanids new schools were built in Samarkand and Bukhara, and in the 
nineteenth century there appeared a cultural renaissance in Transoxiana. 
The Khanates of Farghana and Khwarazm conquered the Uzbeks, Kazekhs, 
and Kyrghyz tribes and built a new capital in Khujand. Bukhara, Khiva, 
and Khukand became centers of a flourishing Muslim society, with an 
economy based on irrigation, agriculture and trade. Constant internal conflicts 
during the nineteenth century made Central Asia an easy prey for the Tsarist 
forces. Tashkent fell in 1866, Khujand in 1867, and Samarkand in 1868. 


Central Asia under the Tsars 


The Russians divided the regio 
Tsar signed the decree creating th 
Khwarazm, Transoxiana, and Farg} 
sea, inhabited by Turkmen tribes, w 
into the Turkistan guberniia. The p 


Lake Balkhash, was organized into a separa a in the i 
year. The Russian policy in Turkistan seems to have been limited intervention 


in local institutions. In the northern steppes, however, Tsarist officials sought 
to destroy the structures of the traditional Kazakh societies. Construction of 
a railway got under way, facilitating movement of troops and transportation 
of goods in Central Asia. The railway connecting the Caspian sea to Ashkabad 
was completed in 1881. Merv was connected by rail in 1884, Samarkand in 
1888, and Tashkent in 1889. The last decades of the nineteenth century saw 


n into two guberniias. On I! July, 1867, the 
e guberniia of Turkistan, which included 
hana. The area south east of the Caspian 
as annexed in the 1880s and incorporated 
lains between Siberia, the Aral Sea and 
te guberniia in the following 
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successive waves of Russian migration to the region, especially to the northern 
steppes. 


In 1860, over 2.5 million Kazakhs, 3,00,000 Kyrghyz, and 3,00,000 
Turkmen lived in the region. Some 3.5 million Uzbeks and Tajiks lived in 
Khiva, Bukhara, Samarkand, Khujand, and Farghana. The population of 
the region reached six million in 1889. According to the census of 1897, 
Turkistan (excluding Bukhara and Khiva) had a population of 5.25 million. 
In 1914 the figure reached 6.75 million. In the same year the population of 
Turkistan (including Bukhara and Khiva) was 11.25 million. The largest 
city in Central Asia under Tsarist rule was Tashkent, the capital of the 
Turkistan guberniia, with a population of 1,20,000 in the final years of the 
nineteenth century. 


Central Asia under the Communists 


The people of Central Asia were not able to pull themselves out of Russian 
rule at the time of the 1917 revolution. The red army soon re-established 
Russian control over the region; the self-declared autonomous governments 
of Central Asia were crushed shortly after they emerged and by the late 
1920s, the new people’s republics were created. During the purges of the 
1930s, nationalist leaders were tried and,executed. The communist regime 
pursued a policy of undermining traditional and religious institutions, paving 
the way for the establishment of a universal socio-political system in the 
Soviet Union. Societies of “Atheists” (Dinsizlar and Allahsizlar) were created 
in place of religious groups and institutions. Mosques were converted into 


clubs and cinemas; of the more than 27,000 mosques, only 1,000 remained 
by the 1940s. 


The majority of Central Asia spoke Turkic-Altaic languages. For 
centuries, Persian had served as the administrative and literary language of 
this wide region, as well as the language of the Tajik people. Arabic was the 
alphabet used throughout Central Asia. In 1925 the alphabet was changed, 
first to Latin and then to Cyrillic. In accordance with the Russification policy, 
Russian was declared as the administrative language. Compulsory education 
was instituted in 1922, with Cyrillic as the alphabet. The adoption of the 
alphabet in effect cut Central Asia’s ties with its written history and culture. 
It resulted in the languishing of Central Asian languages, relegating them 
to homes as mere languages of daily conversation. With the adopticu of 4 


more liberal cultural policy after the Second World War, state-controlled 
religious practices began to be tolerated. 


The introduction of the five-year economic plans in the 1930s and 
1940s transformed Central Asia, resulting in the construction of industrial 
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complexes, large-scale agricultural co-operatives, and the forceful relocation 
and sedentarisation of Kazakh and Kyrghyz tribes, which lead to widespread 
famine and death. The industrialization policy continued through the early 
1940s, creating an economy in which both the industrial and traditional 
sectors were active. 


By the 1970s, signs of increasing weakness in the Soviet economy 
appeared. Moscow’s hold on the local elite in Central Asia appeared to be 
weakening as well. Finally, Gorbachev’s reforms lead to the break-up of the 
Soviet Union and the emergence of the independent Central Asian states. 


State-Managed Art and Culture: Central Asia under the Soviets 


A unique outlook provided the basis for the development of a comprehensive 
system of artistic and cultural activities throughout the Soviet Union. An 
important feature of the system was its uniformity, with similar institutions 
in each republic and central control from Moscow. This was because of the 
importance placed on art and culture in Marxist-Leninist doctrine, which 
sought to discard the “undesirable” elements conducive to bourgeois 
proclivities and behaviour. The doctrine called for an overwhelming role by 
the state in guiding cultural activities; hence, the necessity of having a uniform 
and comprehensive cultural policy. During 70 years of communist rule, an 
elaborate system was created with its own institutions to centrally manage, 
support and direct art and culture in the Soviet empire. 


Under the Soviets, state support was universal, covering both 
indigenous and Western art and culture. Western classical music, opera, 
ballet, theatre, and cinema were introduced in the region in the 1930s. 
Students were sent to conservatories in Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev. Others 
were trained under Russian masters in their own republics. Indigenous art 
and culture, too, received attention; a systematic study of folklore was 
undertaken and traditional songs and dances were recorded and performed 
professionally. Russian choreography was incorporated into traditional 
dances, and elements of Western music, such as orchestration and 
harmonisation, were introduced into traditional music. 


There were exceptions: religious art was forcefully opposed. Thus, 
calligraphy, Islamic architecture, and the maintenance of historical 
monuments of religious significance suffered tremendously. Furthermore, 
the changing of the alphabet to Cyrillic in the 1930s dealt a severe blow to 
the languages and literature of the Central Asian people, bringing about the 


eventual weakening of these languages. 
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Artists as the Elite in Society 


The Soviets defined specific criteria for artistic and cultural activities. Within 
this framework, professional artists enjoyed a privileged life. The State 
the sole patron of art — commissioned their work and rewarded them liberally 
with bonuses, vacations in seaside resorts and trips throughout the Soviet 
Union and abroad. A very important feature of the system was the job security 
granted to artists, freeing them from anxieties concerning unemployment 
and retirement. 


Accomplished artists were granted honorary titles. In addition to 
prestige, the titles brought them extra pay and privileges. The honorary 
titles were as follows: 


@ Outstanding Artist of the Republic. 
@ People’s Artist of the Republic. 
@ People’s Artist of the Soviet Union. 


With the break-up of the Soviet Union the third category has lost its raison 
d’etre, but the other titles are still granted to meritorious artists. The proce- 
dure is as follows: Each year, artistic groups (orchestras, theatres, etc.) nomi- 
nate one or more of their members. Upon approval from the Artists’ Asso- 
ciation, the nominations go to the ministry of culture. The ministry in turn 
introduces the nominee(s) to the office of the president that confers the honors. 
There is a similar system for honoring accomplished writers and poets. 


The Major Institutions of Art and Culture 


Artistic and cultural activities take place in various institutions, the most 
important of which are the filarmoni, the state radio and television, the 
houses of culture, the artists’ and writers’ associations, academies of science, 
public libraries, and museums. The ministry of culture and the executive 
committees in each town and village are responsible for the administration 
of such activities at the macro and micro levels, respectively. 


Ministry of Culture 


The ministry of culture is the most important institution involved in artistic 
and cultural activities. It is responsible for planning, budgeting, 
administration, and co-ordination of all such activities. Because of the absence 
of the private sector, the ministry is the main employer of artists. Since 
independence, certain activities in the private sector are being experienced 
in some republics. This is by no means the norm, however, and such activities 
will continue to be under state control for a long time to come. There are 
amateur musicians, dancers, and artists in villages and small towns, but 
even their activities are facilitated and supported by the state. Before 
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independence, ministries in each republic acted as branches of the ministry 
of culture of the Soviet Union. Most planning, budgeting and co-ordination 
was done in Moscow, but since then, these responsibilities have been taken 
over by the ministry of culture in each republic. Independence has almost 
eliminated the co-ordination between the republics. 


The ministry has various directorate generals and departments charged 
with overseeing and administration of a wide range of activities. Typically 
the ministry of culture has departments in charge of people’s productions 
(handicrafts and traditional arts produced in small towns and villages), 
museums and public libraries, amusement parks, orchestras, and dance 
groups. 


State Filarmoni 

The state filarmoni is a unique institution found in all the independent 
republics. It houses various orchestras, music ensembles, and dance groups 
— both traditional and Western. It is the main center for performing art. 
Typically, the filarmoni is situated in a majestic building in the capital, and 
has facilities for rehearsal and performing of art. 


State Radio and Television 

The state-controlled radio and television occupied a critical position in the 
Soviet Union. It was an invaluable tool in the hands of the state in shaping 
public opinion and influencing people’s culture. It remains an important 
institution in the newly independent states. In most republics the state radio 
and television has its own orchestras and dance groups, which occasionally 
perform live concerts. Because of the importance attached to this institution, 
the state radio and television has always been independent of the ministry of 
culture, being directly under the supreme council and receiving its budget 
from the military and communications establishments. The president of the 
state radio and television has had the status of a minister. With the rapid 
improvement in communications technology and the expansion of the global 
satellite network, the electronic media are assuming an even greater role in 
influencing culture. 

Since independence, private stations have been granted licenses is 
Operate in the republics of Kazakhstan, Kyrghyzstan, and Turkmenistan. s 
private enterprises these stations carry commercial advertisements abate 
mainly consumer goods. A good portion of their programming is fi : wi 
commercially produced Western films; quality programmes re ecting 
Western high culture are rarely aired. As such, private television tee 
have become important tools in promoting consumerism and a restricte 


aspect of Western culture. 
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Academies of Sciences and State Universities 


Academies carry out research in various fields whereas state universities are 
primarily responsible for education. 


Artists’ and Writers’ Association 


These associations were in effect part of the government, playing a critical 
role in regulating the activities and lives of the artistic and literary community. 
The associations’ dual role both as advocate of the literary and artistic 
community and as the state’s censoring agency has been particularly 
interesting. In the post-Soviet era each independent republic’s association 
remains an important institution. 


Houses of Culture 


Houses of culture were the cornerstone of Soviet cultural policy. They were 
founded in every town and village as centers for social gathering and meeting, 
where state-sponsored activities could take place. Houses of culture vary in 
size and in terms of the facilities they offer. A house of culture has one or 
more auditoriums for amateur performers, meeting room(s), a vocational 
training center, and a library. In the villages, amateur actors and musicians 


can borrow costumes and musical instruments during their performance at 
the house. 


The Ministry of Culture in Tajikestan 


As in other Central Asian republics, the ministry of culture is in-charge of 
supervision and management of most cultural activities. Professional theatres, 
ballets, operas, orchestras, libraries, museums, amusement parks, 
archeological institutions, as well as amateur cultural centers in the provinces 
are under the authority of the ministry. The ministry has separate departments 
that include the Bureau for Preservation of Historic and Cultural Monuments, 
and “The Center for People’s Productions” (handicrafts, artworks, music, 
etc.). The ministry of culture also owns manufacturing enterprises and 
workshops, one of which produces musical instruments. 


The Center for People’s Productions 


This was part of an organisation based in Moscow with nine branches 
throughout the Soviet Union. In Tajikestan, it was turned into The Center 
for People’s Productions. The center, which primarily has a consultative 
and supportive role, only deals with amateur activities. It has three 
departments: 
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© The Department of Cultural and Recreational Activities; 

@ The Department of People’s Handicrafts and Artistic Activities; 
and 

® The Publication Department. 


The Department of Cultural and Recreational Activities is in-charge of amuse- 
ment parks. This includes managing recreational facilities and holding fes- 
tivals in the parks. These parks are typically managed by the executive com- 
mittees of the municipalities. The Department of Handicrafts and Artistic 
Activities has four branches: music, dance, theatrical activities (circus, tra- 
ditional theatres, and narration of folk stories), and graphic arts (painting, 
photography, design, etc.). The center is involved in a wide range of activi- 
ties. It sends experts to provinces and regions in this mountainous country 
to tape local tunes and dances. These tapes are studied and analyzed at the 
center. Based on these, it publishes educational literature on local customs, 
music, and dances, and makes it available to other interested amateur musi- 
cians, dancers, and artists. These publications have almost completely stopped 
because of lack of money. The center has a working relationship with the 
Academy and the School of Fine Arts in Dushanba. They hold joint semi- 
nars for directors of the houses of culture. The autonomous region of 
Badakhshan has an independent center. The center oversees, and is in con- 
tact with, houses of culture in all fifteen regions and provinces in the coun- 
try, but it does not have any regional branches. 


The Cultural Foundation of Tajikestan 

The Cultural Foundation of Tajikestan was created on 28 November, 1986 
along with other such foundations throughout the Soviet Union during the 
Gorbachev era. This was the brainchild of academician Ligochov. The 
foundation has a board of directors whose members are chosen from among 
prominent academicians and governors. As a creation of the Gorbachev era, 


the foundation is independent of the state. It gets its budget through activities 
s, selling books and showing films. The foundation 


hment whose goal is the promotion of cultural 
f its small size, the foundation has already 


such as organising lotterie 
is a non-political establis 
activities in Tajikestan. In spite 0 
done a formidable job. 


Theatre in Tajikestan 

Theatre came to Tajikestan in the late 1920s. The first state theatre group 
was founded in 1929 in Dushanba. Today there are eleven state theatre groups 
in the country. Theatre artists used to have a tenure for life and enjoyed all 
the benefits granted to the artistic community. Things have changed 


drastically since then. 
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Aharun Theatre Group 


Artistic Activities blossomed during Perestroika. In those years a number of 
independent theatre groups started operation, but only one, Aharun, has 
survived. Despite the determination and hard work of the group, even 
Aharun’s continued operation is in doubt. 


The group was founded in 1988 in Dushanba; however “independent” 
is a misnomer since even Aharun receives 60 per cent of its budget from the 
municipality of Dushanba. The group earns the remaining 40 per cent itself, 
through selling tickets and other means such as donations. The disastrous 
economic situation resulting from the civil war has caused a serious reduction 
in both sources. The worsening economic situation is not the only problem. 
Lack of security on the streets and the night time curfew forces people to 
rush to their homes after work, leaving them no time to spend in theatres. 


All members of the group are graduates of reputable schools of the 
former Soviet Union. Unlike state theatre groups, Aharun signs one-year 
contracts with its new employees, and renewal of the contracts are not 
automatic. Unless outside help comes to its rescue, Aharun will meet the 
same fate as that of the other independent groups. 


Folklore Studies in Tajikestan 


Folklore studies have a special place in Tajikestan. These studies have 
traditionally been carried out at the Rudaki Institute of Language and 
Literature in the Academy of Sciences. The institute has a department that 
conducts research in the field. The eight researchers of the institute go out 
to the villages and towns three months a year and make recordings. They do 
not restrict their studies to Tajikestan. All areas with Tajik population are 
covered. In fact, a large part of their research has been among the predominant 
Tajiks population in Uzbekistan. (Though officially registered as Uzbeks, 
the majority of the residents of the cities of Samarkand, Bukhara, and the 
villages in that area of Uzbekistan are Tajik. In fact, the number of Tajiks in 
Uzbekistan is apparently higher than those in Tajikestan.) 


Behzad Museum of Art and History in Dushanba 


Founded in 1934, the Behzad Museum of Art and History in Dushanba is 
Tajikestan’s most important museum. The building of the museum is one of 
Dushanba’s architectural marvels, but what is inside the museum does not 
live upto its external appearance. As is the case in all museums in the capitals 
of the former Soviet republics, it has a section on natural history, a section 
on the history of the republic as interpreted by the standard socialist view 
promulgated by Moscow, and a section on art collections. There are 57,000 
items on display in the museum. Apart from stone and wildlife samples of 
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the region, few original artworks are actually on display in the Behzad 
Museum. They are mostly replicas, the originals being kept in the museums 
in Moscow, Leningrad or Tashkent. 


Almaty Kurmangazy State Conservatory in Kazakhstan 


Almaty State Conservatory is one of the best conservatories in the CIS. 
Founded in 1944, it celebrated its 50th anniversary in October 1994. 


Applicants to the conservatory typically come from music schools. 
These are four-year institutions that are found in provinces across the country. 
Admittance is highly competitive and is through entrance examinations 
conducted annually. The students entering the conservatory, therefore, already 
have a knowledge of theory and experience in playing a musical instrument. 
A group of applicants sign up in the school without taking the entrance 
examination. These come from among the staff of state institutions and music 
schools. They are sent by their employees, who pay for their education, for 
training or acquiring special skills. The conservatory admits another category 
of students as well. These are “people’s artists” from villages who have not 
had any formal music education, but who nevertheless exhibit outstanding 
talent. The school offers a special two-year preparatory programme for these 
students. 


The conservatory has 850 students, 250 of which are signed up in 
the Peoples Music Programme. The ethnic composition of the students 
has undergone a drastic change. Whereas previously the Russians from all 
over the Soviet Union made up the majority of the students, today they are 
mainly Kazakhs. Students from neighbouring republics like Kyrghyzstan, 
and other countries such as China, South Korea, and Mozambique have 
also been admitted at the request of their governments. The conservatory 
has lost a large number of its talented staff since independence. They were 
mainly Russians, Germans and Jews who migrated to Russia, Germany 
and Israel. The brightest graduates of Kazakhstan’s music conservatory 
are lured to Moscow, Saint Petersburg, and the West for better pay and 
more promising careers. 

This is the only music conservatory in the republic of Kazakhstan. 
The Almaty Kurmangazy State Conservatory, itself, is going through very 
hard times. The budget barely covers staff salaries and student scholarships. 
No money is left for the maintenance of present facilities, growth of the 
institution, overseas tours, or even sending the staff abroad for further 


training. 


National Film Company of Kazakhstan 
As in the rest of Central Asia, cinema came to Kazakhstan in the 1940s. 
Because of the War, the film industry in Moscow moved eastward. A number 
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of outstanding Kazakh actors and directors emerged as a result. Cinema, as 
other art forms, were financed by the government. During Perestroika, private 
studios were permitted to operate. Today, there are 25 private studios in 
Kazakhstan. Kazakh Film is a government-owned film company. Because 
of financial difficulties there are plans to turn it into a public company. 


The National Film Company acts as a de facto ministry of cinema. It 
has 17,000 employees and branches in the 19 provinces of the republic. It 
produces films and manages and regulates the industry. The company created 
a committee to receive proposals from film-makers. Proposals that are 
approved by the committee receive financial support and other necessary 
facilities. 


Previously, the entire budget was supplied by the state; also the 
government plays merely a supporting role. Additional funds have to come 
from elsewhere. Various ways of acquiring funds from alternative sources 
are under study. One such alternative tried by the National Film Company is 
joint ventures with foreign film companies. Joint projects with the French 
and with the Russians have been undertaken. Funding remains a major 
problem. 


The House of Culture in Tukmuk, Kyrghyzstan 


Tukmuk is an industrial town whose population is 70 per cent Russian. The 
house of culture in Tukmuk has an auditorium with a capacity of 540 persons, 
a library, a ballroom, a smaller auditorium, a discotheque, a barber’s shop, 
and additional space for miscellaneous activities. The smaller auditorium is 
reserved for amateur musicians and dancers who perform for local audiences. 
For performances, the house also provides them with musical instruments 
and costumes. Two amateur people’s theatre groups are permanently housed 
there — one Russian and one Kyrghyz. The house also has a senior citizen’s 
chorus and an amateur contemporary band that performs Russian folk songs. 


Almost all of the town’s social activities and gatherings take place 
here. On an average every two to three days there is an event held here. The 
house of culture also offers vocational training courses, such as typing and 
sewing, for the public at a fee. These classes used to be free. 


The house of culture in Tukmuk, as all houses of culture, receives its 
budget from the state. Since the introduction of Perestroika, it has been 
allowed to charge for its services and earn supplementary income. Forty- 
two people work full-time in the house. This includes everyone from the 
doorman to the director. There is a membership fee, half of which goes for 
subsidising the classes offered by the house. 
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Opera and Ballet in Kyrghyzstan 


As in other Central Asian republics, opera and ballet were introduced by the 
Russians. After more than half a century, many Kyrghyz artists have joined 
the field. However, compared to other genres of music and art, opera and 
ballet have the highest percentage of Russians and Germans in them. The 
official emphasis on Kyrghyz culture since independence has cast a shadow 
of uncertainty over the future of the Russian community. This uncertainty, 
coupled with diminishing financial support for artistic activities, has lured 
the best and most promising ballet and opera stars—many of whom are 
Russian — to Moscow or Western countries. Despite that, opera and ballet 
have maintained their place among Kyrhgyzstan’s art and culture. The most 
prominent opera ballet theatre is the one in Bishkek. The Meldobaev State 
Opera Ballet Theatre was founded in 1937, and is thus one of the oldest 
cultural institutions in Kyrghyzstan. It has 500 employees, 80 of whom are 
ballet dancers. 


State Radio and Television Company of Kyrghyzstrn 

The head of the company, who is designated by the president, has the ranking 
ofa minister and takes part in cabinet meetings when necessary. The company 
has offices in the capitals of all the six provinces in the country. There are 
various departments in the company. These include: information, economics, 
social affairs, children’s and youth’s activities, music, and international 
relations. Twelve hundred people work for the company, 570 of whom are 
artists, singers, dancers and musicians. The State Television Company also 
airs films produced by Telefilm, a government-owned company that produces 
films for the state Television. It, too, is facing severe financial difficulties. 


The National Library of Kyrghyzstan 
The Library is sixty years old. There are 54 libraries in the provinces and 
1200 in the villages. They are all part of a network of libraries in the country. 
The National Library does not belong to the network. Before independence, 
it too belonged to the Soviet system of libraries centered in Moscow, which 
included all the libraries, large and small, in the empire. Every library had a 
contract with the central book distributing agency, according to which books 
published in Moscow would be received by the libraries throughout the Soviet 
Union. That system is no longer in operation. The government has ordered 
that a copy of every book published in the country be sent to the National 
Library. The library also purchases books on its own. 

ministry of culture and receives its budget 
power of the library has been reduced 
ly 1,50,000 books were received annually, 


The library is under the 
from there. The purchasing 
considerably. Whereas previous 
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today the figure is only ten to fifteen thousand. The library is not a specialized 
one, but rather a general one having books from different fields. It holds 
over 50,00,000 titles. 


Membership used to be free, but today there is a nominal fee. University 
students, researchers, and the general public are the patrons of the Library. 
Scholars from scientific and research institutions constituted up to 70 per 
cent of the members. But today most of the members are students, Books are 
loaned out to researchers and scholars for up to 25 days. Upto ten books can 
be loaned to each individual, but students can not borrow books for reading 
outside the library. 


The Writers’ Association of Turkmenistan 


The association had various bureaus, including short stories, poetry, 
translation, and a bureau that was responsible for approving membership of 
new applicants. The latter has been eliminated. In fact, since independence, 
the Writers’ Association has lost almost all of its power and prerogatives. 
There is a fund to which each member contributes, and which helps retired 
members. The association owns a resort in the town of Firuza for members 
and their families. Both the fund and the resort existed under the Soviet 
regime. The association has two hundred members. Young poets and writers 
are not members of the association. Only those who have established 


themselves in the writers’ community, and have published at least one book, 
are admitted. 


Books that are approved are handed over to the Government Publication 
Bureau. The bureau takes orders from provinces and decides the number of 
copies that will be printed. Writers can publish their works independently, 
but it would costa lot and is beyond the means of most members. The shortage 
of paper, and obsolete printing facilities, is a problem. The association’s 
magazine, Diyar. is printed in Turkey for better quality. 


The Institute for Preservation of Manuscripts in Turkmenistan 


The restrictive policies of the Communist Party in the 1920s regarding books 
written in Arabic — especially those considered to be religious — resulted 
in the burning and burying of thousands of valuable manuscripts. Since 
independence an institute has been created for the preservation of 
manuscripts. It is hoped that the institute will be able to locate and gather 
manuscripts from across Turkmenistan, 
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The “Big Brother” Mentality 


Under the Soviet system, the state acted as the “big brother” and provided for 
the community. With the collapse of the Soviet Union that support has 
disappeared. Concert tours and exchanges of singers, dancers, and writers, 
traditionally organised through financial support from Moscow, are a thing of 
the past. The political leadership in the newly independent states of Central 
Asia is left with the responsibility of managing artistic and cultural affairs in 
their countries. The infrastructure is there, so are the managerial skills needed 
for the task, but the absence of the central co-ordination and diminishing 
financial support has had a negative effect on the artistic community. Of the 
more than one hundred individuals interviewed in the course of this study, 

everyone believed in the necessity of the state’s dominant role as the “big 

brother”. While the community has welcomed the changes brought about by 

the breaking up of the Soviet Union, it has been deeply disappointed with the 

disappearance of the security and support offered by Moscow. A sense of 

nostalgia for the “good old days” is all too obvious. 


With varying degrees, art and culture have become freed from the 
obligation to serve the state ideology. Moscow’s central contro] and support 
has also vanished, but the system with its institutions continues to operate 
in the newly independent states. So will the norms, values, definition and 
purpose of art as defined under the Soviet system live on until they will be 
gradually replaced. The absence of Moscow’s central control and support, 
along with economic difficulties has disrupted artistic and cultural activities 


in many of the newly independent states. 


The Transition to a Market Economy 

The deterioration of artistic and cultural life is not caused by the absence of 
Moscow’s role alone. The transition to capitalist economy and free market 
system has exacerbated the situation. In most of the newly independent states 


the economy is in shambles. Industrial and agricultural production has 
dropped, inflation is rapidly eating away the purchasing power of the public, 
and unemployment is rising at an alarming pace. This has resulted in the 
depletion of the resources that the new governments have at their disposal. 


The Government’s commitment to supporting art and culture has not 
changed, but it can hardly match what Moscow had to offer in terms of 


financial resources. 

The transition to the market system has seriously affected art and culture 
in another way as well. The “big brother” mentality and the total lack of 
experience in operating within the market system on the part of government 
officials, artists and the public as a whole, have left the artists and the writers 
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in a state of confusion. An example will illustrate the problem. Under the 
Soviet system the state commissioned writers to produce books according to 
the guidelines provided. A writer would thus be asked to write a novel in a 
kolkhoz setting, glorifying the working spirit of the local community. He 
would be allowed to stay in a “production house” (a seaside villa on the 
Caspian, for instance) while working on the book. Like others, he was an 
employee of the state and would receive a guaranteed monthly salary. In 
addition, he would receive a bonus for writing a good novel. He would use 
his time and talent to complete the project. Once he submitted the manuscript, 
there was no need for him to worry about printing, publishing, and 
distributing the book. Upon approval of his work by the writers’ union (a 
powerful arm of the state), the rest of the work would be handled by the 
union. Throughout the process, market considerations were irrelevant. Books 
would be sent to officials and government agencies in large numbers and 
eventually be sold to the public at heavily subsidised prices. 


Today, in most cases the state no longer commissions work. Writers 
have to decide the topic and the content of their books. Since publication 
and distribution of books are no longer automatic, they have to know what 
the public wants and is willing to pay for. In the absence of a market 
mechanism this is not possible. The publisher is equally in the dark about 
the market and does not know whether the book will sell or not. The high 
cost of paper, imported with hard currency, and other printing expenses is 
an added obstacle. Yet another problem is the dwindling purchasing power 
of the public. The economic crisis that has ensued since the break-up of the 
Soviet Union has forced people to seek second jobs in order to make ends 
meet. They are left with an income that is spent on essential commodities 
alone, and with little leisure time to indulge in reading. 


The Talent Drain 


An unfortunate outcome of the political upheavals and economic crisis in 
Central Asia has been a sudden wave of emigration of artists from this region 
to Russia, Europe, and Israel, especially among the Russians, Germans, and 
Jewish citizens of the republics. Western genres of art have suffered most. 
Thus, Central Asia has lost its best artistic talents to the outside world at a 
time when they are needed most. Dwindling income, concerns about job 
security, fear of discrimination, and uncertainty about the future have been 
mainly responsible for the emigration. The lure of a better life in the West as 
perceived through Western films has further expedited the flow of emigration. 
In Tajikestan, the talent drain has reached tragic proportions. The civil war 
has almost totally eliminated certain genres of artistic expression while 
seriously undermined others. 
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Conclusion 


The seventy-year communist rule managed, with reasonable success, to 
inculcate in the minds of its people a sense of citizenship of a grand political 
unit called the Soviet Union. Under that system artistic and cultural activities 
were directed, supported, and monitored by the state. A system of institutions 
was created that managed every aspect of art and culture. The system rewarded 
artists, musicians, and writers liberally and placed them among the political 
elite of Soviet society. The state was the sole patron of art without whose 
support and sanction artistic and cultural activities could not take place. 
The central support and co-ordination from Moscow afforded the community 
the possibility to travel throughout the empire and around the world. It also 
provided them the opportunity to present their work to a large audience 
beyond their own republics. 


The break-up of the Soviet Union has inevitably brought into question 
the role of art and culture in society. Along with the disappearance of 
Moscow’s support and direction there has appeared a sense of confusion 
and, in some cases, chaos in the Central Asian states. As the people of 
Central Asia are trying to come to terms with their new identity as citizens 
of independent nation-states, the issue of cultural identity becomes even 
more relevant. 


Predicting where art and culture is headed in Central Asia will, to a 
great extent, be a matter of guess work. One may, however, assume the 
following with some degree of certainty: 

1. The content of art and culture will increasingly become free from 


socialist ideology. 
2. There will be no maj 
will remain the main patron 


or changes in the role of the state. The state 
of art for some time to come. 


3. The institutions that presently support artistic and cultural activi- 
ties (the filarmoni, houses of culture, etc.) will continue to be the 
main centers for such activities in Central Asia. 

4. The transition will not be homogeneous; rather, it will be different 
in each republic. The degree of change will depend on various fac- 
tors, including the degree of continuity in the political structure of 
each country after independence, the level of relative prosperity, 
the presence of social tensions or civil wars, the degree to which 
each republic will be in contact with the outside world, especially 


the West. 


Based on these assumptions, one may hazard a few guesses: 
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1. In Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, where there has been the least 
amount of change in the country’s political structure and minimal 
disruption in the economic activities, art and culture will continue 
to flourish under state control and patronage. The state will con- 
tinue to determine the content of art and culture. However, rather 
than socialism it will be centered more around nationalism and 
ethnic identity. 

2. In Kazakhstan, where there is a large and influential Russian mi- 
nority, the emphasis of Kazakh identity will be less pronounced, 
though present. The influence of Western culture will be more than 
that in Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. 

3. In Kyrghyzstan, where meaningful attempts have been under way 
to move towards a democratic state, freer expression of artistic and 
cultural sentiments will probably be observed. With it one may as- 
sume that the state and the institutions created under the Soviet 
system might, in the long run, have a diminished role in art and 
culture. 

4. In Tajikestan prospects for artistic and cultural activities seem bleak. 
The smallest and poorest republic in Central Asia, it is one of the 
richest in terms of art and culture. The civil war that erupted shortly 
after independence brought about a disintegration of its society and 
a deepening of the economic crisis has seriously undermined artis- 
tic and cultural activities. Thousands of writers and artists have 


either been killed, become refugees, or emigrated to other coun- 
tries. 


Art and culture have been undermined in Tajikestan in yet another way. The 
concentration of Tajik population in Central Asia is in the cities of 
Samarkand, Bukhara, and the Farghana valley, which today are part of 
Uzbekistan. Dividing Central Asia into distinct republics based on the eth- 
nic population in each region was an arbitrary act by Stalin that took place 
mainly for political considerations rather than the actual ethnic character of 
each region. Major centers of Tajik population and culture were placed un- 
der Uzbek suzerainty. Under the Soviet Union such divisions were not of 
great significance; as citizens of the Soviet Union Tajiks could move freely 
to Uzbekistan. Today, newly erected national borders separate the three mil- 
lion Tajiks of Tajikestan from up to seven million Tajiks in Uzbekistan. 
With the Uzbek government keen on promoting Uzbek identity and culture, 
state support and funding for Persian language, literature, and culture goes 
to the promotion of Uzbek culture instead. These are the concerns that are 
vehemently expressed by Tajik intellectuals. 
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Finally, the media may prove to be the most important agent of cultural 
change in Central Asia. Private television stations and satellite programmes 
are becoming powerful agents in promoting Western style consumerism and 
a restricted aspect of Western culture. 


NOTES 


This paper is mainly based on information gathered through visits to Central Asian 
centers of artistic and cultural activities and interviews with officials of ministries 
of culture, radio and television organisations, heads of writers’ associations, writers, 
musicians, dancers, librarians, etc. Some of the individuals interviewed were the 
following: 


In Kazakhstan, Mr. Alpiyev, Deputy Minister of Culture; Baghdad Teleganov, 
Director of Sazgen Music and Dance Group; Dr. Kaskabasov, member of the Academy 
of Science; Professor D. Kaseynov, Rector, Almaty Kurmangazi State Conservatory; 
Leyla Beketova, President, Television and Radio Corporation of the Republic of 
Kazakhstan; Kinis Duisikiev, Director, the Symphonic Orchestra of Television and 
Radio; Oraz Rymshanov, President, National Film Company of Kazakhstan; 
Naymanbayev Kaldarbek, First Secretary, Board of Writers’ Union; Dr. Kaskabasov, 
Professor of Philology, Member of the Academy of Sciences; Professor Erden Zada- 
uly Kazhibekov, Director, Center for Oriental Studies. 

Ibrahimov, Deputy Minister of Culture; Mr. 

ulture in Tukmuk; Mr. Karimbayev, Director, 
Bishkek Filarmoni, Hesengol Jom’ebayev, Director, Qanbar Khan Folklore Music 
and Dance Group; Tilgin Tomotoyov, Director, Qaramalda Orazov People’s 
Instrument Orchestra; Asel Bashev, Director, Aqmaral Dance Group; Asan 
Dzhakshylykov, First Secretary, The Writers’ Union; Amirbek Osmanov, First Deputy 
Director State Radio and Television; Zoya Esambayova, Director, The National 
Library; Mr. Bazarbayev, Minister of Culture. 


In Tajikestan, Mr. Taleb, Deputy Minister of Culture; Mr. Azizmorad Rajabov, 
Director, Centre for People’s Productions; Zafar Nazem, Director, Ganjina Music 
Ensemble; Professor Mohammad Jan Shakurov, Member of the Academy of Science; 
Askar Hakim, President, Writers’ Association; Mr. Hamza, Director, Cultural 
Foundation of Tajikestan; Farrokh Qasem, Director, Aharun Theatre Group, Borzu 
Abdurrazaqov, Director, Mayakawski State Russian Dramatic Theatre; Ata 
Mohammadjanov, President, Association of [Theatre] Artists; Professor Rawshan 
Rahman, Director, The Institute for Folklore Studies. 


In Turkmenistan, Yurlaman Nuriev, Director, Chartash Mohammad People’s 
Instruments Orchestra; Bayram Khodanazarov, First Secretary. The Writers 


Association. 


In Kyrghyzstan, Osman Aqan 
Zalleqbek, Director, The House of C 
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Political Contacts between Central Asia 
and the Indian Sub-Continent 


Azmat Hayat Khan, Pakistan 


Although Central Asia was incorporated into the Tzarist Russian Empire in 
the later half of the nineteenth century, political contacts between India and 
Central Asia had already been influenced by the Anglo-Russian rivalry at 
the beginning of the century. The thinking of a whole generation of Indian 
historians has been somewhat in line with the basic tenet of British 
historiography that the aim of British diplomacy in the courts of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and the Central Asian Khanates was to counteract the “Russian 
designs” in Central Asia and the proposed “Russian invasions” of India. 
Therefore, these Indian historians have tended to look at British policy solely 
as a defensive reaction to the “constant fear of invasion from the North 
West”, and the Russians designs in Asia. 


The real cause of rivalry between the two powers lay in strategical 
considerations and trade interests as well as in their desire to strengthen 
their control over the countries already conquered. The British colonialists 
feared that the approach of any foreign power to India’s borders would 
inevitably lead to an outburst of popular anger against their rule. They were, 
therefore, eager, to spread their influence and, if possible, complete 
domination over the adjacent countries; Persia, Afghanistan, and Sinkiang. 
Annexations on the part of both these powers were usually motivated by the 
need to obtain sources of raw material and markets for their manufactured 
goods. 


The nineteenth century witnessed an acute rivalry between Tsarist 
Russia and the British power in India, over Central Asia. The British had 
set their desirous eyes on the Khanates of Central Asia—Bukhara, Kokand 
and Khiva—and started collecting information about them even before they 
had extended the frontiers of their Empire to the Indus, and much earlier 
than the Russians had advanced towards them. Moorcroft and Trebeck of 
the East India Company can be called the pioneers of this policy of collecting 
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intelligence about Central Asia in the second decade of the last century. 
They were ably assisted in this task by specially trained native agents. 


According to Moorcroft who visited Leh at about the same time, 
Rafailov who died near the Karakoram Pass was carrying a letter for Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh of Lahore. This undelivered letter was recovered by Moorcroft 
who sent it to the Government of India in 1821. The letter written by the 
Foreign Minister of Russia, Count Nesselrode, expressed the Russian 
Emperor’s desire to open “the gates of friendly intercourse” and to “clear 
the road of Traffic between the merchants of Russia and the Punjab from all 
impediments”. The well known Russian Orientalist V. Bartold wrote that 
Rafailov had been sent to Kashmir from Semipalatinsk to implement a project 
for breeding Kashmiri goats in Siberia. 


Filip Yefremov was perhaps the first Russian to meet the Kashmir 
ruler during his tour of Kashmir in 1779-90. He was taken prisoner by the 
Kirghiz tribes who sold him asa slave to the Bukharans from whose captivity 
he managed to escape reaching Kashmir via Kokand, Kashgar, Yarkand, 
and Ladakh. Kashmir was then ruled by the Afghans. From Kashmir 
Yefremov reached Calcutta from where he sailed to London and thence to 
St. Petersburg. In 1782 he was honoured by the Russian Empress. 


Lord William Bentinck favoured the despatch of a British agent to 
Kabul and suggested that the British agent should be authorised by means 
of natives “to extend his inquiries to Bukhara and towards the Oxus and 
Russia”. The British authorities in India even favoured the stationing of an 
agent at Tbilisi (Georgia). Lt. Conolly of the 6th Regiment light cavalry 
travelled to India from Astrabad on the Caspian through the territory of the 
Turkeman tribes and Herat and Kandhar to Shikarpur in Sind in 1830. He 
also tried to go to Khiva but was prevented by a Turkeman tribe on the way. 
Lt. Conolly’s memoirs contain interesting information about the countries 
situated between the Caspian and the Indus with reference to betti commercial 
and political spheres. Conolly estimated the value of Bukhara s rads with 
Russia at about eight million roubles. During Lord William Bentick’s tenure 
as Governor General, Travelyan and Captain Pottinger were also deputed to 
make suggestions regarding improvement in British trade with Central Asia. 
All these three officers recommended that the Amir of Sind be persuaded to 
reduce transit duties. Opening of the navigation of Indus was also suggested 
by them. They believed that given access to the Central Asian markets the 
British goods could in a few years completely drive out the Russian goods. 
Conolly pleaded for “identity of interest between the Afghans and Turkemans 
and the Honourable Company’s Government which might possibly at some 
future period be turned to an important political account’. The secret 
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committee, it may be recalled, authorised the Government to depute an envoy 
even to Bukhara should they consider such a measure likely to promote the 
objects in view. 


In the early 1830s an expedition to Bukhara was led by a British 
intelligence officer, Lt. Alexander Burnes who collected military and socio- 
political information needed by the British for future expansion in Central 
Asia. Mohan Lal, a Kashmiri Pandit accompanied him on his mission. 
Burnes’ other companion was a Muslim surveyor, Mohammad Ali, who 
travelled in the garb of a pilgrim proceeding to Mecca. As it was not safe for 
Burnes to maintain a record of his travels, Mohan Lal who knew Persian 
very well “kept a minute journal of events” at his request. During his stay in 
Bukhara, Burnes was “most intimate” with his landlord, an Uzbek merchant, 
named Mukhsoom who paid him “a daily visit and generally brought some 
of his friends along with him”. About him Burnes writes: 


“He was most communicative and gave us much useful information. As our 
intimacy increased, | interrogated him closely on the revenues and resources 
of Bukhara, on its extent and power, and once opened a small map of the 
country in his presence. He replied to all my enquiries, and then, begging and 
would shut up the map, beseeched me never again to produce such a paper in 
Bukhara since there were innumerable spies. He still continued his visits and 
his information with the same freedom as before”. 


Burnes’ account is, however, highly informative so for as the social profile 
of Bukhara is concerned. About its bazars he wrote: “sufficient to say, that 
almost everything may be purchased in the Registan: the Jewellery and 
Cutlery of Europe, the Tea of China, Sugar of India, and Spices of Manila, 
etc.”. In Burnes estimate there were about 300 Hindus living in a caravanserai 
of their own in Bukhara, the majority of whom came from Shikarpur. He 


testified to the increase in their number during the last few years and to 
their prosperous business. 


In 1838 Herat became the centre for British intelligence and 
surveillance activities in Central Asia, which were directed by Major D’Arcy 
Todd. Col. Stoddart was sent to Bukhara from the British Consulate in Tehran. 
Other agents were despatched from Herat to Khiva and Kokand. In 1839 
Major Todd sent to Khiva a certain Mulla Hussain who presented a rifle to 
the Khan. Soon Capt. James Abbott followed him there. He fell into Russian 
hands on 1 May 1840 while engaged in reconnoitring roads and fortresses 
near Nove-Alexandrousk. When arrested he produced a forged document to 
show that he was a representative of the Khan. He was sent to London from 
Orenburg via St. Petersburg. 
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To affirm that the British waged the First Afghan war in the 1830s for 
the defence and security of their Indian possessions threatened by the 
southward expansion of Russia is to repeat the worn-out alibi put forth by 
the British colonialists to justify their “Forward Policy”. The first Afghan 
war accured at a time when the expanding empire of Tsarist Russia was still 
far from the frontiers of India and when the British, too, had not yet annexed 
Punjab and Sind. This aggressive war was imposed upon a not unfriendly 
Afghanistan at a time when the siege of Herat by Persia had been abandoned, 
and the Russian agent Uitkavitch had been recalled and repudiated. The 
Russian Foreign Secretary, Count Nesselrode, admitted to the British 
ambassador in St. Petersburg that Count Simonich had exceeded his 
instructions, and given assurance on behalf of the Russian Government not 
to have any political relations with Afghanistan. 


According to Rawlinson, James Abbott, who was sent to Khiva by 
Major Todd had proposed after the fashion of the days of Malcolm and 
Elphinstone that Russians should be permanently excluded from the areas 
and “a defensive-offensive alliance was suggested with England, as a reward 
for this breaking with the common enemy”. He, however, writes that Abbott 
in doing so exceeded his instructions which only related to the liberation of 
Russian slaves. Vambery attributes to the British the plan of forming “an 
offensive-defensive alliance” against Russia with the three Khanates. But 
he finds fault with the choice of Stoddart and Conolly who proved unfit to 


attain this object. 


The British, Rawlinson observes, were “preparing to occupy Syghan, 
on the southern slopes of the Hindu-Kush and a further advance on Bukhara 
in the late 1830 which could not materialize because of the Afghan resistance. 
During the German War the British had planned to induct a strong force 
into Central Asia through Georgia. Butas they “could never reckon on French 
cooperation”, the plan had to be abandoned. 


In the 1840s the British intensified their operation of dumping textile 


goods in Bukhara at lower than cost price from both sides, i.e., from India 
and the Black Sea. The report of the Department of Foreign Trade confirmed 
a fall in Russian textile export to Bukhara during 1845-47. In 1852, 
Klyucharyov complained about the fall in prices of Russian textiles on account 
of extraordinary export of British goods to all Central Asian Khanates in 


that year. 

sh approach to Central Asia remained low key 
on account of the difficulties created by the 1857 uprising in India. But in 
the early sixties they again intensified their intelligence activities in Central 
Asia under the direction of Col. Walker, Superintendent of the Great 


For some time, the Briti 
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Trignometrical Survey. Colonel Walker was assisted in this task by a group 
of specially trained native agents, prominent among when were Pandit 
Munphool, Faiz Mohd, Bhai Diwan Singh and Ghulam Rabbani. According 
to a veteran Indian surveyor the years 1865 to 1885 were “the most fruitful 
for Indian explorers who, trained by the Great Trignometrical Survey of 
Dehradun, explored the uplands of Tibet, Mongolia, and Central Asia”. 


The picture of Russian rule in Central Asia drawn by Nazir Ibrahim 
Khan is quite favourable. “The land-holders and people of Samarkand,” he 
writes, “generally are at present satisfied with the Russian rule”. The free 
mixing up of the Russians with the natives of Turkestan must have come as 
a big surprise to an Indian subject of the British dominion hardly used to 
such a sight in his home country, and he records at some length the free and 
uninhibited social intercourse between the European Russians and the Asian 
Turkestanis. He writes: “The Russians mix freely with the people, and the 
different classes associate without difficulty. They often eat together, go to 
hamams and places of amusements together, etc. They converse with each 
other in the Turkic language. The respectable men of the city such as Qazis, 
Kotwals, and Merchants often entertain the Russian officers and in return 
dine with them.” 


Ibrahim Khan’s account also mentions the great interest taken by the 
Russians in the cultural heritage of Central Asia. He writes about a Russian 
officer at Samarkand, who was engaged in “copying extracts from different 
Arabic, Persian, and Kafir authors, and transcribing passages from the Koran 
and historical and poetical books, etc.” He records that this Russian officer 
“also copied the inscriptions on the Tomb of the Amir Timur’, and refers to 
the rumour that the Russians intended to restore and repair this Tomb. 
Ibrahim Khan also narrates his meeting with one Feroz Shah who called 
himself the son of the late Mughal Emperor of Delhi. Feroz Shah 
accompanied the army of the Amir of Bukhara in his last battle against the 
Russians at Tizzak. The Amir who was displeased with him on account of 
his vanity and arrogance stopped his allowance. After wandering about for 
some time Feroz Shah reached Samarkand and produced two or three 
goldsmiths to testify to his identity. But when an inquiry was instituted, one 
Zahir Khan, formerly a clerk in the Peshawar Collectorate and another Indian 
named Raza Ali swore on the Koran that he was not Feroz Shah, the Prince. 
Thereupon the Governor of Samarkand directed him to leave the city. 


The Indian National Movement felt the impact of the Russian conquest 
of Central Asia. F. Engels had written: “When a first class European military 
power asserts itself in Turkestan, endeavours by a combination of force and 
deception to make Persia and Afghanistan into its vassals, and moves slowly 
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but doggedly towards the Hindu-Kush and the Suleman Range. . . there you 
have a very different state of affairs. British dominion ceases to be over 
come by struggling fate, and a new perspective opens before the native 
population. What force has created force can also break as under... .” On 
the eve of the Russian annexation of Central Asia many deserters from the 
British Indian Army had taken shelter in Bukhara and Kokand after the 
failure of the 1857 uprising. The Russian advance in Central Asia stirred 
the hopes of the Indian people to throw off the yoke of the British colonial 
oppression. Of course, this hope was at first confined to a few rulers of 
princely states who had no popular aspirations and who merely sought to 
utilise the contradictions between the two colonial powers to their advantage. 
Soviet Historians M.A. Khalifin, G.L. Dmitriev and P.N. Rasul, have written 
about the various missions sent by Indian princes to the Russian authorities 
in Turkestan to seek help against the British. Thus, Maharaja Ranbir Singh 

of Kashmir sent a mission of four persons soon after the Russian annexation 

of Tashkent. Two of the emissaries including the leader were murdered on 

the way and the letter from the Maharaja vanished with them. The two 

survivors, Abdur Rehman Khan and Sarfaraz Khan succeeded in reaching 

Tashkent in November 1865. They were received by General Chernyayev to 

whom they affirmed friendship of their ruler and inquired what might be 

expected of the Russians. The records of Central States Military History 

Archives of the U.S.S.R. contain information about this mission. The mission 

did not meet with any success. The Tsarist Government was not interested 

in promoting the cause of national liberation of India. It was only interested 

in its colonial expansion. For want of adequate material resources It did not 

feel inclined to take on the mighty British Empire. In September 1866 another 

emissary from Kashmir who is mentioned in Russian records as Uromchan 

Davidas reached Alma Ata, the capital of Kazak USSR. He was taken into 

Russian service and died in Tashkent a year later. 

emissary from the Indian ruler of Indore came to 

imself as the son of the Chief Minister Gauhar 

help in the name of a number of 
Jodhpur and Jaipur. The mission 


In July 1867 another 
Tashkent, who described h ‘ 
Rehman of Indore State. He sought Russian 
princely states such as Hyderabad, Bikaner, 
met a fate similar to the ones preceding It. 


A second mission from Maharaja Ranbir Singh of Kashmir arrived 
in Tashkent in June 1870. It was headed by Baba Karam Prakash who 
conveyed the Maharaja's request for establishment of political and trade 
relations. Karam Prakash told the Russians that the Maharaja of Kashmir 
had declined to go to Ambala where he was invited by Lord Mayo to join 
him in his meeting with the Afghan Amir, Sher Ali. The Russian colonial 
administration, while treating these Indian missions with hospitality, did 
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not give them any official reply. It was keen to avoid running into difficulties 
with the British power in India. 


In 1879 there arrived in Tashkent yet another mission from India, this 
time, a popular one, Gurcharan Singh, an old man in his seventies, brought 
a letter to the Russian Governor General from the head of the Namdhari 
(Kuka) Sikh in Punjab. The letter was written by Budh Singh who had been 
arrested by the British in 1872 and kept in Rangoon Jail. Budh Singh invited 
Russians to come to Punjab to help its people in their fight against the British 
oppressers. : 


General Kaufman sent to St. Petersburg the letter brought by the 
Namdhari envoy. For the first time an official reply was given which, though 
courteous enough, was essentially evasive. As already noted above, British 
spy Gulab Khan informed the British of the visit of Gurcharan Singh who 
was arrested on his return to India and kept in prison for six years. 


In April 1890, one Ghulam Haider Khan, who described himself as a 
relation of the former Nawab of Lucknow, came to Ashkabad, capital of 
Turkmen S.S.R. He claimed to have been sent by the King of Nepal. General 
Kurapatkin recommended to the Tsar that he be handed over an official 
letter when he went back. But the Foreign Ministry turned down his 
suggestion and he had to return without it. The Central State Archives of 
the Ministry of History of U.S.S.R. contain papers throwing light on the 
efforts of the Hunza ruler to establish close relations with the Russians in 
Central Asia. The Hunza emissaries were received by Urevsky, the Governor 
General of Turkestan who conveyed his greetings to the ruler of this border 
state but refused to commit himself against the British. Russian Captain 
Gromb Chevsky was received with his Cossack escorts by the Hunza Chieftain 
Safdar Ali in 1888. British Captain Younghusband met him in the 
Tagdumbash Pamir in October 1888. The second attempt by Grombchevsky 
in late 1889 to visit Hunza and Leh was foiled by the British who withheld 


permission for a Russian Officer to visit these places. The British ultimately 
deposed Safdar Ali in 1891. 


Preserved in the Moscow Archives is an interesting despatch of 6 
September 1903 from the Russian Consul General in Bombay. It records the 
great discontent of the Indian people with the British rule and their deep 
sympathies for the Russian people. The Consul General often received letters 
from educated young Indians claiming him that the whole of the Punjab was 
waiting for the Russians to come. There was a popular belief in some sections 
of Indians that Russia would come to liberate them from the British colonial 
rule. An indication of the hopes pinned on Russian aid by Indian patriots is 
provided by Tilak’s overtures to the Russian Consuls, Cherkin and Klemm 
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in Bombay for sending Indian youths abroad for military training. Tilak 
also approached the Consuls for introductions to Russian firms in order to 
purchase machinery for the establishment of Indian factories. 


Just as missions from India went to Central Asia to seek Russian help, 
so did missions from Central Asia come to India to seek British help against 
the Russians. 


But in August 1854 a Central Asian physician named Mollah Yar 
Mohammad arrived in Peshawar to “authenticate a Kokand envoy named 
Shahzada Sultan” who was despatched after the seizure of the fort of A.K. 
Mesjid by the Russians advancing towards Central Asia. Yar Mohammad 
who reached Peshawar through Badakhshan because of hostility between 
Kabul and Bukhara was identified by the peon of Major Edwardes, the 
Commissioner of Peshawar Division—one Mohammad Ali who had been 
sent to Kokand by Col. Lawrence in 1849. The Khan of Kokand requested 
the Government of India to send European military instructors to train his 
forces. This request however did not find favour with either the Commissioner 
of Peshawar, Major Edwardes, or the Governor of Punjab, John Lawrence, 
who considered the measure “impolitic and unwise”, because of the 
“Extreme” risk involved in it. The Governor General nevertheless favoured 
sending a Muslim native officer possibly from the Western provinces, 
provided he volunteered to go to Central Asia on his own responsibility. 


The Commissioner of the Peshawar Division, Major Edwardes was in 
two minds over the request of Kokand Khan for military instructions. He 
did not doubt “its sincerity or of the imminence of danger with whieh the 
Kokand kingdom is threatened”. But he also desired that “the assistance be 
in proportion to the object and not be calculated to involve us in military 
operations at a distance from our own territory”. Edwardes believed that the 
“English officers invited by the Khan would be perfectly safe” as the “feelings 
of the people towards us were more friendly than those of the Afghans before 
we split their blood and tried to denationalise their government . He wrote: 
“Had I not a wife to leave behind I should myself willingly go to such a duty: 
and think there was more of enterprise than of danger in it.” Finally, the 
“Forbidding shadows of the fate of Stoddart and Conolly in Bukhara and the 
fate of our Army at Cabul” prevented him from agreeing to the proposition 
of loaning half-a-dozen English officers to a kingdom in independent Tatary. 
He remained content with “detailed intelligence from the envoy about the 
country from Kokand to Peshawar.” The Kokand envoy was interrogated at 
length by him at Peshawar about the state of roads, availability of fodder for 


the horses, water, etc. 
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In his letter sent through the Kokand envoy in 1854 the Governor 
General assured the Khan of Kokand that the “attacks with which the powers 
are threatening Russia on every side will deter her for the present from 
entering on any projects of aggression elsewhere”, he was referring to the 
Crimean War. He advised the Khan to strengthen his military preparedness 
and never to trust the promises of moderation held out by the Russians and 
commend the example of the resistance of the Circassian tribes against 
Russia’s onslaught. mn 


Another envoy from Kokand named Khoja Beg Ishak Ghazee reached 
India in 1864. The Kokand mission apprised the Viceroy Sir John Lawrence 
of the difficulties of the Khan with the Amir of Bukhara and Russia. But the 
Viceroy regretted his inability to render any help on account of the “distance” 
and the “situation”. This was followed by yet one more mission from Kokand 
in 1865. Its request for sending some experienced artillerymen was not met 
by the Viceroy. The Amir of Bukhara too sent a mission to seek British aid 
in November 1866. But like the previous mission from the Central Asian 
Khanates this mission also failed. A letter from the ruler of Bukhara to the 
Queen of England was brought to Calcutta in January 1867 by an emissary, 
Khawaja Mohammad Parsa, who was the Chief Mufti of Bukhara. It 
complained of the “Russian conduct and designs in Central Asia” and sought 
British help in expelling them (Russians). The Governor-General’s reply 
was that “though willing to be on friendly terms the Government of India 
could not take cognizance of his alleged grievances against the Russians”. 


The eldest son of the Amir of Bukhara who stirred up a-revolt against 
his father after his signing up a treaty with the Russians, came to Peshawar 
in 1880 through Kashgar and Kabul. Prince Abdul Malik Tora arrived in 
-Peshawar on 2 March 1880 accompanied by his two sons, eighteen wives 
and maid servants. He was sanctioned a monthly allowance of Rs. 1,175 by 
the Foreign Secretary. The Kokand Prince Syed Abdul Karim who had been 
staying at Peshawar since August 1878 received a daily allowance of Rs. 40, 
which led to a demand by the Bukharan Prince to increase his allowance. 
But this request was not conceded by the Government of India which advised 
the Peshawar Commissioner to reduce the allowance of the other Central 
Asian Prince. Tora’s application for a loan of Rs. 9,000 was also refused. He 
was not allowed to accept the throne of Darwaz, a principality north of 
Badakhshan where his people invited him to become their ruler in 1882. 
His request for permission to visit Bukhara following his father’s death in 


1885 was also not granted by Sir Aitchison, the Lt. Governor of Punjab and 


Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy in February 1886. The British feared a Russian 
thrust to the south as a reaction to any northword move by the Bukhara 
Prince living in exile. 
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Likewise the British wrote to the Afghan Amir Abdul Rehman Khan 
in January 1882 cautioning against “disadvantage and risk” of interference 
in the affairs of a distant state like Khiva “under the present circumstances”. 
The ruler and the people of Khiva had sent a letter dated 1 July 1881 to the 
British authorities through their agents Mirza Karawal Begi and Hakim 
Chibra Akassi offering to raise against the Russians when the British troops 
reached Herat. 


Though Central Asian mission and the Indian missions had certain 
similarities in their objectives and nature, they cannot be given equal 
importance. Whereas the Indian missions were backed by a popular upsurge 
against the British, the same was not true regarding the Central Asian 
missions which were singularly of feudal origin. Even the Indian missions 
despatched by feudal Princes were more broadbased in character, and enjoyed 
a wider measure of popular support than their Central Asian counterparts. 
A popular mission like that of Gurcharan Singh from India never came 
from Central Asia. There was a vast difference in the extent and size of the 
national liberation movement in India and Central Asia. A major national 
uprising in Central Asia against Tsarist Russia did not take place until 1916, 
whereas India had uprisings against British colonial rule as far back as 
1857. 


After the liberation of Central Asia by the Great October Socialist 
Revolution in 1917 this region became the centre of attraction for many 
Indian Freedom Fighters who made Tashkent the nucleus of their 
revolutionary activities. While the work of Indian revolutionaries in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Stockholm, New York, San Franscisco and California in the 
West and Tokyo in the East is fairly well known, not much is known about 
their activities nearer home in Soviet Asia in the period immediately following 


the October Revolution. 


World War many nationalist revolutionaries left India 


During the First , nal ; 
to seek the assistance of Foreign Powers arrayed against Britain. As Tsarist 
estion of their approaching 


Russia was an ally of Britain, there was no qu n of t ppr 
her for help. In 1915 the Indian Revolutionary Committee in Berlin included 
Raja, Mahendra Pratap and Barkatullah in the Menting mission sent to 
Afghanistan by Imperial Germany to win over the Amir as a ally against 
Britain. In Kabul, Raja Mahendra Pratap established the Provisional 
Government of India” with himself as president, Barkatullah as Prime 
Minister, and Obeidullah Sindhi as the Home Minister. Despite his German 
adviser Menting’s advice, the Raja proceeded to seek aid from Tsarist Russia 
as well. He was hopeful because of the old Anglo-Russian antagonism in 
this region, though he was soon to get disillusioned. The Tsarist Russian 
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authorities at Tashkent did not respond to his “Gold Plate letter” to the Tsar 
and the two envoys he sent to Tashkent the second time were arrested and 
handed over to the British in Iran who executed them. 


But if Tsarist Russia had snubbed all efforts of Indian revolutionaries 
to forge a link with it, the Soviet power readily welcomed those of them who 
wished to work for the liberation of India. It openly espoused the cause of all 
oppressed peoples of the East. The Montague-Chelmsford Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms (1918) frankly admitted that the Revolution in Russia 
“has given impetus to Indian Political aspirations”. There were several 
thousand Indian settlers in the various cities of Central Asia, who provided 
a good base for Anti-British activities from a region in close proximity to 
India. Moreover, escape to this region through uninhabited mountain passes 
was relatively safer than escape to Europe by sea. Hence, a steady stream of 
Indian patriots began to flow into Soviet Asia in the wake of the October 
Socialist Revolution. 


Begining with 1918 upto 1920 several groups of Indians reached 
Central Asia to seek Soviet help for the liberation of India. In February 1918 
Mahendra Pratap arrived at Tashkent on the invitation of the Turkestan 
Soviet Authorities and proceeded to Petrograd where he was received by 
senior Government leaders. From Petrograd Mahendra Pratap went to Berlin. 
Following him several representatives of the “Provisional Government of 
India” in Kabul came to the Soviet Union. Besides the Central Asian cities 
of Tashkent and Bukhara they also lived and worked in Moscow and Kazan 


and were particularly helpful to the new Soviet diplomacy in establishing 
contacts with Afghanistan. 


Barkatullah came to Moscow through Tashkent in March 1919 after 
Amanullah Khan had become the Amir of Afghanistan. He was entrusted 
by the new Amir the task of establishing permanent diplomatic relations 
with Soviet Russia. On 7 May 1919 he was received by Lenin. On hearing of 
the war between Britain and Afghanistan he decided to return to Afghanistan 
from Moscow. According to Soviet historian (M.A. Persits) Mahendra Pratap 
was back in Moscow in July 1919 accompanied by Abdul Rab and Prativadi 
Acharya. Barkatullah met him there. Soon after Mahendra Pratap’s arrival 
a delegation led by him and consisting of Barkatullah, Abdur Rab, Prativadi 
Acharya, Dalip Singh Gill, and Ibrahim, a peasant from the Punjab, was 
received by Lenin. Mahendra Pratap in his negotiations with the Soviet 
Foreign Commissariat, demanded recognition from the Soviet Government 
of his “Provisional Government of India” established at Kabul as the only 
centre of revolutionary forces from India. He also suggested a plan for Soviet- 

Afghan military expedition to liberate India. 
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A special mission of the “Provisional Government of India” at Kabul 
consisting of Mohammad Ali and Shafiq Ahmad arrived in Tashkent on 31 
March 1920. They were later joined by Ibrahim and Abdul Majid. These 
people with Barkatullah as their leader formed the “Provisional Government 
group”. This group stressed the expulsion of the British from India by a 
foreign military expedition, though it also talked of organizing a National 
Army. Barkatullah conducted propaganda work in favour of the Muslim 
population in the Volga region and Central Asia and wrote a number of 
pamphlets depicting Bolshevism as a friend of Islam and bringing out the 
similarity between their social ideals and principles. The ideology of 
Barkatullah’s group leaned towards the left and socialist ideas, and several 
of its members actively worked for the Soviet of International Propaganda 
established in December 1919 in Tashkent by the Turkestan Commission of 
the Central Executive Committee. The task of this organisation was to unite 
the various revolutionary organisations working on the territory of Soviet 
Turkestan with those working in adjacent countries. The Indian section of 
the “Sovinterprop” (Soviet of International Propaganda) sent some Indians 
to Baku and Iran to work among soldiers of the British Indian Army and to 
the Pamirs for work among the Frontier tribes. It also brought out a number 
of pamphlets and brouchures. One issue of its weekly called Zamindar 
appeared from Tashkent. 


Anew and bigger group of organised Indian nationalist revolutionaries 
arrived in Tashkent from Kabul on 2 July 1920. It was led by Abdur Rab and 
had a strength of twenty-eight. They had already organised themselves in 
Kabul as the Indian Revolutionary ‘Association. The Association had sent 
an inspiring reply. A public reception was arranged in their honour in 
Tashkent, which was attended by such high Soviet dignitaries as V.V. 
Kuibyshew and M.V. Frunse. Among the members of the Indian 
Revolutionary Association there were ten to twelve British Army deserters. 
The two Nasir Khan brothers, leaders of the independent Baluch tribes who 
had risen against the British in 1917-18, were also among those who came 
to Tashkent along with Abdur Rab. Prativadi Acharya also accompanied the 
group. Seven members of the Indian Revolutionary Association were among 
the fourteen Indian delegates who participated in the Baku Congress of the 
Peoples of the East held in September 1920. The members of the Association 
wanted the liberation of India by Soviet Russia with the support of 
independent tribal frontiermen. In Soviet Tashkent there were about i 
Indians fighting against British imperialism. The number rose to we 
200 by December 1920. The Turk Bureau of the Comintern informec 
Central Executive Committee about the arrival of groups of Indian Khilafat 
emigrants. In Bukhara too a number of Indian emigrants including about 


twenty Bengalis arrived in late 1920 and early 1921. 
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M.M. Roy and Abani Mukherjee reached Tashkent on | October, 1920. 
The news of the arrival of a large number of Khilafat emigrants brought 
them to Central Asia. They saw in it the opportunity of forming the nucleus 
of a liberation army out of the tribal Frontiermen of India who nurtured 
strong anti-British feelings. Roy came to Tashkent after having formed the 
All-India Provisional Central Revolutionary Committee in Moscow, 
consisting of the Indian participants of the Second Congress of the Comintern. 
While paying lip service to the Leninist line of forging a united front of 
anti-imperialist forces as adopted at the Second Congress, Roy did not 
abandon his negative position in relation to co-operation with not only 
national bourgeoisie but also national revolutionary organisations. His 
revolutionary Committee soon came into clash with the Indian Revolutionary 
Association headed by Abdur Rab and Acharya. 


During the Soviet period the Central Asian people who were earlier 
mere pawns on the chessboard of imperialist rivalry between Tsarist Russia 
and Britain came into their own. Their segregation from neighbouring 
countries had become a thing of the past and they are successfully developing, 
as free and equal Republics of the U.S.S.R. 


The attainment of independence by India in 1947 paved the way fora 
new phase of relations with the people of Central Asia. 


Conclusion 


The “Great Game” as had been described by Major Haggerty, was “the 
struggle between the British Empire and Tsarist Russia to gain influence in 
Afghanistan”. With the passage of time the old players have changed, new 
ones have joined the game, and the game goes on. 


Tsarist Russia had been replaced by Communist Soviet Union, and Great 
Britain by the U.S. Now with the U.S. and the Soviet Union out of the Central 
Asian scene, other players have entered the game, and the scope of the game 
has been expanded, which besides Afghanistan, now includes former Soviet 
Central Asian Republics, and the Sinkiang Province of China as well. 


In fact Afghanistan and the whole of Turkestan have become a 
playground where the great game is now being played. The former republics 
of Turkestan, Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan, Kazakhistan, Kirghizia, and 
Tajikistan, are known as northern Turkestan, Sinkiang Province of China is 
known as Eastern Turkestan, and the area of Afghanistan between the Oxus 
river and the Hindu-Kush range, is known as Southern Turkestan. 


The countries that want to gain influence in this region are Pakistan, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia and Turkey. Iran, using its Farsi language and Shia card, 
has made enormous progress in Afghanistan among the Shias and the 
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Persian’ speaking Tajiks, and now it is making efforts to gain influence in 
Tajikistan where people speak Farsi, and in Azarbaijan where most people 
are Shia. Iran has also given an outlet to the Central Asian Republics via 
Turkmenistan to the Persian Gulf by connecting its own railway to the rail 
system in Turkmenistan. The Iranian rail link connects it to Mashad, and 
then downwards south to the port city of Cha Bahar on the Persian Gulf. 
This rail connection has given both economic and political leverage to Iran. 


Pakistan and Saudi Arabia are using the Islamic card. The Saudis are 
spending huge sums of money to win over people to Wahabism. 


Most contacts with Central Asia in the eighteenth century were through 
Afghanistan. After the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan, and the collapse 
of Dr Najib Ullah’s government in Kabul, Afghanistan became a centre for 
activities of people belonging to different ideologies, and since there is no 
government in Afghanistan, the instability in Afghanistan is bound to have 
repercussions on the neighbouring countries, specially Pakistan and Central 
Asia. 
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Overcoming the Colonial and 
Geographical Barrier 
India’s Traditional Relationship with Central Asia 


Devendra Kaushik, India 


India’s relationship with Central Asia is unique in that not many regions in the 
world can claim such age-old, uninterrupted and multifaceted ties. These ties 
precede the arrival of the Turkic tribes in Central Asia and are older than the 
Islamic-Arab conquest of the region. The relics of Altyn-Tepe from the end of 
the third and beginning of the second millenium B.c. testify to the close links 
that existed between the towns of the Indus valley and settlements of south 
Turkmenistan. These ties were further strengthened when Bactria, Sogd, Parthia 
and Khwarezm provinces of Central Asia were incorporated into a common 
state together with the Gandhara and the Indus valley territories of north- 
western India during the period of the Achaemenid empire and the Greek 
conqueror, Alexander the Great. In the Kushan period Central Asia and the 
north-western India formed part of a common state which resulted in the free 
flow of men, material goods, ideas and institutions. It was during the Kushan 
period that the Great Silk Route connecting China and the Far East with India 
and Europe came into existence, becoming famous as the first transcontinental 
commercial and diplomatic route in the history of mankind. The Sanskrit 
inscription in Brahmi and Kharosthi scripts at Kara-Tepe near Termez in 
southern Uzbekistan are indicative of the free movement of our ancestors 


between the Ganges and the Amu river. 

conveyor belt for the spread of Buddhism from 
India to China. In the first centuries of the last millenium, Buddhism appears 
to have prevailed as a major religion in the territory of Sogd. This is proved 
by the excavation of a Buddhist temple and monastery at Ak-Beshim in 
Kyrgyzstan and the striking find of a 12-metre sleeping Buddha in nirvana 
posture at Adjina-Tepe in Tajikistan. The excavations at Penjikent 
(Tajikistan), Varaksha (Uzbekistan) and Adjina-Tepe (Taj ikistan) have brought 
to light frescoes similar to ones found at Bharhut and Ajanta in India pointing 


Central Asia acted as a 
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to the continued cultural interaction between India and Central Asia in the 
post-Kushan period. 


A Buddhist Sanskrit manuscript of more than 300 sheets of palm leaves 
dating from the seventh century A.D. was discovered near Merv in 
Turkmenistan. Speaking to the author in February 1997 in Ashgabat on the 
eve of his state visit to India, President Saparmurad Niyazov made a pointed 
reference to these ancient pre-Islamic ties with India as being a strong historical 
basis for continued co-operation between the two countries in the present 
period. President Islam Karimov also gives due importance to the pre-Islamic 
heritage of Uzbekistan. In his recently published book he writes : 


“Soil, air, water and fire (the sun) have been traditionally worshipped in Central 
Asia, they were given respect by all religions of our ancestors from 
Zorastrianism to Islam.” 


Karimov praises Buddhism for promoting “careful and anxious treatment of 
nature.” 


The political and socio-cultural links between India and Central Asia 
which existed in ancient times continued to flourish during the medieval 
period. The friendly visits of the two great scholars from Khwarezm-Al Beruni 
and Abdurazzak Samarkandi — form a glorious chapter in the history of 
both countries. Works of the great Central Asian scientist Ibne-Sina and 
poets Rudaki, Jami and Novai were well-known to the Indian people. Bedil, 
one of the greatest Tajik poets, was born in India and lies buried in Delhi. 
Some of the Delhi Sultans who ruled before the founding of the Mughal 
empire were scions of the Turkmen tribes, Khilji, being one such example. 
Bairam Khan, the tutor-guardian of Mughal Emperor Akbar was also a Turkman. 
His son Abdul Rahim Khanekhana was an eminent poet who wrote verses in 
Hindi as well. The Turkmen nobility also founded a ruling dynasty in 
Hyderabad. Painters and calligraphers from Samarkand won acclaim in India 
and made an impact on the local art traditions. Architects and masons brought 
by Timur from India made their contribution to the construction of several 
magnificent buildings in Samarkand. A family of architects from Khojent 
(Tajikistan) was associated with a number of Mughal buildings. Works of 
Indian scholars, such as Aryabhatta on astronomy and mathematics and 
Charak and Susrut on medicine were known to Central Asian scholars like Al- 
Khwarezmi and Ibne-Sina by means of Arabic translations. Many of the Sufi 
saints came from the Central Asian cities of Bukhara and Samarkand. The 
founder of the Naqshbandi order Baqi Billah lived in Samarkand for many 
years, and came to Delhi from there through Kashmir. 
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Some early Central Asian mystic groups were influenced by the Indian 
concept of nirvana. Akbar’s historian Abul Fazl mentions that poets from 
Bukhara and Merv stayed at the royal court and a number of high ranking 
Mughal mansabdars were of Central Asian origin. Sugar, cotton cloth and 
indigo figured prominently among the commodities exported to Central 
Asia from India where imported Central Asian horses, dry fruits and precious 
stones were in great demand. Melons and grapes from Central Asia came 
regularly to India during the reign of Akbar and Jehangir. A large number of 
books from India were exported to Central Asia. 


India’s links with Central Asia were not disrupted even by the colonial 
rivalry between Tsarist Russia and the British Empire. About eight thousand 
Indian settlers lived in Central Asia in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. In terms of their influence the Indian community occupied a place 
far more important than any other group of foreign settlers with the exception 
of the Russians. British agent Alexander Burnes who visited Bukhara in the 
1830s found “the whole of the natives of Bukhara and Toorkistan wearing 
turbans which are imported from the Punjab.” Vambery, a Hungarian traveller 
who stayed in Turkestan in the 1860s, recorded that “there was no market, no 
village without a Hindu money-lender”. Indian merchants monopolised the 
book trade in Central Asia much to the dislike of Tsarist colonial 
administrators. Nearly all the important cities of Central Asia had caravan 
serais particularly inhabited by Indian merchants mostly from the north- 
west India who brought tea, indigo, spices and textile goods. Indian merchants 
ran a sort of primitive banking system in Central Asia making cash payment 
for hundis (drafts) drawn by their firms in India. Alexander Burnes who 
travelled to Bukhara in the 1830s carried such hundis which he encashed 


there to meet the expenses of his mission. 


Several missions sent by Indian princes and the Namdhari Sikhs reached 
Tashkent and Samarkand to seek Russian assistance against the British and 
a few emissaries from the Khans of Central Asia came to India to solicit 
British help against the Russians. Maharaja Rambir Singh of Kashmir sent 
several missions to the Russian authorities in Central Asia. One of his 
emissaries stayed back at Samarkand and studied the Russian language in a 
school, returning home after a long sojourn in Samarkand to become a 
tehsildar (revenue head of a sub-district). No help was, however, given by the 
colonial powers of Russia and Britain who were least interested in promoting 
the cause of liberation of the Indian or Central Asian people. Only after the 
1917 Revolution did a host of Indian revolutionaries found sympathy and 


n Tashkent which became an important centre of 


su their cause i 
stale ho set up what became 


their activities under the leadership of M.N. Roy w 
known as India House. 
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Central Asia fascinated several eminent Indian national leaders like 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Rabindranath Tagore who voiced the popular desire for 
strengthening the traditional ties between the two peoples. In a letter to his 
father from the prison in Lucknow dated 1 September 1927, Jawaharlal Nehru 
requested him to send books on Central Asia. Nehru wrote about his intense 
“desire to pay a visit by thought and fancy. .. to the glacier and black mountain 
ranges. . . to march along the high valleys of Ladakh . . . to rouse the snow 
leopard from his den or meet the lordly brown bear,” informing him also of his 
plan to “undertake a long pilgrimage as soon as Swaraj [self-rule] is attained” 
to the neighbouring areas including the “famous cities of Central Asia.” Nehru’s 
dream materialised more than three decades later when during his first state 
visit to the USSR he set foot on Central Asian soil in Tashkent to greet the 
welcoming crowd with the traditional wale kum salaam and exhorting them in 
his address “to look more and more to the East”. Nehru understood the strength 
of the historical roots of India’s relationship with Central Asia, and nourished 
a vision to renew and further develop these roots in the present times. 


The above rather longish elaboration of the historical aspect of India’s 
relations with Central Asia is not aimed at stirring up a nostalgia; rather, it is 
meant more to instil confidence and hope for the future of these two regions. 
Voices are often heard expressing doubts about the feasibility of renewing 
these age-old ties especially in view of the active interest taken in the new 
version of the nineteenth century “Great Game” in Central Asia by the Great 
Powers and the Islamic neighbours with whom India, it is argued, is not ina 
position to compete because of the resource constraint and lack of easy 
overland accessibility. Some of our policy-makers are not fully aware of the 
high stakes India has in the region which in their view does not constitute an 
area of high priority. Ruminating over the past, one gets more and more 
convinced about the intimate connection between geo-culture and geo- 
politics and’geo-economics. Indian traders engaged in trade with Central 
Asia in the nineteenth century were not deterred by frequent closures of the 
route through Afghanistan on account of inter-tribal conflicts or wars of 
succession. Discarding the Afghanistan route they first switched over to 
transit trade through Persia before settling down in the 1890s in favour of the 
Bombay-Batumi sea route and thence by rail to the Caspian and across the 
Caspian to Krasnovodsk. This sea and rail route to Central Asia soon became 
popular because of the reduced cost of transport and tariff restrictions imposed 
by Russian authorities on goods imported through Bukhara. 


The Tsarist colonial administration began to levy increased taxes on 
Indian exports to Central Asia from 1868. First restrictions were placed on 
the indigo trade followed by increased tax on Indian muslin. To prevent the 
flow of Indian goods the all-Russian Customs Union was extended to Bukhara 
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and Khiva in 1894. But these measures failed to disrupt the Indian trade with 
Central Asia as the enterprising Indian traders switched over to the newly 
opened sca and rail route. The reduced transport cost through this route 
enabled Indian traders to compete with the Russian tea merchants. The 
Peshawari Indian tea merchants even started exporting tea purchased from 
China and brought to the Black Sea on Russian ships. The persistence of the 
demand for Indian goods among the people of Central Asia as well as the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of Indian merchants helped maintain economic 
relations between the two regions without any breaks. The fact that before 
the appearance of the geo-political perspective, the Indian and Central Asian 
peoples had been close to each other due to the millenia-old cultural bonds. 
This common geo-cultural history has helped them in imparted overcoming 
political barriers. 


While there has been very little confusion in the public mind about 
India’s high stakes in Central Asia on account of our age-old vital cultural 
and economic interests in the region and concern for our security arising 
from developments in our neighbourhood, it is noteworthy that Indian public 
opinion never approved of the expansionist moves of the British power in 
India vis-a-vis Central Asia and their justification by the colonial rulers in the 
name of safeguarding India’s security. It is in conformity with the best 
traditions of the Indian freedom movement that the Indian approach is not 
inclined to favour the projection of the current Central Asian scenario as the 
new version of the nineteenth century “Great Game”. Of course, there is an 
ongoing competition among external powers for influence in Central Asia, 
and this competition is likely to intensify with the projected development of 
oil and gas reserves in Kazakhstan, Turkmensitan and Azerbaijan which also 
happen to be the littoral states along with Iran and Russia on the Caspian Sea 
known to be fabulously rich in oil. But to designate this competition as the 
new “Great Game” is to belittle the importance of the Central Asian peoples as 
independent masters of their nationa! destiny. India had earlier rejected the 
concept of a power vacuum in the Indian Ocean region In the late sixties and 
early seventies following the British withdrawal. It cannot obviously subscribe 
to the new “Great Game” thesis based on the so-called power vacuum in 
Central Asia in the wake of the disintegration of the Soviet Union and the 


continued weakness of Russia. 
» scenario, however, does not imply denial 


of fierce international competition for influence over the new Central Asian 
states which have emerged in the world area following the dissolution of the 
USSR in 1991. This competition has further intensified because of the rich 


mineral wealth of the region and its strategic location in the centre of the 


Eurasian landmass. According to experts’ the estimated reserves of oil and 


Rejection of the “Great Game 
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gas in Central Asia are staggeringly large, perhaps equal to those in Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait combined if both the on shore and off shore Caspian Sea 
resources are included. The oil reserves in the Caspian shelf are estimated at 
17 to 21 billion tons. Little wonder then, the area of vital US interest has been 
extended from the Persian Gulf in the time of President Carter to the Caspian 
Sea basin during the second Presidential term of Clinton. 


However, geography and history have made Central Asia a landlocked 
area with turbulent strife-torn neighbours like Afghanistan or powerful ones 
like Russia to the north, Turkey to the west, Iran and China to the east 
which bring an astonishing mix of geo-political interests to the region. Unlike 
West Asia, in the case of Central Asia it is difficult to transport oil and gas 
riches from the actual sources of supply to external markets. The problem 
of transporting these energy resources overland through pipelines is not 
easily soluble. Moscow has no desire of standing by idly to watch Central 
Asia’s future energy wealth by-pass Russia’s southern flank. It has already 
signed up a number of cross-border deals with the Central Asian states, 
particularly with Kazakhstan for construction of pipelines. But the overland 
routes linking Kazakhstan’s and Azerbaijan’s oil resources on the Caspian 
Sea to the Black Sea ports pass through disturbed Chechnya. Turkey provides 
an alternative overland linkage that could by-pass Russia. As a rival to the 
planned construction of a pipeline linking Baku with the Turkish 
Mediterranean port of Ceyhan, Russia has sponsored the building of the 
Burgas-Alexandropolis pipeline. Oil from the Russian Black Sea port of 
Novorossisk would be transported in tankers to the Bulgarian Black Sea port 
of Burgas and from there pumped to the Greek Sea terminal in Alexandropolis. 
This will circumvent the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles Straits controlled 
by Turkey which is trying to put limits on the passage of large-capacity 
tankers on ecological grounds. The Burgas-Alexandropolis pipeline will be 
300 kilometers long and cost 700 million dollars which is not a big amount. 
This pipeline through Bulgaria and Greece will be ten times cheaper than the 
one suggested by Turkey to Ceyhan through its territory. 


The agreement for the construction of the Baku-Ceyhan pipeline has 
already been signed in Ankara. Its length will be 1920 kilometers and the 
estimated cost is three billion dollars. But the problem with the Turkish 
pipeline is that it runs through eastern Turkey where the Kurd rebels are 
active. Both the Turkish and the Bulgarian-Greek pipelines have their 
problems. If the construction of the Turkish pipeline is costlier as it passes 
through the mountainous territory, the Greek option which needs oil to be 
transported in tankers from the Russian port of Novorossisk makes 
transportation more expensive and will also increase the ecological threats 
to the Black Sea. Moreover, from Baku to Novorossisk the route runs across 
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Dagestan, conflict-torn Chechnya and the generally unstable region of the 
northern Caucasus. 


In June 1995 a declaration on co-operation between Kazakhstan and 
Turkey was signed in Almaty by President Nazarbaev and President Demirel 
which envisaged delivery of Kazakh oil through Turkey. A consortium 
including Russian oil companies was to be set up for construction of the 
pipeline through Turkey. But this plan is plagued by problems. In the first 
place it involves the use of the existing pipeline through Atyiray-Astrakhan- 
Grozny-Baku, i.e. again the passage through conflict-ridden Chechnya. Then 
from Baku the line has either to pass through Armenia or Georgia as Turkey 
has no common border with Azerbaijan. Because of the conflict between 
Azerbaijan and Armenia over Nagorno-Karabakh the route through Armenia 
is impossible in the near future. Thus, one is left with the option of transit 
through Georgia which again is undergoing internal conflict because of 
Abkhazia’s separatism. Yet another option is a pipeline through the Caspian 
Sea-bed between Mangyshlak in Kazakhstan and Apsheron in Azerbaijan 
and then to Baku and through the Black Sea port of Georgia to Turkey. The 
disturbed conditions in the Caucasus and the on-going conflicts in Armenia, 
Georgia and eastern Turkey (Kurds’ revolt) have rendered the construction 
of a pipeline through Turkey finding favour with the United States and the 
European Union out of question at least in the near future. With the options 
of constructing of a pipeline to the Indian Ocean ports of Karachi and Gwadur 
through Afghanistan (still enmeshed in a civil war between rival Afghan 
factions) also ruled out, the trans-shipment of Central Asian energy resources 
to the world market has to depend on Iran, in the south, from Turkmenistan 
to the Persian Gulf ports, and on China, in the west, from Kazakhstan to the 


Pacific coast. 


In June 1997 China’s National Petroleum Company won a major oil 
concession in the Aktyubinsk area of Kazakhstan competing against US oil 
giants Texaco and Amoco. By this agreement China would invest nine billion 
dollars in this oil venture and build a pipeline from the concession to Xinjiang. 
In August the Chinese Oil Company also won a tender for extracting 60 per 
cent of the oil in the Uzen field. China has offered to India a portion of its oil 
concession in Kazakhstan for joint production. Work has already started on 
the construction of an oil and gas pipeline from Turkmenistan to Tran in spite 
of American opposition to any deal with Iran. The commissioning of this 
pipeline along with the already functioning rail link between the Iranian 


port of Bandar Abbas and Ashgabat, the capital of Turkmenistan, will goa 
long way in ending the economic isolation of Central Asia. India, oS 
actively supported the extension of the rail link with Central i ss 
Iran, is a signatory to the Tripartite Transit Agreement with Iran an 
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Turkmenistan. China is taking active steps towards meeting its increasing oil 
requirements by pursuing equity oil from regions as far apart as Latin America 
and Central Asia while India appears to be quite unconcerned about its oil 
imports growing at the rate of 10 per cent annually and expected to reach a 
level higher than 270 million tons by 2020 a.p. 


The Central Asian region can be an important source for ensuring energy 
security for the South Asian sub-continent. Both Central Asia and India 
stand to gain because of their close proximity to each other—the world’s 
biggest oi! producing region and one of the biggest energy markets. The 
overland transit route from Central Asia to the Indian Ocean ports through 
Afghanistan is the shortest and the most economic option in comparison 
with the Iranian route. But peace and stability in Afghanistan is a pre-requisite 
for the successful operation of this route for which both India and Pakistan 
must work in tanden for their common interest by reconciling the warring 
Afghan factions. Turkmenistan is keenly interested in the construction ofa 
gas pipeline through Afghanistan to market its gas in the South Asian 
continent. It has already signed up this project with the Western, Saudi Arabian 
and Russian giant oil corporations. 


India is also discussing with Iran and Russia the possibility of laying a 
gas pipeline under the Arabian Sea avoiding Pakistan’s territorial waters. 
India, it is reported, has agreed to invest one billion dollars in developing oil 
in the Russian sector of the Caspian Sea. 


India has yet another option for reaching. Central Asia through overland 
route besides the already operational Bandar Abbas sea and railroad route 
through Iran and the still problematic route through Afghanistan. New Delhi 
can explore the possibility of reaching an agreement with Beijing for use of 
its road to Kyrgyzstan through Xinjiang province. India can use this road by 
just constructing a link road in Ladakh joining the Tibet-Xinjiang road 
passing through the disputed Aksai Chin territory. It may be recalled that 
during the 1890s the Kashmir-Kashgar-Ferghana route became quite popular, 
particularly in the wake of the inclusion of the entire Central Asia into a 
common Russian tariff system in 1894. This is testified by Russian traveller 
Novitskii who met a large number of Indian merchants while travelling from 
Kashgar to Kashmir. Ladakh is already linked by road with the Indian state 
of Himachal Pradesh by-passing the Srinagar valley. India thus need not feel 
handicapped on account of the absence of direct overland access to Central 
Asia. The opening of the overland route to Central Asia through China will 
also reduce India’s overdependence on Iran as the sole transit point. For 
tackling this problem of overland access to Central Asia Indian diplomacy has 
to give up its present passivity and engage itself more actively with the peace 
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processes in Afghanistan and Tajikistan and also re-energise its dialogue 
with China. 


The growing international competition for influence in Central Asia causes 
a serious security concern in general for India. New Delhi cannot remain an 
indifferent onlooker in the face of the blatant attempts by outside powers to 
change the geo-political balance in Central Asia which is fraught with grave 
consequences for the strategic balance in South and West Asia. Even though 
India’s frontiers are not contiguous with Central Asia, its close proximity, long- 
standing historical, cultural and economic ties have earmarked Central Asia as 
an area of high priority for the country’s foreign policy. 


India’s economic and security interests require that the Central Asian 
states consolidate their newly attained independence without interference 
by outside powers in the name of religion or ethnicity and develop balanced 
friendly relations with their neighbours both in the north and the south, 
including India and Pakistan as well as with all the major and great powers 
in Europe, America and the Pacific on an equal and mutually advantageous 
basis. It is in India’s interest that the Central Asian states grow into stable 
secular democracies. The Central Asian states’ efforts to forge a balanced 
relationship with their neighbours in the north and the south by seeking to 
develop economic co-operation with Islamic neighbours in the south and 
west within the framework of the ECO and with Russia in the north through 
the CIS should meet with understanding among India’s circle of foreign 
policy elite. Similarly, the attempts to consolidate the ties at the Central Asian 
level by establishing the Central Asian Community and developing economic 
relations with the non-Muslim Western and East Asian powers as a counter 
vailing factor should be viewed in a favourable light. 


India’s capability to make its economic and cultural presence felt in 
Central Asia need not be underestimated. North-West India has a great 
familiarity with the tradition and taste of the Central Asian people which is 
a great advantage in trade. India has had close ties with several leading 

during the Soviet period, and has the advantage of 


Central Asian enterprises : 
having a large number of its specialists trained there. At the people-to-people 


level a strong pro-India current can be witnessed in almost all corners of the 
region. Central Asian peoples immensely like Indian films and greatly love 
Indian music. They have a high opinion of India in the field of industrial and 
technological development. Turkey, Iran, Saudi Arabia and Pakistan cannot 
offer these countries appropriate technology, adequate quantity of consumer 
goods and training facilities in banking, insurance and business management 
to meet their development needs. India need not feel itself handicapped on 
account of its resource constraint. The present state of the region’s economy 
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and weak socio-economic infrastructure offers a rich opportunity that promises 
considerable pay-offs even on limited investments. The abundant inexpensive 
technically skilled local labour force and natural resources offer a great 
advantage to Indian entrepreneurs desirous of setting up joint ventures in 
Central Asia. 


To make up for the delay in India’s response to the Central Asian offer 
of economic co-operation, it is essential that concrete packages are offered 
without any further loss of time. Perhaps, if nothing else, some of the Indian 
textile mills in the public sector facing closure could be shifted to Central 
Asia subject to the provision of buying back the finished cloth. Indian 
assistance in setting up industries will go a long way in creating employment 
opportunities for the large number of unemployed rural youth in these 
republics who comprise a special target group for fundamentalist forces. The 
Central Asian Republics may not be in a position to place big orders for 
Indian goods, technology and services, but they can certainly offer several 
important raw materials, minerals and metals which India imports for foreign 
exchange, such as, cotton, copper, ammonia, urea, gems, dry fruits and skins. 
The Central Asian Republics are quite rich in gold reserves and precious 
stones. Indian jewellery manufacturers and gem merchants have a vast scope 
for setting up joint ventures and repatriating their profits by marketing their 
products in third countries. There is also much scope for the development of 
telecommunication facilities and construction of railway, roads, bridges and 
airports in Central Asia by Indian public sector undertakings on deferred 
payment or barter basis. Possibilities of co-operation with the defence and 
aviation industries in Uzbekistan and space industries in Tajikistan and 
Kazakhstan can also be explored. It is also desirable to launch a sizeable 
comprehensive cultural and scientific exchange programme with these 
republics covering film, media, art, archaeology, education and scientific 
research. Of course, greater efforts are called for to boost up the present 
insignificant level of India’s trade with Central Asia amounting to barely 45 
million dollars (1996) which is not even half per cent of the total trade 
turnover of Central Asia. In 1891 the total amount of Central Asian trade 
with India through both Afghanistan and Persia was a little more than 40 
million roubles which works out to much larger than the present level if one 
takes into account the comparative prices in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and the closing years of the twentieth century. Specialists have 
estimated the size ofthe Central Asian market at 80 billion U.S. dollars 
annually. India can easily procure five per cent of the Central Asian market 
with its exports of the size of four billion dollars. 
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The Development of the “Local” Factor in the 
Synthesis of the “Regional” and 
“Global” Factors 


A.M. Jalalov, Uzbekistan 


Globalization has become an important feature of the end of the twentieth 
century. The entire world is turning into one large village or one large town. 
Mankind is increasingly realising itself as a single entity world is beginning 
to comprehend its integrity and interconnectedness. All this raises the eternal 
philosophical question about the correlation among the single, the local 
(national-state), the specific, the regional (intermediate, continental- 
international-interethnic) and the universal or the global, especially in the 
contest of social development. 


Interaction and mutual influence of different, often disparate cultures 
has always existed in the history of human development. Usually, such 
interactions have been spontaneous, unconscious, uncontrolled. Now the 
t point in its advancement when social progress, 


world has approached tha’ 4 , P ‘ 
according to a famous definition, can not be associated with that disgusting 
pagan demon who did not want to drink nectar from none other than the 


skulls of the murdered. 
Noble aims should be achieved by noble means. 


The universal tendency in the years to come will be democracy. Its 
fundamental foundation is global integration of economic ties based on 
market relations. The path that leads to this lies only through sane thinking of 
individuals, peoples, nations, and states. 
human society in the modem era is characterized 
by radical breaking of old stereotypes of thinking. It is based on new processes 
and phenomena that require adequate forms of their perception, 
comprehension and interpretation in order to guarantee progressive 
development and normal functioning of society as the only form of existence 
of the human being and the whole human race. 


The development of 
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Though society has always been like this in principle, however, from 
the point of view of its functioning it has not always and everywhere 
corresponded with its high designation, which is to be the expanse of the 
human existence of Homo Sapiens. 


Society as such emerged spontaneously, and the importance of local 
formations in the form of primitive communities, tribes, nationalities and 
even nations was initially quite crucial. 


It is not a coincidence that a great number of at first bio-cultural and 
then socio-cultural strata and eras are considered to have existed on our 
planet both vertically and horizontally. Here we mean in particular the 
hominid family with its evolution containing four main phases which resulted 
in the emergence of the modern human being: ramapitec, australopitec, Homo 
Erectus and Homo Sapiens. The culture of the human being who broke out 
from nature to the world of social behaviour later received those initial 
names which indicated its regional traits. For instance, the Asian, Eastern, 
Central Asian, Near- and Middle-Eastern, Hellenistic, Rome, Babylon, 
Byzantine, Muslim, Christian, Anglo-Saxon, Buddhist, Slavonic, Rome- 
German, American among others. There also exist such approaches to the 
study of human history and culture as the formation and civilization ones. 


All these differences in the cultural development of mankind were 
often used “for proving” the exclusiveness of some and the inferiority of 
others, i.e. “for proving” the unconditional superiority of individual peoples, 
nations, continents compared to others. Besides, one actually did not 
recognise the internal genealogical inter-connection, mutual impact and 
enrichment among various peoples’ cultures in different epochs. It was 
maintained that wars got allegedly unleashed for the sake of “enlightening” 
some countries, peoples, nations and continents by others. 


Today such a manner of understanding world history (and the world 
development) is undergoing a fundamental change. It is changing primarily 
due to the fact that by the end of the twentieth century the bipolar world has 
become multipolar. Since the second half of the twentieth century, the global 
problems of human development, such as the threat of a thermonuclear war, 
and economic, ecological, demographic problems have started to arise 
demanding their solution (otherwise mankind as a biological species cannot 
survive. It requires the consolidated efforts of all countries and people in 
stressing that mankind is unified in its existence and development. 


To some extent powers and even whole systems, whose resources of 
further existence and development were exhausted, began to fall in ruin, since 
they were infact autarcic regimes. 
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A comprehension of the oneness of the human race and the need for 
establishing adequate forms of vital activity and development began to take 
root in people’s social consciousness. 


In my opinion, one of the priorities in this regard is the recognition of 
the following values: democracy is a universal way of optimal functioning 
of society; socially-oriented civilized market economy is the foundation of 
civilized society and the form of state managemeat that corresponds with it; 
peace is an indispensable condition of development of both separate countries 
and mankind as a whole; interconnection, mutual impact and enrichment of 
various cultures is the most important factor for human development. 


A question here arises: How can all this be achieved at a global scale if 
there are dozens of states and hundreds of nations and nationalities presenting 
different levels of social, economic, political and spiritual development 
and, what is no less important, different levels of perception of the surrounding 
world and their place in it? Raising this question, I am far from thinking that 
it is easy to answer. On the contrary, the question of the general realisation of 
the above mentioned values in the life of all, without any exception, both 
countries and peoples is in fact a question of mankind’s life and death, because 
without resolving it mankind cannot survive in the moder era even if there 
is no thermonuclear war (the possibility that it may start is becoming 
increasingly less). This question can be solved provided appropriate efforts 


are made. 


The settlement of global problems, though, becomes more complicated 
due to a number of circumstances. Firstly, the most advanced countries 
sometimes just impose their perception and ways of settlement of these 
problems on young states that have recently embarked on the path of 
independent national development. Secondly, young states experiencing a 
period of national revival are inclined to some extent to idealize their past 


history and show symptoms of national arrogance. 


We find both tendencies equally unpromising, unable to have positive 
influence on the correct solution of urgent, vital problems and on the 
accomplishment of tasks facing the international community, which gets 
increasingly convinced that the prosperity of each individual country 1s for 
the benefit of other countries and vice versa, i.e. every backward country is 
an obstacle for human development in general, for entire mankind as a whole 
constitutes a single organism. That is why co-operation and mutual assistance 
between countries and peoples becomes essential for their effective existence 


and development under modern conditions. 


of mankind’s integrity both in terms ofasingle biological 


The recognition singlet 
5 does not rule out the originality of the 


species and a social phenomenon 
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existence and development of known human races, individual peoples and 
countries. This integrity does not only envisage the presence of some universal 
features that are common to all, but also does not exclude the presence of 
originality, unique features of these or other peoples, nations, countries. 


Though all this is true, in the practical policy of inter-relations between 
countries and peoples, including those between the West and the East, one 
often sees one-sided approaches. In my opinion, these are mainly as follows: 


© Maintaining the advanced form of the organisation of social life, 
the West imposes on underdeveloped countries the patterns, 
standards of vital activity that were formed in its own depth, in 
this way rejecting the specific originality of those regions, coun- 
tries, people and nations that are offered all this. 

© Others, mainly the East, proceeding from their specific history and 
bygone fame, very often overemphasize their specific nature, actu- 
ally minimizing the attainments of Western culture. 


In my view, the truth is very often somewhere in the middle. Both the East 
and the West have reached a stage in their social progress where they can 
mutually enrich themselves. Instead, they prefer laying mutual claims un- 
derlining their own “advantages” and pointing to each other’s “flaws”. The 
latter are briefly as follows: 


© The East considers itself a collectivist and accuses the West of indi- 
vidualism. Indeed, while the East mainly cultivated the trait where 
“one raisin was divided among 40 people”, the West cultivated the 
mode of life which maintained homo homini lupus. But it seems that 
one can speak about a mainly collectivist East (which is pseudo 
collectivist in fact, because the person here as such more often than 
not dissolves, loses the “ego”) and a mainly individualistic West 
(there can be no absolute individualism since any human life is a 
manifestation of a social, collectivist life). 

@ The West considers itself rationalist and accuses the East of patriarchal 
traditionalism. One should also mention here the prevailing manifes- 
tation of rationalism and traditionalism both in the first and second 
case, since one can find as many examples as one wants of the irrational 
and the traditional in the West as in the East. 

© The West considers itself a practical and sober society and regards 
the East as a formation trespassing the frames of the development of 
mankind because it is allegedly based on the “Asian mode of pro- 
duction” backed by which at first despotism and now authoritarian- 
ism has firmly maintained its dominance. In fact, there can be found 


— 
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a lot of examples in Western history before which even Eastern des- 
potism would quiver. 

@ The West considers itself exclusively philosophical and accuses 
the East of complete religiosity. As a matter of fact, philosophy 
initially originated in the East (particularly, in ancient India)', where 
the best samples of philosophical comprehension of life and reality 
developed? on the basis of religious teachings and literature (in the 
Middle Ages in the Near- and Middle-East). 

@ The West considers itself revolutionary and accuses the East of 
conservatism. It is possible that there is some ground for such a 
conclusion in real life. But if one strictly proceeds from what is 
meant by “revolutionism” and “conservatism” and from the price 
that is paid for both, one is unlikely to favour unreservingly one or 
the other. Moreover, “revolutionism” is almost always associated in 
the West with rebelliousness, violence, etc. Excessive conservatism 
also has its own price to pay, especially when unacceptability of 
any changes and aspirations to leave everything as it is are hidden 
behind the idea of gradual reforms. Revolutionism, in fact, is not 
necessarily a revolt or a form of violence. First of all, it is a relatively 
quick (as history would bear witness) achievement of a new qualita- 
tive state whose, foundations have been created by gradual evolu- 


tionary changes in society. 


That is why is assessing Eastern and Western values, preference should not 
be given to any of these assessment systems, for we deal here with a dialecti- 
cal unity, which is a synthesis of the local (unitary) factor with its especial 
status of a system-forming basis, the regional (specific) and global (univer- 


sal) factors. 
g representatives of literature, 


If we refer to the opinion of outstandin 
heir own way. Thus, Goete 


Goete’s and Kipling’s assertions are right in t 
wrote in his “West and East Divan”: 


If you are a heart expert, 

Try to understand that 

The East and West have today 
Indissolubly merged together. 


The following poem by Kipling is well-known too: 


Oh, the West is the West, the East is the East, 
And they will always be there 
Until Heaven and Earth stand before God on Doomsday, ‘ 

But there is no East and no West, no tribe, or home land, or kin 
When force to force stands face to face on the edge of the earth. 
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If the “merging” of the West and East as sung by Goete, and their allegedly 
“radical” difference (according to Kipling) often exaggerated by various 
authors are understood in their relative sense, everything will be clear, 
because as a rule it is disparate things and phenomena that can merge, so 
only those things and phenomena can be comparable that have something 
in common. That will put an end to the eternal question being asked for 
centuries and millennia about interrelations of different cultures, peoples 
and countries. 


Proceeding from Goete’s and Kipling’s ideas given above, we can say 
that human brain activity cannot be of full value without both the left and 
right cerebial hemispheres functioning at their optimum. In the same way it 
is impossible to imagine the culture of mankind as a whole without its 
Eastern and Western parts coming together as a whole. The inter-relationship 
between Western and Eastern cultures is indirect rather than direct, since 
between both civilizations there are regional cultural environments playing 
the role of connecting links. 


In this context the Central Asian region is of great importance to us 
both in the historical and modern perspective. Our interest in its cultural- 
historical and geostrategic aspect is not accidental. About 60 million people 
live here. A high natural population growth is still observed in the region. 


The premises for the regional integration of the five Central Asian states 
formed in 1991 as a result of the collapse of the USSR—Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan—have their own 
historical sources and modern pre-conditions. The people of the Central 
Asian region were historically connected by the Silk Road and the ethno- 
social, spiritual and cultural community that sprang up as a result of ancient 
ties being at first part of the Russian Empire and then of the USSR. At present, 
they are united by regional security interests. All of them understand clearly 
that problems of strengthening their independence and building their own 
modern societies can be solved, provided they combine their efforts on the 
basis of the democratic and just relations between nations and peoples. 


According to the assessment of foreign experts, Uzbekistan with its 
relative rate of development and demographic situation is comparatively 
better off than the other Central Asian republics. At present a new phase of 
economic, social and political reforms is under way in stable Uzbekistan. 


A common culture and history, geographical closeness, similarity of the 
initial economic situation and other factors conditioned the creation of the 
CIS Central Asian States’ regional union. Its foundation was laid in 1991 when 
the Central Asian States, except Turkmenistan, formed an economic union (in 


—S 
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1998 it was transformed into the Central Asian Economic Community) with its 
inter-state coordinate bodies. Relations between these countries are, however, 
not purely economic. In 1996 the Assembly of Central Asian Peoples’ Cultures 
was established in order to create a single cultural expanse. 


In general, since gaining independence from the former Soviet Union, 
these republics have opened a new chapter in their international, inter-state, 
inter-ethnic relations, including inter-cultural ties. The main priority in these 
relations the orientation towards the CIS, Asian and Western countries. It is 
quite reasonable, both historically, and practically and agrees with the logic 
and regularities of the development of any international community. 


In strict conformity with this logic, Uzbekistan is interested in the 
establishment of broad-based effective cultural ties with South Asian 
countries as well, especially with India with its immense historical and 
cultural similarities. 


A lot has been written about the cultural ties between Central Asia and 
India by many generations ot our peoples. One can give dozens of names 
from Central Asia or India who descent from Central Asia and have served 
the interests of the dialogue between our peoples and, in the process, enriched 
all of mankind. Among them there are such famous thinkers as Muhammad 
Musa Horezmi, Ahmad Fergani. Abu Rayhan Beruni, Abu Ali ibn Sina, Nasir 
Hosrou, Mirza Babur, Mirza Bedil. Mirza Galib and others. 


Outstanding son of independent India, Jawaharlal Nehru, was highly 
appreciative of particular, the heritage of Beruni. Nehru gave great importance 
to Beruni’s works for propaging mutual understanding between people of 
different countries in general’. He showed special respect for Babur.* Friet.dly 
India’s policy for cultural interaction between the peoples of our countri¢s Is 
based even today Jawaharlal Nehru’s vision. 


Greatr opportunities for further development of cultural interaction 
between the peoples of Central Asia and India are opening today when we 
are being invited to build our relationship in this field independently, on a 
mutually beneficial basis. 

Thus, from the viewpoint of both historical traditions and twentieth 
century realities, favourable conditions are emerging today for enlivening 
cultural ties between the peoples of South and Central Asia, in particular, 
between Uzbekistan and India. A book such as this can focus on the discussion 
and elaboration of recommendations in this field in the following practical 


directions: 
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Revival of Historical Ties 


In this direction it would be of great importance to unite the efforts of scientists, 
academic institutions and higher education establishments, of all concerned 
parties for conducting joint research in the field of history, culture, linguistics, 
philology, philosophical heritage, etc. It would be no less important to 
cooperate in the field of training specialists and coordinating academic 
curricula. It may also be of great use to regularly conduct joint seminars, 
scientific-theoretical and scientific-practical conferences as well as 
symposiums. 


The other side of this issue envisages the introduction of our common 
cultural heritage to the broad mass of our population. There is no doubt that 
in this context, equal and mutually beneficial multifaceted cooperation in 
the field of tourism, publishing, TV and radio broadcasting, other mass media 
will play a significant role. 


Revamping Old Cultural Ties 


In the first place, there is need for the development of traditional bilateral and 
multilateral ties in the sphere of arts, music, theatre, dance, folk arts, painting 
and photography, sound recording, etc. There is a wide scope for strengthening 
cultural ties that have traditionally existed between our peoples in the fields of 
cinematography: from the exchange of films, regular holding of Film Days, 
regional and international film festivals as well as joint production of feature 
films, popular scientific films and documentaries. 


Much can be done in the sphere of literature and education. In 
particular, we can talk of such measures as mutual assistance in the study of 
our countries’ languages, teaching under- and post-graduates, wide-ranging 
cooperation among writers, poets, publishers and translators in terms of 
disseminating books published in our countries. 


Both our countries possesses substantial potential in these spheres 
and we can only benefit if they are joined, Rat the same time preserving our 
originality and uniqueness as separate nations. 


Working at the State and Inter-State Levels 


On 15 January 1994 the Governments of Uzbekistan and India signed an 
agreement in New Delhi on wide-ranging cultural cooperation. Following 
the spirit and letter of this and other similar agreements, the moves mentioned 
above are bolstered by concrete steps from our countries’ governments and 
state authorities. At the same time, in order to achieve greater success in this 
sphere purposeful efforts of the community at large are needed. 


— 
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First of all, attention must be drawn to the development of activities in 
this direction by various non-governmental organisations and public 
associations. There is, undoubtedly, a good potential and rich experience in 
this area with bilateral friendship societies (for example, Uzbekistan-India and 
India-Uzbekistan), cultural centres, scientific societies, creative associations, 
youth organisations, etc. 


There are also plenty of opportunities for the development of wide- 
ranging contacts between political parties. In our countries where due to the 
vagaries of historic development the questions of the revival of cultural 
traditions and preservation of national identity are rather actute, political 
parties simply cannot afford to stand aside from the problems of cultural 
politics. 


In this context, it could be interesting and useful to develop contacts 
between the political parties of our countries at the level of mutual exchange 
of delegations, information, acquaintance with the experience of specific 
activities, etc. It is exactly in this direction that contacts between the People’s 
Democratic Party of Uzbekistan and the Indian National Congress Party have 
been developing since 1993 and we attach great importance to them. 


It may be effective and mutually advantageous to enhance and 
strengthen contacts at the inter-parliamentary level. We mean here the 
exchange of parliamentary delegations and party factions. It is possible to 
hold joint seminars and conferénces on issues of of law-making and the 
creation of an up-to-date legal basis for the development of science, culture, 
education and upbringing, pursuing the youth policy. 

n needs to be given to the development and 
and environmental activities. It may be 
on of cooperation and exchange between 
undations of our countries, the carrying 
out of joint public actions to support efforts by prestigious international 
organisations that are working on resolving these crucially important issues 
for entire mankind. Uzbekistan’s leadership is pursuing a purposeful policy 
that meets the requirements and interests of precisely this promising and 


crucially important area. 


Specific attentio 
enhancement of peace keeping 
reasonable to propose the expansi 
respective public organisations and fo 


In this connection it is significant that a final sitting of the 155th session 
of the UNESCO Executive Council was held in Tashkent on 6 November 1998 
at the initiative of the President of Uzbekistan, I.A. Karimov. The session 


approved the Declaration on the Culture of Peace aimed at saving future 


generations from the calamities of war, establishing the culture of good- 


neighbourliness and unity among peoples and countries. The Declaration is 
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based on justice and democracy, tolerance ead solidarity. It is opposed to 
violence and strongly in favour of the elimination of conflict in the bud, for 
solving problems through bilateral talks, and in this way guarantees to cach 
person the complete realization of his rights and opportunities to take active 
part in the endogenetic development of his society. 


The contents of the policy pursued by the leaders of Uzbekistan as well 
as by the country’s President I.A. Karimov reflects the the general goal— 
“The Local factor is a synthesis of the Regional and Global factors”—and 
can be summarised as follows: 


© Uzbekistan is one of the states that secks to build a genuine demo- 
cratic society with a modern market economy and a guarantee of 
good living conditions, to defend their rights and liberties; 

© Uzbekistan possesses a huge untapped intellectual, spiritual and 
cultural potential, 

© The power balance in the vast planetary expanse will largely de- 
pend on which path the Central Asian independent states will em- 
bark on; 

@ The region will be able to develop dynamically and steadily and to 
be a worthy partner of the international community, provided sta- 
bility and geo-political equilibrium are preserved; 

© Security is a continuous state which does not have any bounds; 

© Through cooperation in its widest sense—from interpersonal rela- 
tions to international integration—one can give dignified answers 
to the challenges of the time; 

@ History becomes the nation’s real teacher; 

© For the past millennia Central Asia has been a hub where various 
different cultures and modes of life met and co-existed; 

® A strong sense of patriotism, national pride, openness to the whole 
world; 


© Premises for a poly-ethnic community for all the people inhabiting 
Uzbekistan; 

@ The backbone of this community was the all-embracing nature of 
the Uzbek culture; 

@ The Uzbek and Tajik people share common roots, making ofa unique 
synthesis of the Turkic and Persian cultures; 

© Independence has brought us the right to build our life as we wish 
and on the basis of national interests, to build our future with our 
own hands using the achievements of both of the eastern and west- 
ern civilizations.’ 
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All the political parties in Uzbekistan are taking part in the cause of implemen- 
tation of this policy. Among them, I would like to distinguish the place, role 
and meaning of the People’s Democratic Party of Uzbekistan (PDPU) with its 
powerful national agenda. It was created at the first Constituent Congress on 
1 November immediately after Uzbekistan gained independence. At present, 
the PDPU had about 500,000 members. There is no administrative territory in 
the country where a PDPU organization has not been created. About 40,000 
people join the party’s ranks every year. During the election held ona multi- 
party basis for the first time in 1994, the PDPU won 69 (they are 74 today) out 
of 250 seats in the Oliy Majlis (the country’s parliament) to form the largest 
single party. At the same time, PDPU representatives account for almost one 
half (over 3,000) of those elected to the local Kengashes of people’s deputies. 


PDPU is unfortunately regarded even by some prestigious foreign 
establishments as the former Communist Party that has been preserved and 
renamed.® This seems, to my mind, to testify that those who make such 
assertions do not take into account the social and political situation in 
Uzbekistan that has fundamentally changed during the years of independence. 
We have every reason to assert that it is not even the former Communist 
Party that has been restructured; it is, rather, a party created on an absolutely 
new basis, with its own ideology and policy. It is an organisation uniting 
people of different walks of life committed to the cause of reforms aimed at 
strengthening the country’s independence, building a just and democratic 
state based on the rule of law. 


I would like to answer the above indicated assertions in the words of 
foreign researchers who can hardly be suspected of any attempts to please 
either my country or my party. Here they are: “There is no sense In the 
opinion existing in the West according to which President LA. Karimov 
(President of Uzbekistan I.A. Karimov was the founder of the PDPU and its 
chairman until 15 June 1996—A.J.) managed to transform the Communist 
Party into the People’s Democratic Party of Uzbekistan (PDPU) which became 
its successor. Under the conditions of the present Uzbekistan no party can be 
a successor, undertake the role of the former Communist Party—a state 
superstructure. 220,000 out of 700,000 former CPSS members joined bee 
PDPU who sought to promote democratic and market reforms. Of what 
succession can one talk here?’ There is no need to add anything to this. 

But we are far from thinking that we do not have any problems. Together 
with our country, we are experiencing difficulties of the transitional phase, 


overcoming-the barriers of the past, solving the problems of the present day 
and laying a path to the future. 
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The Global Influence of Indian Culture 


Malohat Shahobova, Tajikistan 


Over the centuries, both Tajikistan and India have developed a culture which 
has produced a harmonious blend of Tajik and Indian Arts. Warm and hospitable 
by nature, the people of both countries are endowed with musical and artistic 
talents. The contribution of India to Central Asia, including Tajikistan is 
significant. Indian philosophy is the most outstanding achievement of Indian 
civilization, and Indian religions and cultures have attracted continue to attract 
the attention of Central Asian scholars and ordinary people. 


Many outstanding Indian writers, poets, scientists, artists, freedom 
fighters and peace-loving men and women are well known in Tajikistan. We 
Tajiks highly appreciate the masters of Indian culture. Indeed we are proud of 
you. Thus, the bonds of fellowship between India and Tajikistan are 
tremendous in almost every field of culture. 


Tajikistan as an inseparable part of the world community is responsible 
before former, present and future generations for securing its government’s 
sovereignty, perfection, progress and respect of human freedom and rights 
for establishing a society that will develop mutual understanding, and trust, 
and influence the idea of justice between the two countries. India is a special 
and close friend of Tajikistan due to the great contribution of Indian writers 
who have won international repute. Their works are widely read and have 
been translated and published in many foreign languages, including Tajik. 


Indian literature is considered to be one of the most ancient literatures 
of the world. It has been studied by progressive scholars of different countries 
equally and been, appreciated by the common people of the world for many 
centuries. Being close neighbours of India and true friends of the Free Indian 
nation, Soviet scholars were sincerely interested in the profound study of the 
literature of this country. Indian literature plays a very important part in the 
studies of literary men in Tajikistan. Though our scholars had been interested 


in Indian literature for many centuries, but a genuine and serious study became 


possible only in recent years, when the new system has given all possible 


opportunities and freedom to literary men. 
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If my forefathers had admired Bedil, Zebunissa, Ghalib, Iqbal from a 
distance, I find myself here in the country of these great poets for studying 
one of the great, literary families of India on the Chattopadhyays, particularly 
Sarojini Naidu and Harindranath Chattopadhyaya. 


For some past decades, especially after India’s Independence everybody 
in the USSR was anxious to know more erstwhile about India from its 
multilinguistic literatures. Not only the book shelves of our public libraries 
but private libraries are also becoming heavier and heavier because of the 
volumes of books on Indian literature, history, archaeology and art. Indologists 
have done a great deal of work in this respect. They study the literature of 
each state separately. Indeed India is a vast country, and therefore, its literature 
is in so many different languages. 


However, there is one kind of literature—Indo-Anglian or Indo-English, 
whatever it may be called—which has just recently attracted our scholars, 
though the books of Indo-Anglian writers such as Mulk Raj Anand, R.K. 
Narayan, K.A. Abbas, Sarojini Naidu, Harindranath Chattopadhyay and many 
others have been very popular among Tajik readers for quite a long time and 
their translations can be found in almost every language of our several 
Republics in ex-USSR. 


It must be pointed out that Indo-Anglian literature had been neglected 
in Tajikistan for sometime, for the reason that it was written in an alien 
language— the English of the British Empire. In India, on the other hand, 
Indo-Anglian literature is one of the country’s genuine literatures. The late Dr 
C.R. Reddy in this respect has said: 


“Indo-Anglian literature is not essentially different in kind from Indian literature. 
It is a part of it, a modern facet of that glory which, commencing from the 
Vedas, has continued to spread its mellow light, now with greater and now with 
lesser brilliance under the inexorable vicissitudes of time and history, ever 
increasingly up to the present time of Tagore, Iqbal and Aurobindo Ghosh, and 
bids fair to expand with us our humanity’s expanding future.” 


As it turned out, Indo-Anglian literature was a sort of gun that opened fire 
against its masters. According to V.K. Gokak, this literature is a significant and 
fruitful by-product of the Western impact on Indian culture. The introduction 
and progress of the English language was the most potent means of 
transforming the condition of the Indian people. The birth of a new 
consciousness and a sense of patriotism are largely due to it, so much so, that 
today it is an integral past of modern Indian society. 


In the beginning the imperial rulers did not want to give any education 
to the local people; they wanted to keep the natives in darkness as long as 
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possible for their selfish aims. Prominent Soviet scholar and a great friend of 
the Indian people Dr A.M. Dyakov says that in order to fulfil small odd jobs it 
was costly to bring people from Britain, therefore, the leaders of the East India 
Company came to the conclusion that it would be more sensible and cheaper 
for them to train some of the natives. Thus, they wanted to kill two birds with 
one stone. On the one hand they would have certain educated people from 
among the natives remove them from the masses and on the other hand, in 
this way, they wanted to bind them to the British Empire and, with their help, 
keep India as a British domain for a long time. Because to them India was the 
main source of their wealth. 


Hirendranath Mukerjee is perfectly right when he writes in his book 
India Struggles for Freedom: 


“To the Europeans India was an El Dorado, a land over flowing with milk and 
honey, and for centuries they dreamed and laboured, in order first to find the 
easiest and quickest route to the country and then to exploit its fabled treasures”. 


And the directors of John Company declared “We suspect that there is little in 
Hindu and Muhamadan literature that is useful.” And they stressed the need 
for affecting economies in the general administration of the Government by 
the creation of Indian clerks, for the day-to-day work of the Government. 


Well-known but dull-headed British representative, Macaulay, who was 
e philosophy, science and art of the East, particularly 
krit and Arabic literature are no more than masses 
f culture and ancient civilization of 


ignorant of the wealth of th 
of India, used to say: Sans 
of wastepaper. His complete ignorance 0 
this country is evident in his own words: 


“| have no knowledge of either Sanskrit or Arabic but I have never found one 
(among the orientalists) who could deny that a single shelf ofa good European 
library was worth the whole native literature of India or Arabic. I certainly 
never met with any orientalists who ventured to maintain that the Arabic and 
Sanskrit poetry could be compared to that of the great European nations. And 
when we pass from works of imagination to works in which facts are recorded 
and general principles investigated, the superiority of the European becomes 
absolutely immeasurable.” 
Karl Marx has written at length on the issue of British India. In one of his 
works he wrote that British were the first conquerors who stood ona higher 
stage of development and that is why the Indian civilization was beyond their 
approach. The pages of British history in Indian would remind us of nothing 
but deterioration, their creative work is hardly to be seen because of the ruin 


they have wrought. 
n of progressive Indians like Rammohan Roy 


However a new generatio ; 
ded reforms and to awaken the nation 


did their best to introduce much-nee' 
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from the slumber of centuries. Rammohan Roy fought earnestly for the 
introduction of a new system of education. He was the founder of English 
schools in this country. He realised perfectly well that without a radical reform 
of the educational system it would be impossible to rid the country of the 
foreign yoke. By introducing English education he wanted to step up the 
political advancement of this country. 


While his contributions to the various levels of life are remarkable, it is 
necessary to point out that Roy was the first writer of Bengali prose. Being a 
master of several languages he achieved tremendous success in writing prose 
which was something new to Bengali literature then. Thus, by and by Indian 
writing in English started and the knowledge of English among the Indian 
intelligentsia became a must. An outstanding professor of English literature 
of this country Dr. K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar, giving a historical review to the 
Indian writing in English, says: 


“However, it was the movement for Indian Independence that gave a sudden all 
India importance to the English language, for this language united patriots from 
all over India and provided a common platform for exchange of ideas.” 


It is necessary to note that all these developments had taken place against the 
British rule. In fact they (Enlgishmen) did not want to give any opportunity to 
cultivate a real acquaintance with the language or literature of England in this 
country. They only dreamed by giving some knowledge of English to a certain 
groups of Indians to produce only one result—the “babu”. 


A famous Indo-Anglian writer, Mulk Raj Anand, is absolutely right 
when he says in this respect: ; 


“The babu with the howlers, Mr. Punch’s friend, with thick glasses, a pen | 
behind his right ear, sporting an odd mixture of Indian and English habiliments 
and loaded like a donkey with numerous files and ledgers as he dragged his tired 
limbs along the corridors of government offices.” 


Indeed the English missionaries would not dare to allow themselves to think 
that the introduction of the English language would finally bring the end of | 
the British Empire in this country. It has been a stroke of fate. Fortunately, | 
Indians who used to write in English and still write were and are great patriots 
of their country and with their pens they have brought Indian thoughts and 
philosophy to the world’s attention. Being devoted children of their motherland 
some of them not only struggled with their pen against the alien rulers but | 
also showed vividly their hatred towards them and their genuine devotion to | 
India by participating actively in the country’s freedom movement. Besides 
their influence was very strong during the freedom movement, especially 
among the educated people. There is no reason why Indian writing in English 

should not be looked down. | 


— 
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One cannot agree with M.C. Rao when he writes about Indo-Anglians 
that Indo-Anglians have little to do with life, “... its (Indo-Anglians writing) 
lustiness, its bloodthirstiness, its rawness and gorgeous splendours. The 
Indo-Anglians crawl about like the crabs and jelly-fish and earthworms of 
our intellectualism; they are the singers of self-praise. They are oysters, who 
may have travelled physically in space but live in their shells, in metropolitan 
societies or little suburban houses, waiting for reviews of their books, which 
are blurbs, blurbs borrowed from book jackets. The creatures of fire and 
air, the dragons and demogorgons of life are nowhere; life is palsy. It is all like 
catching a firefly in the imitation pearl of a phrase.” (The Illustrated Weekly of 
India May 26, 1963). This kind of attitude to the Indo-Anglians is absolutely 
wrong. And how such things should be said off-hand, not analysing 
profoundly at least some creative works of Indo-Anglians like R.K. Narayan, 
Toru Dutt, Mulk Raj Anand and many others. 


The world-known literary men such as A. Gosse, Arthur Symons, Graham 
Green, Dyakov, Chelishev and many others have paid rich tributes to Indian 
literature in English. And the idea that the English language is an inappropriate 
language for Indian writing is not right too. 


Words of Indian origin have been finding their way into English ever 
since the end of the reign of Elizabeth I and the beginning of the reign of King 


James I. 
portant factor in the cultural evolution 


Western culture was the most im ecultural 
was the first province in this country 


of India in the nineteenth century. Best 
to realise that the impact of English education actually it was Bengal that 
formed a basic pattern for the rest of India. Indian Renaissance took the route 
from Bengal. And nobody can ignore the contribution of Indo-Anglians to 
the Indian Renaissance. Henry Derozio is the most prominent figure among 
the Indo-Anglians, who laid the foundation of Bengal Renaissance. Though 
he was only half Indian in blood but his heart and soul belonged only to India. 
Though he was a romantic his romanticism did not deter him from being a 
revolutionary. Actually he sacrificed himself as the first martyr of Bengal’s 


Renaissance. 
uotation from the Calcutta Review on Henry 


In this connection a q' ta R : 
Native Education in Bengal” would 


Derozio in an article entitled “History of 
be appropriate: 
new era was Mr. Derozio. This gifted young man 


i spirit of this 4 
Fe rae i f young Bengal, and he has found no successor in 


was for a time the oracle o: 
their affections.” 
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One of the most outstanding creative writers among the women of this country, 
Padmini Sen Gupta, is highly appreciative of the Bengal Renaissance: 


“The conquest of Bengal by the British did not raise as great a voice of dissent 
from the people as might have been expected. Its main repercussion was the 
ushering in of a revolution in thoughts and ideals. It coupled Bengal with 
Britain and many Bengalis felt that Renaissance was necessary even though 
with a foreign complexion, to awaken a sleeping India.” 


Another Indo-Anglian was Toru Dutt. She was one of the masters of English 
in India. Although she died very young at the early age of twenty-one, she 
played an important role in placing Indian literature in the international arena. 
She used to write not only in English but in French too. Everything she wrote 
during her short but fruitful life was the result of a profound love for the 
tradition and culture of this subcontinent. Reading her poetry, one can hardly 
believe that they were written by one born to another language. One of the 
great poets, the man of this country, Sri Aurobindo declared: 


“It is not true in all cases that one cannot write first class things in a learned 
language. Both in French and English, people to whom the language was not 
native have done remarkable work, although that is rare . . . Some of Toru 
Dutt’s poems, Sarojini’s, Harin’s have been highly appreciated by good English 
critics, and I don’t think we need be more queasy than Englishmen 
themselves . .. if first I think, as time goes on people will become more and 
more polyglot and these mental barriers will begin to disappear.” 


Sri Aurobindo himself was one of the Indo-Anglian titans. He is considered to 
be the most famous and prominent philosophers of this country, and he found 
English most adequate for his majestic thoughts. 


Finally, it should be pointed out that Indian writing in an alien language 
is not something new or strange to Indian literature. Because if you take 
Persian or Arabic, they were not “Indian” languages, but in these Indian men 
of letters created the most sophisticated masterpieces that have been admired 
all over the world. Besides, on the basis of Persian and Arabic there rose 4 
very popular Indian language, namely Urdu. The titans of Indian literature 
such as Bedil, Ghalib and Zebunissa wrote their poetry in Persian. Nobody 
has ever said that they were Indians but wrote in a foreign language and their 
creative work has never been treated as something alien. On the contrary, 
Indian writing in Persian has a respectable and firm place in Indian literature. 


* * * 


It must be noted that there is a great difference between the works of British 
writers who depicted the Indian scene and the Indians who expressed their 
feelings about the same thing through the medium of English. 


— 
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If we put a little effort is studying the works of the British writers who 
used to write on India, we can immediately see that without any exception 
they were sort like spectators in a theatre; they sat by the ringside and viewed 
what was going on in this country. 


But Indo-Anglians are completely different and one cannot compare 
them or put them at par with the British writers who wrote on India. For 
example, Dr Mulk Raj Anand is the best known writer of Indo-Anglian prose 
today. His works have been acclaimed by discriminating critics from the West 
as well. Anand carried the tradition of Tagore and Premchand, and fully 
succeeded in interpreting the heart of India, the real India of the villages, to 
the world in the form it could be easily understood and appreciated by his 
numerous readers. His heroes are those who were continually being insulted 
and injured by the white Sahebs, the Zamindars, the money-lenders and the 
businessmen. In each of Mulk Raj Anand’s books, we can see two types of 
people: those who are on the side of the right, humble, kind, generous souls, 
as Lal Singh, Kizpu, Nihal Singh, Minoo, Anants and those who are on the 
wrong side, the hypocrites, misers, selfish parasites like Jimmie Thomy, Lallu 
Murlidhar, Sheth Gomelchand. Dr. Mulk Raj Anand has shown how the dark 
shadow of the British Raj was gradually crushing the poor all over India 
directly through taxes and indirectly through its parasites. 


Indeed a book like Untouchable could only have been written by an 
Indian and by an Indian who observed from the outside. Mulk Raj Anand 
stands in the ideal position in this respect. Another well-known contemporary 


Indian writer in English is Raja Rao. 


The most poetic novel written by Raja Rao is Kanthapura (1938). In this 
novel the author has described the civil disobedience struggle put up by the 
men and women of Kanthapura. In this novel Raja Rao has given wonderfully 
poetic descriptions of nature and changing seasons in the rural areas of the 
Mysore State. In his book The Cow of the Barricades which contains nine 
short stories of which “Juni” is the most interesting. Juvni is a servant in the 
house of a revenue inspector in a village. The selfless faithfulness of this 
domestic servant has been beautifully worked out in this short story. 


dowhood was described by Raja Rao in his 
story Akkayya. Akkayya was apretty little girl, full of charm and intelligence 
but she became a widow at a very young age because she was married to an 
old man, and her entire life passed as a dependent in her brother’s family 
doing household chores and looking after the children with selfless devotion. 


Ingulab is the story of the gr 
independence to India, and it belongs to the pen 


The tragedy of Indian wi 


eat revolution that ultimately brought 
of an outstanding prose 
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writer of India in English, Khwaja Ahmad Abbas. Inqulab is considered to be 
a powerful novel, so realistic that several of the older generation of readers 
may perhaps find a reflection of their own aspirations of those glorious days. 


In this novel we also meet great leaders such as Lokmanya Tilak, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, Subash Chandra Bose and many others. 
Each of these leaders is represented in his own ideological setting, indicating 
how the course of the national movement was influenced by each one of them 
at different levels. That is why this novel is more or less a historical chronicle. 
Indeed, only true Indo-Anglians could create realistic novels and draw their 
inspiration from Indian culture and its people. 


For example, Krishan Chander is one of those Indian writers whose 
work has a uniformly intentional appeal. His works are widely spread and his 
book-Mr. Ass Comes to Town is one of the most witty and perceptive satires 
ever written in any Indian language, including English. (I had a chance in 1970 
to meet Mr. Krishan Chander. With the help of the famous poet and artist Mr. 
Harindranath Chattopadhaya, I have translated this work into Tajik in 1981. A 
part of this book was published in the journal Khorpushtak, Nos. 10 and 11). 


__ Thus, the twentieth century began with great changes and hopes. In 
the north of India there were signs of an awakening. The All India Centre was 
founded in 1933. It exerted a considerable moral influence through the 
comparative and critical literature. Considering the great variety of languages 
and dialects spoken in India, it is remarkable that English speakers and writers 
were able to transfer many words into their own languages. 


However, India has also influenced the English language. One can see 
the Indian element in the English language as a result of contacts between 
Great Britain and India, and this continues to the present time. 


It should be noted that since the beginning of direct and uninterrupted 
interaction between England and India there has been a continuous and 
considerable influx of Indian words into English. The borrowings of Indian 
words testify that the first direct relation between two countries were 
commercial. In the seventeenth century a great number of Indian words were 
used by travellers. The Englishmen of this period paid much attention to 
everything around them and adopted a great number of Indian words into 
English vocabulary, such as Pandit, moonshee, fakir, raja, names of buildings 
like bungalow, mahal, names of fruits like mango, etc. 


In the eighteenth century some writers made effective use of Indian 
words in their works. In the nineteenth century Scott published his novel The 
Surgeon's Daughter with an Indian theme. Later Byron, Thackeray, Kipling, 
Foster and Edward Thompson made much use of Indian words in their creative 
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works. On the one hand, this is indicative of India’s contribution to the 
civilization of England and on the other hand the reaction of the English to the 
social, political, economic, religious life and thinking of the Indians. 


Nevertheless, the Englishmen during their stay in India, learnt how to 
deal with an alien culture. They adapted their own way of life according to the 
social and climatic conditions of their new country. Later the interest of English 
scholars in the ancient and precious linguistic traditions of India awakened. 
Indian philosophy, religion and literature began to attract the attention of 
English scholars. India’s contribution to the terminologies of philosophy and 
philology have been employed for the Indo-British cultural relations. 


It should be noted that Indian philosophical thought considerably 
influenced writers like T.S. Eliot and Aldous Huxley. 


India’s struggle for independence and the unique methods adopted for 
its achievement are indicated by such words as Ghandhism, khaddar, khilafat, 
swadeshi, hartal, swaraj, etc., which were widely used in English. 


During the Second World War, British and American troops were 
stationed in India. The majority of the troops were brought up as civilian 
conscripts. Some of them were open minded and wrote books on India. A 
ks were spread far and wide during war time. The 


great number of such boo ; 
influence of these books were noticeable. They gave new words and enriched 


the Indian element in the English language. 


* * * 


In today’s quick changing world, peace and goodwill is urgent between 
countries. Global security does not rest on the reduction of arms and nuclear 
weapons alone. We need to humanise international relations, especially on 


the level of the laws and status of countries. Mutual support between nations 


is desirable in order to educate people for collective thinking and participation 
in solving global problems. It should be a collective effort on the part of all 


those who are concerned. 

For peaceful co-existence, world solidarity is of vital importance - 
Right now information is perhaps the most powerful tool Soren to eh e 
because it opens new possibilities. Information enables individuals to better 
understand and to participate more actively in the decision-making processes 
in their countries. 

Women can play an important role in dealing with global pene 
Women who represent half of the world’s population do two-thirds of the 
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work. Women are able to promote friendly and peaceful co-operation by 
exchanging experiences and achievements in different fields. Throughout the 
history of mankind, women have played a crucial role in the social development. 
From the beginning of human civilization, women, besides assuming their 
main duties as mothers and bringing up children, have played an important 
role in education, maintaining health and promoting development along side 
with the men. 


In order to enhance women’s social activities many Governmental and 
non-Governmental organisations have been established throughout the world. 
Women must condemn all things that threaten and endanger the security and 
environment of our planet. For this, first of all, women must be educated and 
trained to understand and be able to solve their problems. 


Today in some countries, including India and Central Asia, women do 
their best and hope that the future generations of women will inherit a new 
legacy of progress and create a wonderful and harmonious world. 


There is no doubt that the contribution of Indian women in the freedom 
movement from 1857-1947 has been tremendous. The role of Indian women, 
their courage and endurance is indeed laudable. Their contribution at the 
nation! and global level is a source of great inspiration to the women in 
neighbouring countries like Tajikistan. Human development, peace and well- 
being are synonymous but political, acknowledgement is also necessary. 


Unfortunately, women continue to carry a disproportionate burden of 
discrimination and neglect from childhood to old age in some countries. 


National and international boundaries have been blurred by the virtual 
free flow of drugs, weapons and laundered money. Infectious diseases, AIDS 
and HIV are spreading. The poor people are the primary victims. Women 
comprise 70 per cent of the world’s poor and two-thirds of them are illiterates. 


Indeed we must realise that poverty is more than the absence of money. 
It is also the absence of choices, of human, social and economic rights. With 
the collapse of social safety nets threatening a nascent democracy in 
Tajikistan, the Government does its best to help enhance human rights and 
strengthen democratic institutions. Special financing has also been found for 
the development of a ministerial department to fight organised crime drug, 
trafficking and corruption. 


During the economic crisis, Tajik women carry most of the responsibilities 
of the family. Violence in our Republic brought many difficulties for Tajik 
mothers, but our Government tried to create as many buffers as it could. 
During the civil war women have suffered great hardships. Total destruction 


— 
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of hundreds of houses, villages and towns, loss of many of our youth, 2,300 
widows and 55,000 orphans were the result of this war. 


According to recent statistics 48 per cent of Tajik women have been 
involved in production. They are also involved in trade, health, culture, 
agriculture, science, telecommunication and other activities. 


Today, we have a programme to scientifically complete our escape from 
the current economic crisis. 


We have been recognised as an equal member of the UN by 117 States 
and maintain diplomatic relations with 78 countries, including India. 


The policy of government and non-government organisations in 
Tajikistan is: 

© to encourage qualified women’s participation in parliamentary elec- 
tions and increase the number of women representatives to Majlisy 
Oly; 

© Safeguard family integrity and encourage women’s participation in 
social, political and educational spheres; 

e Evaluate and control the nutritional and health status of the society 
with particular attention to women’s requirements; and 

e Establish medical facilities and health centres for women. 


@ 
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Relations between Iran and Russia 
Political, Social and Cultural Impacts 


Abbas Maleki, Iran 


Introduction 


While there are numerous countries worldwide sharing borders with their 
neighbours and engaging in cultural, social, economic, and political exchanges 
over land and sea, there are perhaps only two countries that can be said to be 
unique in terms of having the largest number of neighbours. These two are 
Iran and Russia. 


Russia’s territorial vastness and Iran’s strategic location have allowed 
them to have direct relations, without any intermediary, with 15 neighbouring 
states. By the same token, the two are also exposed to the shortcomings and 
threats posed by such vast borders. . 


Russia is an Euro-Asian country. It has the largest area worldwide. It 
has the strongest army in the world and holds the largest natural resources 
on earth. Russia includes those areas, which in traditional strategic sciences, . 
are known as the heartland. 


Iran is a Middle Eastern Asian country. It is a bridge linking West Asia, 
Central Asia, and the Middle East. Its huge oil and gas resources, intractable 
mountains, and accesses to the warm waters of the Persian Gulf make it unique 
in many respects. However, Iran’s importance does not emanate solely from 
its geo-political position. Rather its political significance and Islamic centrality 
are also worthy of note. 


History 


National governments were launched in Iran and Russia in the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth century. The Safavid Dynasty in Iran ruled simultaneously 
with the victory of Ivan III over the alliance of the Elton Camp (Golden Camp) 
that included the survivors of the Mongols and Tartars in Russia.’ 
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Ivan III’s rule (1462-1505) marked an important phase in the formation of 
the united Russian government. During this period, major parts of Russia 
joined in an alliance under the rule ofa single government and triumphed over 
the Tartars and the Mongols, laying the political foundations of the Russian 
government. 


With the consolidation of national governments in Iran and Russia, the 
two countries initiated political and economic relations. These ties were 
specifically boosted during the reign of King Abbas, the First (1587-1629) in 
Iran and Boris Godonov in Russia. The most prominent reason for the boost 
in relations was the threat of common danger which brought the two countries 
close and led to the exchange of numerous ambassadors. 


The most notable consideration in the two countries’ relations was the 
way the Russian government treated Iran’s central government. While sending 
ambassadors to the Safavid court which was Iran’s central and national 
government, the Russians also dispatched ambassadors to different parts of 
the country and to local governments in the Caucasus and in Iran’s interior 
regions, including Gilan where Ahmad Khan ruled. The Russians, in fact, 
regarded local rulers at a par with the Safavid kings. 


Establishing relations with Iran’s districts and local governments was a 
characteristic feature of Russian diplomacy over the past centuries. The 
Russians made special use of this policy to fulfil their objectives against the 
central government. Whenever the central government was somehow 
weakened, the Russians’ relations with local rulers would improve, while 
whenever the central government of Iran was empowered and the local rulers 
enfeebled, the Russian government would promote its ties with the central 


government? 

Iran notably attempted to overlook the 
in their dual relations with the 
d endeavoured to boost 


During the reign of King Abbas, 
Russians’ unsound approaches 
central government and the rulers of provinces an 
bilateral ties. 

King Abbas’ decision to dispatch a resident ambassador to the Russian 
court with the request that the Russians also send their resident ambassador 
to the Iranian court to strengthen friendship and cordiality between the two 
nations and the demand fora military pact between Iran and Russia are important 


events of this period.’ 


Another important development 
German King Rudolph II made to Russian 
among Iran, Germany, and Russia.* 


of the age was the proposal which 
Czar Boris Godonov for cooperation 
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When the Romanov Dynasty came to power and further centralized the 
power in Russia, the Afghan, ruler Mahmood, attacked Iran and weakened the 
country’s central government. At the same time, the Russians’ tried to make 
opportunistic use of the confused conditions in Iran so much so that during 
the reign of Peter the Great, the Russians occupied important parts of northern 
Iran, including Gilan and Mazandaran. On 24 June, 1724, an agreement signed 
between Russia and the Ottoman Empire through the mediation of the French 
ambassador to Istanbul, De Bunnac. This agreement saw to the division of 
important parts of Iran’s northern areas among the Ottoman governments.’ 


Peter the Great died in 1725, leaving behind a will whose authenticity is 
not known for certain. The will, nevertheless, clearly and explicitly illustrates 
the major regional and international policies and objectives of the Russians. 
Paragraph 9 of the will includes recommendations as follows: 


“By getting ever closer to Constantinople and India, whoever controls this 
region will possess the whole world. To reach this objective, then, permanent 
wars should be flared not only in Turkey (Ottoman Empire) but also in Iran. It 
is also imperative to set up ship manufacturing plants around the Black Sea, to 
gradually conquer this Sea which, like the Baltic Sea, is exigent for the 
enforcement of our plans, to penetrate the Persian Gulf by weakening Iran and 
if possible re-establish former commercial relations with the East, to advance 
towards India which is the treasure house of the world. After gaining access to 
India, we will no longer need Britain’s gold.” 


The conclusion that can be derived is that Iran-Russian relations which were 
mainly centered on commerce before the coming to power of Peter the Great in 
1682 were totally transformed after the immediate submission to and 


enforcement of principles of this will. During the reign of this Czar, the Russians 
revised their past policies. 


Taking advantage of the conditions caused by the decline of the Safavid 
Dynasty and the Afghan invasion on Iran, the Russian Czar in 1723 compelled 
King Tahmasb to relent control over cities and provinces such as Shirvan, 
Daghestan, Gilan, Mazandaran, and Gorgan—comprising virtually the entire 
northern border of Iran—and Baku, Rasht, and the gold—rich coastal provinces 
of the Caspian Sea. 


Catherine the Second staunchly followed the policies of Peter the Great. 
Establishing relations with the local governments and encouraging them to 
be dismembered from Iran were the most important policies of Catheritie and 
her predecessors to weaken Iran’s central government. 


The series of Iran-Russia wars in the nineteenth century culminated in 
the imposition of the Golestan (12 October, 1813) and Turkmanchay (22 


— 
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independence, ministries in each republic acted as branches of the minist 
of culture of the Soviet Union. Most planning, budgeting and mane 
was done in Moscow, but since then, these responsibilities have been taken 
over by the ministry of culture in each republic. Independence has almost 
eliminated the co-ordination between the republics. 


The ministry has various directorate generals and departments charged 
with overseeing and administration of a wide range of activities. Typically 
the ministry of culture has departments in charge of people’s productions 
(handicrafts and traditional arts produced in small towns and villages), 
museums and public libraries, amusement parks, orchestras, and dance 
groups. 


State Filarmoni 

The state filarmoni is a unique institution found in all the independent 
republics. It houses various orchestras, music ensembles, and dance groups 
— both traditional and Western. It is the main center for performing art. 
Typically, the fi/armoni is situated in a majestic building in the capital, and 
has facilities for rehearsal and performing of art. 


State Radio and Television 

The state-controlled radio and television occupied a critical position in the 
Soviet Union. It was an invaluable tool in the hands of the state in shaping 
public opinion and influencing people’s culture. It remains an important 
institution in the newly independent states. In most republics the state radio 
and television has its own orchestras and dance groups, which occasionally 
perform live concerts. Because of the importance attached to this institution, 
the state radiovand television has always been independent of the ministry of 
culture, being directly under the supreme council and receiving its a 
from the military and communications establishments. The president te) =A 
State radio and television has had the status ofa minister. With the ia 
improvement in communications technology and the expansion of the a “ 
satellite network, the electronic media are assuming an even greater role 
influencing culture. : 

Since independence, private stations have been one neg 
Operate in the republics of Kazakhstan, Kyrghyzstan, and pa promoting 
Private enterprises these stations carry commercial pint is filled with 
mainly consumer goods. A good portion of their poe es reflecting 
commercially produced Western films; quality Oe Jevision stations 
Western high culture are rarely aired. As such, private te ve eee 
have become important tools in promoting consumerism an 


aspect of Western culture. 
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Academies of Sciences and State Universities 


Academies carry out research in various fields whereas state universities are 
primarily responsible for education. 


Artists’ and Writers’ Association 


These associations were in effect part of the government, playing a critical 
role in regulating the activities and lives of the artistic and literary community. 
The associations’ dual role both as advocate of the literary and artistic 
community and as the state’s censoring agency has been particularly 
interesting. In the post-Soviet era each independent republic’s association 
remains an important institution. 


Houses of Culture 


Houses of culture were the cornerstone of Soviet cultural policy. They were 
founded in every town and village as centers for social gathering and meeting, 
where state-sponsored activities could take place. Houses of culture vary in 
size and in terms of the facilities they offer. A house of culture has one or 
more auditoriums for amateur performers, meeting room(s), a vocational 
training center, and a library. In the villages, amateur actors and musicians 


can borrow costumes and musical instruments during their performance at 
the house. 


The Ministry of Culture in Tajikestan 


As in other Central Asian republics, the ministry of culture is in-charge of i 
supervision and management of most cultural activities. Professional theatres, 
ballets, operas, orchestras, libraries, museums, amusement parks, 
archeological institutions, as well as amateur cultural centers in the provinces 
are under the authority of the ministry. The ministry has separate departments 
that include the Bureau for Preservation of Historic and Cultural Monuments, 
and “The Center for People’s Productions” (handicrafts, artworks, music, 
etc.). The ministry of culture also owns manufacturing enterprises and 
workshops, one of which produces musical instruments. 


The Center for People’s Productions 


This was part of an organisation based in Moscow with nine branches 
throughout the Soviet Union. In Tajikestan, it was turned into The Center 
for People’s Productions. The center, which primarily has a consultative 
and supportive role, only deals with amateur activities. It has three 
departments: 


— 
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@ The Department of Cultural and Recreational Activities: 

© The Department of People’s Handicrafts and Artistic Act 
and 

@ The Publication Department. 


tivals in the parks. These parks are typically managed ¢ 
mittees of the municipalities. The Department of Har 
Activities has four branches: music, dance, theatrical ecu 
ditional theatres, and narration of folk stories), and = 
photography, design, etc.). The center is involved in 
ties. It sends experts to provinces and regions in 
to tape local tunes and dances. These tapes are s 
center. Based on these, it publishes educational literature on locz! customs. 
music, and dances, and makes it available to other 
cians, dancers, and artists. These publications have 2 


because of lack of money. The center has a working 1 
. They he 


Tmmons comma} 


anzhvzed at the 


The Cultural Foundation of Tajikestan 

The Cultural Foundation of Tajikestan was created on 28 November, 1986 
along with other such foundations throughout the Soviet Union during the 
Gorbachev era. This was the brainchild of academician Ligochov. The 
foundation has a board of directors whose members are chosen from among 


prominent academicians and governors. Asa creation of the Gorbachev era, 


the foundation is independent of the state. It gets its budget through activities 
such as organising lotteries, selling books and showing films. The foundation 
is a non-political establishment whose goal is the promotion of Gakaeel 
activities in Tajikestan. In spite of its small size, the foundation has already 


done a formidable job. 


Theatre in Tajikestan , 
jik in the 20s. The first state theatre group 

Theatre came to Tajikestan in the late 192 

sided ; e are eleven state theatre groups 


was founded in 1929 in Dushanba. Today ther S i 
in the country. Theatre artists used to have a tenure for life and enjoyed all 


the benefits granted to the artistic community. Things have changed 


drastically since then. 
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Aharun Theatre Group 


Artistic Activities blossomed during Perestroika. In those years a number of 
independent theatre groups started operation, but only one, Aharun, has 
survived. Despite the determination and hard work of the group, even 
Aharun’s continued operation is in doubt. 


The group was founded in 1988 in Dushanba, however “independent” 
is a misnomer since even Aharun receives 60 per cent of its budget from the 
municipality of Dushanba. The group earns the remaining 40 per cent itself, 
through selling tickets and other means such as donations. The disastrous 
economic situation resulting from the civil war has caused a serious reduction \ 
in both sources. The worsening economic situation is not the only problem. 
Lack of security on the streets and the night time curfew forces people to 
rush to their homes after work, leaving them no time to spend in theatres. 


All members of the group are graduates of reputable schools of the 
former Soviet Union. Unlike state theatre groups, Aharun signs one-year 
contracts with its new employees, and renewal of the contracts are not 
automatic. Unless outside help comes to its rescue, Aharun will meet the 
same fate as that of the other independent groups. 


Folklore Studies in Tajikestan 


Folklore studies have a special place in Tajikestan. These studies have 
traditionally been carried out at the Rudaki Institute of Language and 
Literature in the Academy of Sciences. The institute has a department that 
conducts research in the field. The eight researchers of the institute go out \ 
to the villages and towns three months a year and make recordings. They do 
not restrict their studies to Tajikestan. All areas with Tajik population are 
covered. In fact, a large part of their research has been among the predominant 
Tajiks population in Uzbekistan. (Though officially registered as Uzbeks, 
the majority of the residents of the cities of Samarkand, Bukhara, and the 
villages in that area of Uzbekistan are Tajik. In fact, the number of Tajiks in 
Uzbekistan is apparently higher than those in Tajikestan.) 


Behzad Museum of Art and History in Dushanba 


Founded in 1934, the Behzad Museum of Art and History in Dushanba is 
Tajikestan’s most important museum. The building of the museum is one of 
Dushanba’s architectural marvels, but what is inside the museum does not 
live upto its external appearance. As is the case in all museums in the capitals 
of the former Soviet republics, it has a section on natural history, a section 
on the history of the republic as interpreted by the standard socialist view 
promulgated by Moscow, and a section on art collections. There are 57,000 
items on display in the museum. Apart from stone and wildlife samples © 


—_ 
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the region, few original artworks are actually on display in the Behzad 
Museum. They are mostly replicas, the originals being kept in the museums 
in Moscow, Leningrad or Tashkent. 


Almaty Kurmangazy State Conservatory in Kazakhstan 


Almaty State Conservatory is one of the best conservatories in the CIS. 
Founded in 1944, it celebrated its 50th anniversary in October 1994. 


Applicants to the conservatory typically come from music schools. 
These are four-year institutions that are found in provinces across the country. 
Admittance is highly competitive and is through entrance examinations 
conducted annually. The students entering the conservatory, therefore, already 
have a knowledge of theory and experience in playing a musical instrument. 
A group of applicants sign up in the school without taking the entrance 
examination. These come from among the staff of state institutions and music 
schools. They are sent by their employees, who pay for their education, for 
training or acquiring special skills. The conservatory admits another category 
of students as well. These are “people’s artists” from villages who have not 
had any formal music education, but who nevertheless exhibit outstanding 
talent. The school offers a special two-year preparatory programme for these ( 
students. 


The conservatory has 850 students, 250 of which are signed up in 
the Peoples Music Programme. The ethnic composition of the students 
has undergone a drastic change. Whereas previously the Russians from all 
over the Soviet Union made up the majority of the students, today they are 
mainly Kazakhs. Students from neighbouring republics like Kyrghyzstan, 
and other countries such as China, South Korea, and Mozambique have 
also been admitted at the request of their governments. The conservatory 
has lost a large number of its talented staff since independence. They were 
mainly Russians, Germans and Jews who migrated to Russia, Germany 
and Israel. The brightest graduates of Kazakhstan’s music conservatory 
are lured to Moscow, Saint Petersburg, and the West for better pay and 


more promising careers. 


This is the only music conservatory in the republic of Kazakhstan. 
The Almaty Kurmangazy State Conservatory, itself, is on nae he 
i deet barely covers staff salaries and student scholarships. 
ss cuweene x f present facilities, growth of the 


No money is left for the maintenance 0" | 
institution, overseas tours, or even sending the staff abroad for further 


training. 


National Film Company of Kazakhstan ; 
As in the rest of Central Asia, cinema came to Kazakhstan in the 1940s. 


Because of the War, the film industry in Moscow moved eastward. A number 


ati 2 
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of outstanding Kazakh actors and directors emerged as a result. Cinema, as 
other art forms, were financed by the government. During Perestroika, private 
studios were permitted to operate. Today, there are 25 private studios in 
Kazakhstan. Kazakh Film is a government-owned film company. Because 
of financial difficulties there are plans to turn it into a public company. 


The National Film Company acts as a de facto ministry of cinema. It 
has 17,000 employees and branches in the 19 provinces of the republic. It 
produces films and manages and regulates the industry. The company created 
a committee to receive proposals from film-makers. Proposals that are 
approved by the committee receive financial support and other necessary 
facilities. 


Previously, the entire budget was supplied by the state; also the 
government plays merely a supporting role. Additional funds have to come 
from elsewhere. Various ways of acquiring funds from alternative sources 
are under study. One such alternative tried by the National Film Company is 
joint ventures with foreign film companies. Joint projects with the French 


and with the Russians have been undertaken. Funding remains a major 
problem. 


The House of Culture in Tukmuk, Kyrghyzstan 


Tukmuk is an industrial town whose population is 70 per cent Russian. The 
house of culture in Tukmuk has an auditorium with a capacity of 540 persons, 
a library, a ballroom, a smaller auditorium, a discotheque, a barber’s shop, 
and additional space for miscellaneous activities. The smaller auditorium is 
reserved for amateur musicians and dancers who perform for local audiences. 
For performances, the house also provides them with musical instruments 
and costumes. Two amateur people’s theatre groups are permanently housed 
there — one Russian and one Kyrghyz. The house also has a senior citizen’s 
chorus and an amateur contemporary band that performs Russian folk songs. 


Almost all of the town’s social activities and gatherings take place 
here. On an average every two to three days there is an event held here. The 
house of culture also offers vocational training courses, such as typing and 
sewing, for the public at a fee. These classes used to be free. 


The house of culture in Tukmuk, as all houses of culture, receives its 
budget from the state. Since the introduction of Perestroika, it has been 
allowed to charge for its services and earn supplementary income. Forty- 
two people work full-time in the house. This includes everyone from the 
doorman to the director. There is a membership fee, half of which goes for 
subsidising the classes offered by the house. 
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Opera and Ballet in Kyrghyzstan 


As in other Central Asian republics, opera and ballet were introduced by the 
Russians. After more than half a century, many Kyrghyz artists have joined 
the field. However, compared to other genres of music and art, opera and 
ballet have the highest percentage of Russians and Germans in them. The 
official emphasis on Kyrghyz culture since independence has cast a shadow 
of uncertainty over the future of the Russian community. This uncertainty, 
coupled with diminishing financial support for artistic activities, has lured 
the best and most promising ballet and opera stars—many of whom are 
Russian — to Moscow or Western countries. Despite that, opera and ballet 
have maintained their place among Kyrhgyzstan’s art and culture. The most 
prominent opera ballet theatre is the one in Bishkek. The Meldobaev State 
Opera Ballet Theatre was founded in 1937, and is thus one of the oldest 
cultural ifistitutions in Kyrghyzstan. It has 500 employees, 80 of whom are 
ballet dancers. 


State Radio and Television Company of Kyrghyzstrn 

The head of the company, who is designated by the president, has the ranking 
ofa minister and takes part in cabinet meetings when necessary. The company 
has offices in the capitals of all the six provinces in the country. There are 
various departments in the company. These include: information, economics, 
social affairs, children’s and youth’s activities, music, and international 
relations. Twelve hundred people work for the company, 570 of whom are 
artists, singers, dancers and musicians. The State Television Company also 
airs films produced by Telefilm, a government-owned company that produces 
films for the state Television. It, too, is facing severe financial difficulties. 


The National Library of Kyrghyzstan — 
The Library is sixty years old. There are 54 libraries in the provinces and 
1200 in the villages. They are all part ofa network of libraries in the ae 
The National Library does not belong to the network. Before indepen ae 
it too belonged to the Soviet system of libraries centered in Moscow, % if 

included all the libraries, large and small, in the empire. Every library had a 


i istributi ding to which books 

contract with the central book distributing agency, accor } 

published in Moscow would be received by the libraries throughout the Soviet 
peration.. The government has ordered 


Union. That system is no longer in © } 
that a copy . every book published in the country be sent to the National 
Library. The library also purchases books on its own. a 

The library is under the ministry of culture and receives its budget 


from there. The purchasing power of the ee aa 
considerably. Whereas previously 1,50,000 books we! 
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today the figure is only ten to fifteen thousand. The library is not a specialized 
one, but rather a general one having books from different fields. It holds 
over 50,00,000 titles. 


Membership used to be free, but today there is a nominal fee. University 
students, researchers, and the general public are the patrons of the Library. 
Scholars from scientific and research institutions constituted up to 70 per 
cent of the members. But today most of the members are students. Books are 
loaned out to researchers and scholars for up to 25 days. Upto ten books can 
be loaned to each individual, but students can not borrow books for reading 
outside the library. 


The Writers’ Association of Turkmenistan 


The association had various bureaus, including short stories, poetry, 
translation, and a bureau that was responsible for approving membership of 
new applicants. The latter has been eliminated. In fact, since independence, 
the Writers’ Association has lost almost all of its power and prerogatives. 
There is a fund to which each member contributes, and which helps retired 
members. The association owns a resort in the town of Firuza for members 
and their families. Both the fund and the resort existed under the Soviet 
regime. The association has two hundred members. Young poets and writers 
are not members of the association. Only those who have established 


themselves in the writers’ community, and have published at least one book, 
are admitted. 


Books that are approved are handed over to the Government Publication 
Bureau. The bureau takes orders from provinces and decides the number of 
copies that will be printed. Writers can publish their works independently, 
but it would cost a lot and is beyond the means of most members. The shortage 
of paper, and obsolete printing facilities, is a problem. The association’s 
magazine, Diyar. is printed in Turkey for better quality. 


The Institute for Preservation of Manuscripts in Turkmenistan 


The restrictive policies of the Communist Party in the 1920s regarding books 
written in Arabic — especially those considered to be religious — resulted 
in the burning and burying of thousands of valuable manuscripts. Since 
independence an institute has been created for the preservation of 
manuscripts. It is hoped that the institute will be able to locate and gather 
manuscripts from across Turkmenistan, 
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The “Big Brother” Mentality 


Under the Soviet system, the state acted as the “big brother” and provided for 
the community. With the collapse of the Soviet Union that support has 
disappeared. Concert tours and exchanges of singers, dancers, and writers, 
traditionally organised through financial support from Moscow, are a thing of 
the past. The political leadership in the newly independent states of Central 
Asia is left with the responsibility of managing artistic and cultural affairs in 
their countries. The infrastructure is there, so are the managerial skills needed 
for the task, but the absence of the central co-ordination and diminishing 
financial support has had a negative effect on the artistic community. Of the 
more than one hundred individuals interviewed in the course of this study, 
everyone believed in the necessity of the state’s dominant role as the “big 

brother”. While the community has welcomed the changes brought about by 

the breaking up of the Soviet Union, it has been deeply disappointed with the 

disappearance of the security and support offered by Moscow. A sense of 

nostalgia for the “good old days” is all too obvious. 


With varying degrees, art and culture have become freed from the 
obligation to serve the state ideology. Moscow’s central control and support 
has also vanished, but the system with its institutions continues to operate 
in the newly independent states. So will the norms, values, definition and 
purpose of art as defined under the Soviet system live on until they will be 
gradually replaced. The absence of Moscow’s central control and support, 
along with economic difficulties has disrupted artistic and cultural activities 


in many of the newly independent states. 


The Transition to a Market Economy 

The deterioration of artistic and cultural life is not caused by the absence of 
Moscow’s role alone. The transition to capitalist economy and free market 
system has exacerbated the situation. In most of the newly independent states 
the economy is in shambles. Industrial and agricultural production has 


dropped, inflation is rapidly eating away the pees aoe of ee 
t is rising at an alarming pace., This has resul ed in 
panama ments have at their disposal. 


depletion of the resources that the new govern! 
The Government’s commitment to supporting art and culture has oe 
changed, but it can hardly match what Moscow had to offer in terms © 


financial resources. 


The transition to the market system has seriously affected art and culture 
in another way as well. The “big brother” mentality and the total lack of 


experience in operating within the market system on the part of eta 
officials, artists and the public as a whole, have left the artists and the writers 
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in a state of confusion. An example will illustrate the problem. Under the 
Soviet system the state commissioned writers to produce books according to 
the guidelines provided. A writer would thus be asked to write a novel in a 
kolkhoz setting, glorifying the working spirit of the local community. He 
would be allowed to stay in a “production house” (a seaside villa on the 
Caspian, for instance) while working on the book. Like others, he was an 
employee of the state and would receive a guaranteed monthly salary. In 
addition, he would receive a bonus for writing a good novel. He would use 
his time and talent to complete the project. Once he submitted the manuscript, 
there was no need for him to worry about printing, publishing, and 
distributing the book. Upon approval of his work by the writers’ union (a 
powerful arm of the state), the rest of the work would be handled by the 
union. Throughout the process, market considerations were irrelevant. Books 
would be sent to officials and government agencies in large numbers and 
eventually be sold to the public at heavily subsidised prices. 


Today, in most cases the state no longer commissions work. Writers 
have to decide the topic and the content of their books. Since publication 
and distribution of books are no longer automatic, they have to know what 
the public wants and is willing to pay for. In the absence of a market 
mechanism this is not possible. The publisher is equally in the dark about 
the market and does not know whether the book will sell or not. The high 
cost of paper, imported with hard currency, and other printing expenses is 
an added obstacle. Yet another problem is the dwindling purchasing power 
of the public. The economic crisis that has ensued since the break-up of the 
Soviet Union has forced people to seek second jobs in order to make ends 
meet. They are left with an income that is spent on essential commodities 
alone, and with little leisure time to indulge in reading. 


The Talent Drain 


An unfortunate outcome of the political upheavals and economic crisis in 
Central Asia has been a sudden wave of emigration of artists from this region 
to Russia, Europe, and Israel, especially among the Russians, Germans, and 

. Jewish citizens of the republics. Western genres of art have suffered most. 
Thus, Central Asia has lost its best artistic talents to the outside world at a 
time when they are needed most. Dwindling income, concerns about job 
security, fear of discrimination, and uncertainty about the future have been 
mainly responsible for the emigration. The lure of a better life in the West aS 
perceived through Western films has further expedited the flow of emigration. 
In Tajikestan, the talent drain has reached tragic proportions. The civil wat 
has almost totally eliminated certain genres of artistic expression while 
seriously undermined others. 
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Conclusion 


The seventy-year communist rule managed, with reasonable success, to 
inculcate in the minds of its people a sense of citizenship of a grand political 
unit called the Soviet Union. Under that system artistic and cultural activities 
were directed, supported, and monitored by the state. A system of institutions 
was created that managed every aspect of art and culture. The system rewarded 
artists, musicians, and writers liberally and placed them among the political 
elite of Soviet society. The state was the sole patron of art without whose 
support and sanction artistic and cultural activities could not take place. 
The central support and co-ordination from Moscow afforded the community 
the possibility to travel throughout the empire and around the world. It also 
provided them the opportunity to present their work to a large audience 
beyond their own republics. 


The break-up of the Soviet Union has inevitably brought into question 
the role of art and culture in society. Along with the disappearance of 
Moscow’s support and direction there has appeared a sense of confusion 
and, in some cases, chaos in the Central Asian states. As the people of 
Central Asia are trying to come to terms with their new identity as citizens 
of independent nation-states, the issue of cultural identity becomes even 
more relevant. 


Predicting where art and culture is headed in Central Asia will, to a 
great extent, be a matter of guess work. One may, however, assume the 
following with some degree of certainty: 

1. The content of art and culture will increasingly become free from 


socialist ideology. 

2. There will be no major changes 
will remain the main patron of art for some time to come. - 

3. The institutions that presently support artistic and cultural activi- 
ties (the filarmoni, houses of culture, etc.) will continue to be the 
main centers for such activities in Central Asia. 

4, The transition will not be homogeneous, rather, it will be different 
in each republic. The degree of change will depend on various fac- 
tors, including the degree of continuity in the political structure of 
each country after independence, the level of relative prosperity, 
the presence of social tensions or civil wars, the degree to which 
each republic will be in contact with the outside world, especially 


the West. 


in the role of the state. The state 


Based on these assumptions, one may hazard a few guesses: 
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1. In Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, where there has been the least 
amount of change in the country’s political structure and minimal 
disruption in the economic activities, art and culture will continue 
to flourish under state control and patronage. The state will con- 
tinue to determine the content of art and culture. However, rather 
than socialism it will be centered more around nationalism and 
ethnic identity. 

2. In Kazakhstan, where there is a large and influential Russian mi- 
nority, the emphasis of Kazakh identity will be less pronounced, 
though present. The influence of Western culture will be more than 
that in Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. 

3. In Kyrghyzstan, where meaningful attempts have been under way 
to move towards a democratic state, freer expression of artistic and 
cultural sentiments will probably be observed. With it one may as- 
sume that the state and the institutions created under the Soviet 
system might, in the long run, have a diminished role in art and 
culture. 

4. In Tajikestan prospects for artistic and cultural activities seem bleak. 
The smallest and poorest republic in Central Asia, it is one of the 
richest in terms of art and culture. The civil war that erupted shortly 
after independence brought about a disintegration of its society and 
a deepening of the economic crisis has seriously undermined artis- 
tic and cultural activities. Thousands of writers and artists have 


either been killed, become refugees, or emigrated to other coun- 
tries. 


Art and culture have been undermined in Tajikestan in yet another way. The 
concentration of Tajik population in Central Asia is in the cities of 
Samarkand, Bukhara, and the Farghana valley, which today are part of 
Uzbekistan. Dividing Central Asia into distinct republics based on the eth- 
nic population in each region was an arbitrary act by Stalin that took place 
mainly for political considerations rather than the actual ethnic character of 
each region. Major centers of Tajik population and culture were placed un- 
der Uzbek suzerainty. Under the Soviet Union such divisions were not of 
great significance; as citizens of the Soviet Union Tajiks could move freely 
to Uzbekistan. Today, newly erected national borders separate the three mil- 
lion Tajiks of Tajikestan from up to seven million Tajiks in Uzbekistan. 
With the Uzbek government keen on promoting Uzbek identity and culture, 
state support and funding for Persian language, literature, and culture goes 
to the promotion of Uzbek culture instead. These are the concerns that are 
vehemently expressed by Tajik intellectuals. 
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Finally, the media may prove to be the most important agent of cultural 
change in Central Asia. Private television stations and satellite programmes 
are becoming powerful agents in promoting Western style consumerism and 
a restricted aspect of Western culture. 


NOTES 


This paper is mainly based on information gathered through visits to Central Asian 
centers of artistic and cultural activities and interviews with officials of ministries 
of culture, radio and television organisations, heads of writers’ associations, writers, 
musicians, dancers, librarians, etc. Some of the individuals interviewed were the 
following: 


In Kazakhstan, Mr. Alpiyev, Deputy Minister of Culture; Baghdad Teleganov, 
Director of Sazgen Music and Dance Group; Dr. Kaskabasov, member of the Academy 
of Science; Professor D. Kaseynov, Rector, Almaty Kurmangazi State Conservatory, 
Leyla Beketova, President, Television and Radio Corporation of the Republic of 
Kazakhstan; Kinis Duisikiev, Director, the Symphonic Orchestra of Television and 
Radio; Oraz Rymshanov, President, National Film Company of Kazakhstan; 
Naymanbayev Kaldarbek, First Secretary, Board of Writers’ Union; Dr. Kaskabasov, 
Professor of Philology, Member of the Academy of Sciences; Professor Erden Zada- 
uly Kazhibekov, Director, Center for Oriental Studies. 


In Kyrghyzstan, Osman Aqan Ibrahimov, Deputy Minister of Culture; Mr. 
Zalleqbek, Director, The House of Culture in Tukmuk; Mr. Karimbayev, Director, 
Bishkek Filarmoni, Hesengol Jom’ebayev, Director, Qanbar Khan Folklore Music 
and Dance Group; Tilgin Tomotoyov, Director, Qaramalda Orazov People’s 
Instrument Orchestra; Asel Bashev, Director, Aqmaral Dance Group; Asan 
Dzhakshylykov, First Secretary, The Writers’ Union; Amirbek Osmanov, First Deputy 
Director State Radio and Television; Zoya Esambayova, Director, The National 
Library; Mr. Bazarbayev, Minister of Culture. 

In Tajikestan, Mr. Taleb, Deputy Minister of Culture; Mr. Azizmorad Rajabov, 
Director, Centre for People’s Productions; Zafar Nazem, Director, Ganjina Music 
Ensemble; Professor Mohammad Jan Shakurov, Member of the Academy of Science; 
Askar Hakim, President, Writers’ Association; Mr. Hamza, Director, Cultural 
Foundation of Tajikestan, Farrokh Qasem, Director, Aharun Theatre Group, Borzu 
Abdurrazaqov, Director, Mayakawski State Russian Dramatic Theatre; Ata 
Mohammadjanov, President, Association of [Theatre] Artists; Professor Rawshan 
Rahman, Director, The Institute for Folklore Studies. 


In Turkmenistan, Yurlaman Nuriev, Director, Chartash Mohammad People’s 
Instruments Orchestra; Bayram Khodanazarov, First Secretary. The Writers 


Association. 
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Political Contacts between Central Asia 
and the Indian Sub-Continent 


Azmat Hayat Khan, Pakistan 


Although Central Asia was incorporated into the Tzarist Russian Empire in 
the later half of the nineteenth century, political contacts between India and 
Central Asia had already been influenced by the Anglo-Russian rivalry at 
the beginning of the century. The thinking of a whole generation of Indian 
historians has been somewhat in line with the basic tenet of British 
historiography that the aim of British diplomacy in the courts of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and the Central Asian Khanates was to counteract the “Russian 
designs” in Central Asia and the proposed “Russian invasions” of India. 
Therefore, these Indian historians have tended to look at British policy solely 
as a defensive reaction to the “constant fear of invasion from the North 
West”, and the Russians designs in Asia. 


The real cause of rivalry between the two powers lay in strategical 
considerations and trade interests as well as in their desire to strengthen 
their control over the countries already conquered. The British colonialists 
feared that the approach of any foreign power to India’s borders would 
inevitably lead to an outburst of popular anger against their rule. They were, 
therefore, eager, to spread their influence and, if possible, complete 
domination over the adjacent countries; Persia, Afghanistan, and Sinkiang. 
Annexations on the part of both these powers were usually motivated by the 
need to obtain sources of raw material and markets for their manufactured 
goods. 


The nineteenth century witnessed an acute rivalry between Tsarist 
Russia and the British power in India, over Central Asia. The British had 
set their desirous eyes on the Khanates of Central Asia—Bukhara, Kokand 
and Khiva—and started collecting information about them even before they 
had extended the frontiers of their Empire to the Indus, and much earlier 
than the Russians had advanced towards them. Moorcroft and Trebeck of 
the East India Company can be called the pioneers of this policy of collecting 
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intelligence about Central Asia in the second decade of the last century. 
They were ably assisted in this task by specially trained native agents. 


According to Moorcroft who visited Leh at about the same time, 
Rafailov who died near the Karakoram Pass was carrying a letter for Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh of Lahore. This undelivered letter was recovered by Moorcroft 
who sent it to the Government of India in 1821. The letter written by the 
Foreign Minister of Russia, Count Nesselrode, expressed the Russian 
Emperor’s desire to open “the gates of friendly intercourse” and to “clear 
the road of Traffic between the merchants of Russia and the Punjab from all 
impediments”. The well known Russian Orientalist V. Bartold wrote that 
Rafailov had been sent to Kashmir from Semipalatinsk to implement a project 
for breeding Kashmiri goats in Siberia. 


Filip Yefremov was perhaps the first Russian to meet the Kashmir 
ruler during his tour of Kashmir in 1779-90. He was taken prisoner by the 
Kirghiz tribes who sold him as a slave to the Bukharans from whose captivity 
he managed to escape reaching Kashmir via Kokand, Kashgar, Yarkand, 
and Ladakh. Kashmir was then ruled by the Afghans. From Kashmir 
Yefremov reached Calcutta from where he sailed to London and thence to 
St. Petersburg. In 1782 he was honoured by the Russian Empress. 


Lord William Bentinck favoured the despatch of a British agent to 
Kabul and suggested that the British agent should be authorised by means 
of natives “to extend his inquiries to Bukhara and towards the Oxus and 
Russia”. The British authorities in India even favoured the stationing of an 
agent at Tbilisi (Georgia). Lt. Conolly of the 6th Regiment light cavalry 
travelled to India from Astrabad on the Caspian through the territory of the 


Turkeman tribes and Herat and Kandhar to Shikarpur in Sind in 1830. He 

also tried to go to Khiva but was prevented by a Turkeman tribe on the way. 

Lt. Conolly’s memoirs contain interesting information about the countries 
situated between the Caspian and the Indus with reference to both commercial 
and political spheres. Conolly estimated the value of Bukhara s trade with 
Russia at about eight million roubles. During Lord William Bentick’s tenure 
as Governor General, Travelyan and Captain Pottinger were also deputed to 
make suggestions regarding improvement in British trade with Central Asia. 
All these three officers recommended that the Amir of Sind be persuaded to 
reduce transit duties. Opening of the navigation of Indus was also a ae 
by them. They believed that given access to the Central Asian markets “ e 
British goods could in a few years completely drive out the erie oS s. 
Conolly pleaded for “identity of interest between the Afghans and Turkemans 
and the Honourable Company’s Government which might possibly at some 
future period be turned to an important political account”. The secret 
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committee, it may be recalled, authorised the Government to depute an envoy 
even to Bukhara should they consider such a measure likely to promote the 
objects in view. 


In the early 1830s an expedition to Bukhara was led by a British 
intelligence officer, Lt. Alexander Burnes who collected military and socio- 
political information needed by the British for future expansion in Central 
Asia. Mohan Lal, a Kashmiri Pandit accompanied him on his mission. 
Burnes’ other companion was a Muslim surveyor, Mohammad Ali, who 
travelled in the garb of a pilgrim proceeding to Mecca. As it was not safe for 
Burnes to maintain a record of his travels, Mohan Lal who knew Persian 
very well “kept a minute journal of events” at his request. During his stay in 
Bukhara, Burnes was “most intimate” with his landlord, an Uzbek merchant, 
named Mukhsoom who paid him “a daily visit and generally brought some 
of his friends along with him”. About him Burnes writes: 


“He was most communicative and gave us much useful information. As our 
intimacy increased, I interrogated him closely on the revenues and resources 
of Bukhara, on its extent and power, and once opened a small map of the 
country in his presence. He replied to all my enquiries, and then, begging and 
would shut up the map, beseeched me never again to produce such a paper in 
Bukhara since there were innumerable spies. He still continued his visits and 
his information with the same freedom as before”. 


Burnes’ account is, however, highly informative so for as the social profile 
of Bukhara is concerned. About its bazars he wrote: “sufficient to say, that 
almost everything may be purchased in the Registan: the Jewellery and 
Cutlery of Europe, the Tea of China, Sugar of India, and Spices of Manila, 
etc.”. In Burnes estimate there were about 300 Hindus living ina caravanserai 
of their own in Bukhara, the majority of whom came from Shikarpur. He 
testified to the increase in their number during the last few years and to 
their prosperous business. 


In 1838 Herat became the centre for British intelligence and 
surveillance activities in Central Asia, which were directed by Major D’Arcy 
Todd. Col. Stoddart was sent to Bukhara from the British Consulate in Tehran. 
Other agents were despatched from Herat to Khiva and Kokand. In 1839 
Major Todd sent to Khiva a certain Mulla Hussain who presented a rifle to 
the Khan. Soon Capt. James Abbott followed him there. He fell into Russian 
hands on 1 May 1840 while engaged in reconnoitring roads and fortresses 
near Nove-Alexandrousk. When arrested he produced a forged document to 
show that he was a representative of the Khan. He was sent to London from 
Orenburg via St. Petersburg. 
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and balanced policy, Iran has distanced itself from the struggle between the 
Russian nationalists and Islamic radicals known as Wahhabis who live in the 
southern republics of the Russian Federation. 


The Organisation for Cooperation and Security in Asia is to be founded 
upon the suggestion of a number of leaders of Asiatic states including 
Nazarbayev from Kazakstan, Hashemi Rafsanjani from Iran, and Benazir Bhutto 
from Pakistan. Russia has also taken part in all sessions related to this 
Organisation. The assembly of giants such as Russia, China, and India, as 
well as other Asian nations in that Organisation will open a new chapter of 
dialogue among Asian nations. 


Afghanistan has been another area which has led to the convergence of 
Tehran and Moscow. Both countries are dissatisfied with the Taliban’s 
behaviour. Russia condemned the detention and subsequent killing of Iranian 
diplomats at Mazar-e-Sharif. 


Russia was the originator of a resolution in the United Nations that 
condemned Taliban’s atrocities. Collaboration between the two countries to 
solve the Afghan problem and terminate military operations, negotiations 
between warring parties in Afghanistan under the U.N. supervision, and 
formation of a broad-based government which can vouchsafe the interests of 
different parties in that country is the common position of Iran and Russia. 
Iran, Russia, Turkmenistan and Tajikistan will continue to cooperate towards 


that end. 

Although the Caspian Sea reserves, particularly oil reserves, are 
attractive for all littoral states, Russia is well aware that the amount of deposits 
in that waterway is far less than the figures published by American oil 
companies, and that among the littoral states Iran 1s the most stable country 


with a bright future and stronger frontiers. 
Iran can, in the meantime, wait a little longer and patiently pursue its 
suggestion for formulation of a new legal regime for the Caspian Sea. 


Relations between Iran and Russia can be interpreted as a sort of 
understanding between a progressive Islam and Orthodox Christianity. me 
inside the Russian Federation and within immediate and distant borders at the 
international level, Moscow is confronted with Islam and Muslims. Iran can 


work closely with Russia at all three levels. 
Both countries have the capacity to work together in the Central Asian 
and Caucasus regions. Russia has the advantage of long history and 


infrastructures in the region, while Iran takes advantage of its own history, 


culture, and Islamic faith. Meanwhile, from the beginning Iran has shown that 
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it is looking for better economic and trade ties with Central Asia and the 
Caucasus. 


Continuity in relations between the two countries needs supervision 


and monitoring of one high level body in both Capitals. By ratifying a bill 
about need for of better relations with Iran the Russain Duna took the first 
step on 20 October 1998. 
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Socio-Cultural Changes in Post-Soviet 
Central Asia 


Ajay Patnaik, India 


The Soviet rule in Central Asia, despite its many shortcomings, had resulted 
in enormous socio-cultural changes in a relatively short span of time. 
Modernisation of Central Asian society did not just include education and 
literacy, but also created of an indigenous skilled work force. This process 
also witnessed great strides made by women in all fields, notwithstanding the 
fact that the society was still fighting against a traditional patriarchal mindset 
and practices. For the time being it looked as if a secular modern society was 
becoming triumphant. The Soviet modernisation process also aimed at creating 
a society where social differentiation based on class, ethnicity, gender and 
region, etc. are minimised and ultimately eliminated. 


It has been pointed out by many that Soviet modernisation process 
threatened the culture of the Central Asians and sought to replace it with that 
of the Russians. This argument is buttressed by pointing at the eagerness of 
the Soviet authorities to propagate the learning and use of the Russian 
language. This was no doubt the case. While it might have led to resentment 
among the local population, the relative advantage this language offered in 
terms of access to progress in various fields of knowledge can not be denied. 
It also should not be forgotten that the nationalities in Central Asia were 
accorded their territorial status by the Soviets which helped them preserve 
and advance their language and culture.-Infrastructures that never existed 
before were created which enabled the local culture to flourish—radio, 
television and print media in local languages, books, schools, colleges and 
universities, art and theatre, film halls, etc. were created in large numbers to 
ensure not just the survival but also the progress of indigenous languages 
and cultures. It has been observed by many experts that Central Asian culture 
remained intact and assimilation was not a possibility in Central Asia. What 
Central Asians, like the other Soviet nationalities, were likely to lose was their 
religious identity. 
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This paper seeks to look at the ethnic situation, and gender issues in 
Central Asia after the collapse of the Soviet Union. It would also look at the 
educational and cultural progresses made during this period. 


Inter- and Intra-ethnic Relations 


In the Soviet Union, all the republics were plural societies. Industrialisation of 
the formerly backward Soviet east resulted in a huge migration of people 
across republics, and by the end of the Soviet era all republics had numerous 
nationalities living in them. Even a small republic like Kyrgyzstan has as many 
as 80 nationalities living in its territory. In some cases the number of minorities 
is quite substantial. 


In the initial phase after independence, all the states were gripped by 
some sort of nationalist euphoria, and minorities were afraid of being denied 
equal status. Inter-ethnic riots in certain cases were also responsible for large 
scale emigration. There arose serious strains in inter-ethnic relations. Not 
only relations with Russians and other non-titular minorities, but even relations 
within the same group showed signs of division, threatening the as yet 
incomplete level of national consolidation. 


Inter-ethnic disharmony gets further accentuated under conditions of 
unemployment, shortages and fall in living standards. This is evident from the 
series of ethnic riots that have rocked Central Asia since 1989. Economic 
recession and shrinking labour market resulted in growing local hostility 
against non-titular groups.’ In all the countries of the region, difficult economic 
situation has put the ethnic minorities under pressure and not surprisingly 


there have been very violent group clashes in recent years. 


Thousands of Russians have been leaving Central Asia since the late 
1980s. The Russians are not being called occupiers as 1S the case in the 
Baltics. They are not being driven out. There are no military operations. _ 
they are leaving. Although there is very little direct threat to the — e 
psychological atmosphere of Se and reece — 
laws prompted a large number of Russians any 
apie Saat Asia int ana (1989), in Dushanbe 


he wake of ethnic riots in Ferghe 1D 
(1990), and in Osh (1990). Out-migration of non-indigenous specialists from 
Central Asia was estimated to be more than 2,00,000 in 1990 alone. 
ots in 1990, though the Russians were notsingled 
out for attacks, there were incidents of assault and intimidation ae . 
them.’ Also frightening to the Russian population has been pitty ° 
success of the Islamic movement in Tajikistan. By the end ts) : R —_ 
1,50,000 Russian speakers (which also includes Ukrainians, sry : 
Koreans) Jeft the war ravaged Tajikistan. This number constitutes well over 


During the Dushanbe ri 
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quarter of the pre-independence Russian-speaking population.’ Before the 
civil war began there were about half a million Russians and Russian-speakers 
and by 1994, only about 80,000 remained.’ Even from Kazakhstan substantial 
migration has been taking place recently. In 1994, more than 400,000 people 
left Kazakhstan. In a sociological study conducted by the Giller Institute in 
1995, of the 1,000 persons questioned, 47.4 per cent showed a willingness to 
leave Kazakhstan.° 


More than any feeling of cultural alienation, the fear aroused by the 
Almaty and Ferghana riots, the Osh tragedy and the Tajik civil war left its mark 
on the Russian population in Central Asia. Barring Tajikistan and Kazakhstan, 
where there have been some nationalist outbursts against the Russians, in 
the other three Central Asian states the Russian minority has faced little 
physical threat from the majority groups. However, the changing social context 
in the newly independent states of Central Asia, according to Robert A. 
Lewis, has fuelled emigration. More generally, Lewis suggests, as indigenous 
groups succeeded in gaining a privileged status in their homelands, the non- 
indigens are feeling increasingly discriminated against.’ 


Russians are mostly in modem and large-scale industrial enterprises, 
funded and controlled by the union during Soviet times. The break-up of the 
union has hit such enterprises hardest—metallurgy industry in Kyrgyzstan, 
gas processing and aluminium industry in Tajikistan, oil and chemical industry 
in Turkmenistan, chemical, metallurgy and aircraft industry in Uzbekistan.- 


The very process of economic decline and recession has made the 
position of Russians vulnerable. Without any control over political and 
administrative structures, there is very little chance for the Russians to in fluence 
decision-making and protect their economic status at the cost of others. 
Election in Kazakhstan in 1994, illustrates the declining influence of Russians 
in the political and administrative structures. Though Russians constitute 37 
per cent and Kazakhs 42 per cent of the total population, the former had only 
49 deputies in the new parliament as compared to 107 Kazakh deputies. The 
difference was more glaring in high state positions or bodies of power. There 
are no non-Kazakhs out of the five state advisers and six out of seven Deputy 
Prime Ministers are Kazakhs.* 


Exodus of Russians is maximum in Tajikistan as a result of the combined 
effect of economic decline and political turmoil. The impact of this mass 
migration on the economy is visible. The Tursunzade aluminium plant, the 
Vaksh nitrogen fertiliser plant and the Nurek hydroelectric power station are 
already on the verge of complete shutdown and that would mean further 
exodus of the remaining Russian and other slavic population.’ 
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In the rest of Central Asia, the percentage of Russians leaving is very 
small—five per cent of the total in both Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan and 
four per cent in Turkmenistan. Though there was fear of Islamic funda- 
mentalism spilling over to Uzbekistan from Tajikistan, the government of 
President Karimov has done everything it could to prevent such a movement 
from growing. 


In Kyrgyzstan, the total number of Russians leaving is large despite the 
percentage being smaller, which is because the size of the Russian population 
living there was very large (more than a quarter of the total population). 

Ethnic Composition of the Population 
(Percentage of the total population) 


Ethinic group 1989 1996 
(as of 1 January) 


Kyrgyz 52.4 60.3 
Russians 215 15.7 
Ukrainians 25 1.6 
Uzbeks 1z9 14.2 
Others 10.7 8.2 


(Source: National Human Development Report of the Kyrgyz Republic, 1997. Bishkek, 
1997, p. 52.) 


About 70 per cent of the emigrants consisted of hard-working - highly 
qualified people, and this represents a severe loss to the econcray, — 
1990-96, about 2,10,284 Russians left the republic and 15,976 Kyrgyz cam 
into Kyrgyzstan." 

The exodus of Russians from Central Asia is related toa bow of oe 
—ethnic, cultural, political, economic and so on. The er ee ~ - 
not discriminate against the Russians. The language laws, W - - ioe 
the basis of a certain degree of alienation, are flexible enough to ta = bat 
the immediate concerns of the Russian-speaking population. $ - i 
fundamentalism which has been one major source of worry has not spre 


feared in the beginning. 

s facing the Central Asian states and he Ste 
climate of fear generated by ethnic riots among ine ee clink ate 
have resulted in Jarge-scale emigration from Pajikistan os sa i poe 
economic and social stability will help in slowing cohen ae iy 
the presence of Russians would in tum help build socia 


The economic crise 
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During the Soviet years, the hegemonic position of the Russians defined 
the self-identity of the Central Asians. For the Central Asians the Russian 
represented the “other”, the “outsider”. However since independence, things 

“have changed and other layers of ethnic self-identification have been activated 
with the loss of the hegemonic position by the Russians. This process has the 
danger of fragmenting ethnic identity and weakening intra-ethnic stability. 


Central Asian ethnic consciousness operated at three levels—one in 
relation to Russians and other Europeans; second in relation to other titular 
groups in the region; and finally, the relationship between tribal, regional or 
clanbase groups within each larger ethnic group. 


Towards the end of the Soviet period and since then, there was a strong 
ethnic assertiveness vis-a-vis the Russians. AS a result, the Russian language 
has lost its pre-eminent position. Massive emigration of Russians have given 
further demographic strength to the native groups even in urban areas, further 
reducing the contact between Russians and the indigenous population. The 
loss of power by the Russians in the political and administrative sphere is 
near total. Even where they form a substantial segment of the population, 
they are poorly represented, like in Kazakhstan, where Russians occupy less 
than half the seats occupied by the Kazakhs, though their respective shares 
in the population are more or less balanced. At the republican level, Kazakhs 
have come to dominate the top positions in most major ministries. Even the 
premiership which had been retained by a Russian since independence, was 
finally handed over to a Kazakh in October 1994. More dramatically, 
administration of regions heavily populated by Russians have become 
increasingly Kazakh-dominated. Karaganda Oblast, with a population that is 
less than 20 per cent Kazakh, had six of its top eight administrative positions 
filled by Kazakhs in early 1994, in Pavlodar (30 per cent Kazakh), Kazakhs 
outnumbered Russians in top administrative positions 6 to 3; and in the city 
of Almaty (less than 25 per cent Kazakh), the ratio was 9 to 2,"! 


Asa result of these developments, the ethnic identity of Central Asians 
is now determined less by anti-Russian sentiments, than by sentiments against 
neighbours, who could be another indigenous ethnic group or groups within 
one ethnic group. The hostility between Uzbeks and Tajiks, between Uzbeks 
and Kyrgyz, etc. are symptoms of the activation of the other level of ethnic 
self-identification. For example, the share of Uzbeks in Southern Kyrgyzstan 
has drastically fallen in recent years. In the urban areas of Osh, Uzgen and 
Jalalabad, the Kyrgyz comprised less than 35 per cent of the population. Their 
share in the total population of South Kyrgyzstan was just over 15 per cent in 
1989. At present, according to data from oblast statistical organs, the Kyrgyz 
comprise over 60 per cent of the population in the south as compared to 27 per 
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cent Uzbeks and five per cent Slavs. The migration process gained momentum 
especially after 1990 due to the negative social and economic situation, not to 
mention inter-ethnic riots in Osh and Uzgen in 1990,"? 


According to research carried out by T. Baicherikov and V. Nishanov on 
the current inter-ethnic situation in Osh and Jalalabad, oblasts, 62.5 per cent 
of the Kyrgyz felt that the situation was not very good but generally stable. 
48.2 per cent of the Uzbeks and 42 per cent of the Russians felt the same. 
However, in Jalalabad separately, the Kyrgyz only expressed a positive 
sentiment (9.2 per cent said it was very good and 64.5 per cent felt it was 
normal). In the case of Uzbeks, 14 per cent said the situation was bad and 512 
per cent were pessimistic about the situation. A significant number of Russians 
were also very pessimistic." 


What is worrying is the intra-group rivalry which threatens to split the 
newly independent states. Divisions which were dormant during the Soviet 
period are now coming out into the open and in some cases have assumed 
dangerous proportions. 


Regional and clan rivalry have been a tacit constant of politics in all the 
Central Asian states. In Kazakhstan, the Great, the Middle and the Small 
Horde live in compact areas—the first in south, the second in the north and 
east and the last in the west. There has been a revival of old rivalries since 
each tribe resents the others’ rise to the power centre and seeks to take 
advantage of the vacuum created by the loss of hegemony by the Russians. 
The continued dominance of the Great Horde is disliked by the other groups, 
especially when the President who belongs to this group celebrates a hero 
from his group (Toly Bii) to make it clear that the monopoly of the tribe should 
not be questioned. The Middle Horde earlier had celebrated its own hero, 
Ablay Qan. Each of these celebrations have been aimed at establishing the 
pre-eminence of one tribe over others. When a string of celebrations reaches 
its peak as descendants of different tribes from the same horde gather to exalt 
their most proud figures, high ranking Kazakhs rush to the scene to reaffirm 
their affiliations. A strengthened tribal identity silently hammers a rift into the 


unity of elite Kazakhs in whose hands are concentrated the nation’s political 
representatives from each horde honour 


ic power. Second, the ons 
lala ia ; hat each horde wants historical 


the occasions with political significance in t 
legitimacy in the competition for political power. 

e rich north and poorer south. According 
because the contingent from numerically 
ds” make life intolerable for Kyrgyz 
the northern clans and those of the 
fear they will render the republic 


The Kyrgyz are divided into th 
to one source, desertion is on the rise 
dominant region in each unit “comman 
from other regions. The tension between 
poorer south are so strong that many Kyrgyz 
ungovernable, possibly leading to partition. 
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Relations within as well as between ethnic groups have shaped the 
course of Kyrgyz nationalism. If Kyrgyz national claims have been more modest 
than those of most titular nationalities of the former USSR, it is in part because 
of the lack of unity among the Kyrgyz, and especially their elite. Clan and 
tribal loyalties continue to temper Kyrgyz nationalism. Equally important 
barriers to Kyrgyz solidarity may be found in regional and urban-rural 
distinctions. 


Tribalism could culminate in an upsurge of regionalism and, as a result, 
of separatism, which endangers the state. Symptoms have already appeared 
and there have been suggestions in the mass media that the people in the 
southern city of Osh could live from the cotton, non-ferrous metals and other 
minerals produced locally, the people around Issyk-Kul from the gold at Kumtor 
and Sanatoria in the region and the residents of Chu oblast from the relatively 
high level of economic development and potential of the oblast. 


South Kyrgyzstan is the most densely populated part of Kyrgyzstan. 
Osh and Jalalabad oblasts constitute 51 per cent of the country’s population. 
They respectively occupy first and second places in birth rate. The high birth 
rate is accompanied by relative backwardness in the level of accommodation, 
in incomes per head of the population and in municipal, road and other services. 


The average monthly wage in Kyrgyzstan is about 523 soms, but in 
Jalalabad it is 435 soms and in Osh 392 soms. In 1995, the average per capita 
income in Jalalabad was just 89.3 soms and Osh oblast 143.8 soms, considerably 
lower than the average for the republic, which was 192.8 soms."4 


Much of the territory of Turkmenistan is the traditional domain of the 
Ahal-Tekke tribes, who remain the dominant group; however, there are many 
sub-divisions, and friction is rife between these smaller units. Among 
Turkmenistan’s various tribes, the Tekke, Yomuts and the Ersary are particularly 
influential today. Though individual members can be found outside the 
traditional area of a tribe, there is a definite link between tribes and regions. 
Clan consciousness is reportedly maintained by high rates of endogamy as 
well as differences in dialect and dress. Some sources report of fights and 
even stabbing in the army and universities over clan differences, raising 
questions about young people’s indifference to the issue.'5 


Care has been taken to ensure equitable representation of tribes in the 
cabinet and other government institutions. Similarly regional governors have 
been appointed keeping in mind the majority tribe of an area. A related operating 
principle seems to apply to particular posts. For example, Turkmenistan’s oil 
and gas minister is usually Yomut, as gas reserves are located in the western 
parts of the country. 
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According to some, more problematic than the inter-ethnic tensions 
may be the rarely talked about issue of tribalism. Jzvestia reported (May 20 
1994) that Niyazov had issued unpublished instructions forbidding Tekke 
government officials to reveal their tribal origin, for fear that their purported 
dominance would offend other tribes. The topic is largely a taboo in 
Turkmenistan’s strictly controlled media. 


Groups, not individuals, are key factors in Uzbekistan’s politics. The 
size and importance of these groups vary. More important, the origins of the 
groups differ. Some are ethnically defined groups, with their origin in extended 
families, tribes and clans. Others are regionally defined. Still others are “interest 
groups”, in the sense that they represent members of economic or professional 
sectors with similar interests. 


During the first five years of perestroika, however, the contestation 
between Uzbekistan and Moscow was less intense than that among the groups 
of Uzbekistan. The complex groups of Uzbekistan interact as coalitions rather 
than as nations as such. With the erosion of party unity, central control, and 
the anti-Moscow coalition among native groups, the emergence of differences 
among groups quickly transformed the political landscape in Uzbekistan. 


The Tajiks have always shown an affinity with certain local and cultural 
groups at different levels. To this day they feel they belong to certain historical 
and cultural areas and are heirs to local traditions. Significantly the ethnic 
element is becoming stronger. Communities are hallowed by tradition, alongside 
pride in the culture of their ancestors. This is gaining importance despite the 
loss of some of their cultural heritage and the fact that many people are not 
sufficiently familiar with it. This tradition remains a salient feature of Tajik 
ethnic identity. While faced with Russians, confessional identity became 
prominent among Muslims of the Ferghana valley and in this they found 
grounds for unity with other Muslims during the Tsarist period. However, 
under the Soviets, the division of the Ferghana valley and joining of Khojand 
with Tajikistan has changed this. The inhabitants of Khojand continue to feel 
that they have little in common with the rest of Tajikistan. This perception of 
distinctness was held by people on both sides of the Turkistan range. The 
sense of being alien, which foster fear of being disenfranchised, must nae 
been compelling for the Uzbek community which makes up over 30 per cent o: 


the provinces of Khojand. Uzbeks have generally been 


the population in ind. U3 § ly | 
ected to have occupied prominent positions in the republic of Tajikistan. 
Hence, it is not surprising that members of this province who dominated the 


republican party and state politics, found change and political reform in the 
wake of the Soviet collapse disagreeable. Reform was tantamount s 
compromising power. The leadership’s concern about losing its regionai 
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hegemony and ethnic rights led the republic down the path of catastrophe. 
Shifting identities in Ferghana valley has left many torn and confused between 
competing allegiances. The most important catalyst of violence in Tajikistan 
was the economic and political competition among different regions, mainly 
that of the northern province of Leninabad and the south-eastern province of 
Kulyab versus the eastern autonomous region of Badakshan and the central 
valleys of Garm and Qarategin. Within the three groups, Kuliabis, internal 
opposition (Khojendis) and the opposition proper, power or the possibility of 
attaining it, initiates further fragmentation. The gains made by Kuliabis in the 
1994 presidential and 1995 parliamentary elections have alienated political 
actors from the northern province of Khojand, who resent the monopolisation 
of the Kuliabi elements within the government and the power structure.'* 


Thus, all the Central Asian states are faced with serious divisive 
tendencies in their nation-building process. These divisions lead not just to 
ethnic and social tensions, but have the potential of endangering the territotial 
integrity of the newly independent states. 


Unemployment and Crime 


Among the various social problems now facing the republics, growing 
unemployment represents a potential danger. In Kyrgyzstan, the level of 
registered unemployment rose from 0.1 per cent in 1992 to 4.4 per cent of the 
working population. Taking into account those who are not fully employed 
but actively seeking work by their own efforts and not through the employment 
offices, the potential number amounts to about 2,00,000 (against the official 
figure of 77,200) or 11 per cent of the economically active population. Hidden 
unemployment encourages and feeds the black economy, which is of course 
based on illegal activity. There have been numerous cases of illegal alcohol 
production, extortion and tax evasion and so on—bearing witness to the 
existence ofa sizeable black economy."” 


The cost of living is rising. In 1996, the cost of living increased by 51 per 
cent as compared to the previous year in Kyrgyzstan. The increase in the cost 
of living is leading to increased poverty which, in turn, is causing a decline in 
health and health care standards and reduced life expectancy and rising 
mortality rates. 


The growing impoverishment of youth, the increasing infringement of 
property rights, easier access to arms, increasing neglect and crude and rough 
treatment of children in families are reasons for increase in crimes. In 
Kyrgyzstan, government property is stolen once every hour on an average 
and private property once every 30 minutes. A murder or rape is committed 
every 12 hours, grievous assault every six hours and a robbery every 90 
minutes. 
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At present, drunkenness and drug addiction are acquiring the 
proportions ofa national tragedy. The high incidence of infant and children’s 
illness is also linked to alcoholism among parents. Apart from this, alcoholism 
and drug addiction claim thousands of lives, including accident and suicide 
victims, destroy families and cost the state millions of soms, not to speak of 
increasing crimes.'® 


Women 


Post-Soviet socio-cultural changes also witnessed the decline of women’s 
position in society. Reassertion of religious identity and, in some instances of 
fundamentalism, strengthened patriarchal tendencies. Traditional values seek 
to erode the achievements made earlier. In many places the veil is reappearing 
and women are withdrawing from public life. In places where women still 
enjoy a certain degree of freedom, they are bearing most of the burden during 
the time of economic decline and impoverishment. With dwindling child-care 
facilities, large families with many children confine women to the domestic 
sphere. Those who still work, undertake the additional burden of self- 
employment due to non-payment of wages, or low level of wages. Women’s 
average wages are also lower compared to men. 


Breakdown in Gender-related Development Index 
(Kyrgyzstan, 1995) 


Literacy rate of the adult population (per cent) Men—98.6 Women—96.2 


Proportion of people in primary, secondary and 
higher education (per cent) 
Proportion of the working population (per cent) Men—51.3 Women—48.7 
Proportion of the total population (per cent) Men—49,.3 Women—S0.7 
Proportion of wage paid to women in the non- 
agricultural sector compared to that of men 
Proportion of women’s wage [o the average wage 
Proportion of men’s wage to the average wage 
Proportion of total income 
-Proportion of income according to gender 
ent Report of the Kyrgyz Republic, 1997, op.cit., p. 62) 


Men—65.9 Women—69.7 


70.1 per cent 

0.82 

Lt? 
Men—0.6 Women—0.4 
Men—1.22 Women—0.79 


(Source : Human Developm 
‘o the Kyrgyz capital, we were surprised to see child 
f women in petty trade in bazars, begging, etc. Enquiries 
for months many have to come to 
pickles, vegetables and so on. 


During a recent trip t 
labour, predominance 0 
revealed that due to non-payment of wages 
the market after factory hours to sell salads, 
There have been increasing violence against women, the root cause a 
which can be found in the continuing patriarchal and theocratic eeu 
stereotypes which emphasise the primacy of men. This often leads to leg: 
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problems when legislative acts have to be implemented. A series of Acts in 
the Criminal Code remain on paper. In practice, for instance, there has not 
been a single case in Kyrgyzstan of crimes such as forcing women to have 
abortions, hindering women to use their right to have an abortion or refusing 
to employ pregnant women. 


The reduction in financial resources has become the main obstacle in 
ensuring medical care and services, and this in turn has led to a deterioration 
in the health of the population. This is reflected also in the death rates of 
babies and mothers which continues to remain at high levels—25.9 per thousand 
and 31.5 per thousand live births respectively in 1996 in Kyrgyzstan. The 
state of the public health in the villages is generally very serious. One of the 
most acute problems is the unstable and insufficient budgetary financing, 
which amounts to just 35 per cent of the requirements. There is an acute 
shortage of stock, cleaning materials, transport and medical equipment.'? 


Education 


The crisis in the economy has made education the major victim. Asa result of 
reduced funding, in Kyrgyzstan over two-thirds of the pre-school institutions 
have been closed, which has a potentially negative impact on the preparedness 
of children to begin formal schooling. Due to an increase in paid services in 


secondary and tertiary education, access to compulsory and higher education 
has declined sharply. 


In the Kyrgyz republic a significant part of the published textbooks are 
characterised by low quality and content, and in spite of the appearance of a 
whole series of new textbooks, there is still an acute shortage, with just one 
textbook to every three pupils. The failing quality of school education is also 
connected with the shortage of teachers, A study of about half the schools in 
Kyrgyzstan (930 schools surveyed) by the State Statistics Committee showed 
that at the beginning of the 1995-96 school year, staffing levels stood at 94.7 
per cent. Staffing levels in Russian and Kyrgyz languages and literature stand 
at 16 per cent, in mathematics and basic information science at nine per cent 
and at four per cent in Chemistry. The shortage of teachers means that some 
subjects are not being taught at all in certain schools. In Jalalabad oblast there 
are 202 such schools, in Osh oblast 171, in Chu oblast 146, in Bishkek city 26. 
Teachers are leaving the profession due to poor working conditions and low 
salaries, which in the majority of the regions are not paid on time anyway. In 
1996, the state owed teachers million soms. The state has shifted the material 
responsibility for schools onto the local administrations, but the very limited 
funds available to local budgets has led to chronic non-payment of teachers.” 


All the factors listed above—the low quality and insufficient number of 
textbooks, low staffing levels and chronic wage arrears—have led to a sharp 
reduction in the level of teaching. 
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Due to the economic crisis, all cultural and leisure institutions, including 
clubs, libraries and museums, suffer from acute material and financial 
difficulties. Serious social and economic limits exist to the national and cultural 
renaissance. The negative trends include the falling number of readers in 
libraries and the declining material and technical resources of cultural 
institutions. In the three years between 1993-96, some 200 libraries and over 
100 clubs have been closed in Kyrgyzstan without any particular reason, 
Many libraries are housed in adapted premises and a whole series of them are 
in dangerous conditions. Though the law on culture outlines an allocation of 
not less than three per cent of the budget, it was about 1.8 per cent in 1997 and 
even less in previous years.?! 


Conclusion 


The independent states of Central Asia are witnessing significant changes in 
the social and cultural spheres. After the early nationalist euphoria was over, 
the reality of a multi-ethnic society has put a lot of constraints in the state- 
building process. The exodus of skilled non-indigenous cadres endangers 
the possibility of early revival of the economy. A number of steps are being 
taken to ensure the non-titular population, including a liberal approach in the 
implementation of the language laws. What is more destabilising is the prospect 
of intra-group rivalry, after the non-titular population leaves in large numbers 
or loses whatever significance they had earlier enjoyed in the political, 
economic, social and cultural life of a republic. These dangers have already 
appeared and have assumed serious proportions in Tajikistan. 


The new states face not just tensions related to ethnic issues, but 
their societies seem to be in the midst of other serious social problems as 
well. Increasing crime, drug addiction and declining educational standards 
have to be dealt with in real earnest. The economic problems and revival of 
patriarchal values, have reversed the progress made by women in previous 
decades. Even ina relatively stable and advanced republic like Kyrgyzstan, 
the status and future of women is a matter of concern. While infrastructures 
of high culture are in general decline, even basic necessities like child and 
mother care institutions have suffered. In short, in terms of ethnic relations, 
nation-building, protecting and advancing the position of women and 
children, health and social security, and so on, the Central Asian states 


have much to worry about. 
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The National Language Policy of Kyrgyzstan 


B. Oruzbaeva, Kyrgyzstan 


The language of any ethnic people is, first of all, a means of preserving customs 
and culture, traditions and perceptions of the world. By virtue of its lexical 
richness, a languages becomes a repository of terms and ethnic self-sufficiency 
which have been established over centuries. 


Moreover, language is a mirror of ethnic history—its links with other 
countries and nations, especially, neighbouring countries. The vitality ofany 
language is defined by the scope and extent of its usage, presence of common 
national features, dialectical diversity, presence or absence of written form, 
which is based on the originality of the national language and use of an 
“alien” written system. That is why the history and functioning of any language 
is a very interesting scientific problem, and is also related to politics. Regarding 
the Kyrgyz language, it also needs to be scientifically approached, all its 
levels should be systematized, it should be used and preserved for the needs 
of the developing society. There are many similarities and differences common 


to other languages in achieving this goal. 


The Kyrgyz people and their language have endured many perturbations. 

The earliest available information about Kyrgyz ethnicity are believed to date 
back to second century s.c. Therefore, the history of the Kyrgyz language can 
be believed to go back to that time. The world-renowned epic, Manas has 
been written in this language. The emergence of Kyrgyz at the dawn of history 
did not happen in isolation; it was, instead, in contiguity with the dialects of 
those ethnic components which later became absorbed in Kyrgyz ethnicity. It 
can be dated to the period when Kyrgyz tribes lived in the area of the Enisey 
river-head, in the fifth to ninth centuries A.D. (V.V. Radloy, S.E. Malov, B.M. 
Yunusaliev, |.A. Batmanov, E.R. Tenishev, B. Oruzbaeva, et al.). In historical 
t ancient period of the history of the 


Turkic studies this period is called an ; t 
Kyrgyz language. Then a middle period followed (approximately in the tenth 
to fifteenth centuries). This was a period of advancement of Enisey’s Kyrgyz 


to the West, into the area of Minusinsk basin of Southern Siberia and close 
contacts with Kypchack tribes who advanced to the East. Those contacts 
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caused the change of the language (i.e., from “d” language to “z” language), 
And, finally, the new or Tian Shan period of history of the Kyrgyz language 
(from the fifteenth to nineteenth centuries), which is characterized, first ofall, 
by its modern sound and morphological traits. 


A detailed study of the grammatical peculiarities of the Kyrgyz 
language is not the aim of this paper. However, it should be mentioned that 
the natural sound and morphological grammar particularities, which 
distinguish it not only from the far kin (i.e., first of all, Turkic languages of 
Oguz and Karluk groups in general), but also from the close kin (all Kypchak 
groups and especially, from the Mountain Altay language), are a distinctive 
trast of the Kyrgyz language and characterize its self-sufficiency. It is 
seen first of all in its sound order, in main and defining grammar 
(morphological) categories, is its lexis and syntax. All these particularities 
have been studied more or less in detail in historical and comparative- 
historical and descriptive aspects in common Turkic studies as well as in 
the works of Kyrgyz specialists. 


The other aspect of studying the Kyrgyz language, particularly the 
linguistic problems of ethnic groups in the post-Soviet era is, in our view, that 
it is closely related to the problem of self-identification of nations. All these 
finally put forward the acuteness of language problems—first of all, a so- 
called native, main or titular nation. 


Let us now turn to the question of the modern Kyrgyz people, their 
language and rule of the latter in the new conditions. But first again a short 
guided tour of history. In 1936 Kyrgyzstan was a Union Republic as a part of 
the USSR and the declared sovereignty was applied to it. However, between 
declared independence and the real situation there was a big difference during 
the half-century history of the Republic. 


The declaration adopted in 1991 bestowed a state sovereignty according 
to which it was a “sovereign multi-national state, and the bearer of sovereignty 
is the people of Kyrgyzstan. .... its territory is inviolable” (Art. 1, 2, 7), it 
“independently determines its name, establishes its national symbols, coat of 
arms, flag, anthem, language” (Art. 9). Other conditions are stated in the 
declaration which comply with the Constitution and the Union Agreement 
(Art. 12). A little earlier, a special law was adopted giving the Kyrgyz language 
the status of a state language. Its preamble lists reasons—it is particularly, @ 
language of the native population and the majority of the population of Kyrgy2 
SSR, one of the ancient Turkic languages and that many cultural artefacts are 
created with its use but the situation that happened during 70 years “requires 
taking special measures to protect and develop it with support of legal 
institutions on the basis of law” (Art. 19). 
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Therefore, the underlying principle of announcing the Kyrgyz language 
as the state language is related to the concept of statehood and is defined as 
one of its attributes along with its anthem, flag and coat of arms. Its limits of 
functioning are defined “in all spheres of state and public activities, in the 
field of economy, science and technology, education and culture, 
communications of citizens” (Art. 2). Along with this, the law “guarantees a 
comprehensive development of the state language, approves and finances 
the state programme on its functioning” (Art. 3). At the same time, analysis of 
the real situation causes such prepositions as respect, recognizing the Russian 
language has a function of the means of “international communication of 
people”, as well as obligations for providing “free development of languages 
of other nationalities which live in the Republic” (Art. 4). Besides, the law 
does not regulate the use of the language in “the army, in the border-guard, 
internal and rail roads, military units on the territory of Kyrgyzstan” (Art. 5). 
And finally, “each citizen has a right to choose a language of communication” 
(Art. 6) which was specified by the new Constitution (the main law) on 5 
May 1993. 


In other words, the law implies mandatory introduction of the native 
language as a state one into the bodies of state authorities and governance. 
Its functions are regulated in plants and organisations, in the field of education, 
culture and science, its use in courts, notarising institutions, legal identification 
documents, in titles, names and information. Along with this, the law considers 
protection of the state language itself. 


Eight years have passed since the Law on the State Status of ie 
Language was announced. A number of historical events have ne La 
during this time. Today Kyrgyzstan is a sovereign, democratic, secular = ‘ 
which is undergoing important social, economic and cultural — ue hi 
economy moving toward a market economy. It gives priority to state- uilding. 
New measures are being undertaken for building an open, democratic society. 
A nation-wide information network is being put in place. TV, radio, press, 
secondary and higher education are getting widened. And we 
is a wide use of the state language—in documentation, in mass me ~ i. e 
educational system, in courts. Cultural institutions are being we a 2 
well—there are old as well as new theatres, musical institutions. Everywhe: 


talents are being promoted. ’ 
A question can arise: what is the situation in the ae ane 
regards the law toward other languages ——as earlier, the seer art 
plays the same role, the role of the language of nese a site oe. a 
It is still taught in schools and universities and is applie : ee P oe 
public life. Besides, Kyrgyz can be considered a bilingual e group, i.e. 
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Kyrgyz-Russian. There is a lot of care about other languages, there is first of 
all the Uzbek language (several hundred schools use it as a means of 
instruction, textbooks and other materials including newspapers are published 
in this language, and there are Uzbek TV and radio stations). Same is the 
situation with the Tajik language. The scope using Dungan, Uigur and German 
languages is comparatively less. These languages are used in schools in the 
proximity of these ethnic groups and ethnic cultural organizations are busy 
conducting a lot of activities. At the same time, there is a greater tendency 
than ever before to use the English language. 


The English language, as in previous years, is one of the foreign 
languages in the curriculum of secondary schools and in universities. But 
now, with the widening of the scope of international ties, the need to know 
English is graining ground. That is why in contemporary Kyrgyzstan there is 
an increasing need to study it. The following practical measures can be 
undertaken: widening the network of English language study centers at 
universities, increasing the number of hours in schools, and publication of 
teaching materials in this language. Along with this language, German and 
French are studied as foreign languages: but we have few highly qualified 
specialists in these languages. 


There is a desire to learn Chinese, Japanese and Arabic in our country. 
There are specialists, interpreters, and several universities have opened 
departments that prepare specialists in these languages. In such a Scenario 
there is a need to harmonize inter-ethnic relations based on the terms of the 
Constitution, human rights, preservation of ethnic integrity of the titular nation, 
strengthening of national consciousness, preservation of national traditions, 
customs and historically emerged values, etc. 


In view of all this, one is convinced that the importance of the state 
language is not decreasing, though it does require attention and care on the 
part of the authorities, and the Kyrgyz people who are paying deep attention 
to everything that is related to the destiny of the native language. 


That is why the President and the Government of the Kyrgyz Republic 
pay constant attention to the implementation of the law. In 1997, they adopted 
a ten-year programme for developing the state language. In order to do this, a 
special National Commission under the President was created with a wide- 
ranging scope. In the programme itself there are measures that will provide 
conditions for comprehensive functioning of the state language. 
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Revival of Ancient Democratic Institutions 
by President Saparmurat Turkmenbashi 


Onjuk Musaey, Turkmenistan 


Turkmenistan is a young independent State of Central Asia. It is poised to 
celebrate the third anniversary of its freedom. A great many events and 
historical changes have taken place in this short period. 


To fully appreciate the success achieved by the country, one should 
understand the complexity and greatness of the tasks which the state, newly 
appeared on the political map of the planet, had to be solved. It was necessary 
to first solve the complex problems which rise for any country in the early 
years of independence. One should not forget that upto 1991 Turkmenistan 
like other Central:Asian States was a part of great totalitarian state with a 
supercentralized economy, the management of which was done by command- 
administrative methods. That is why it was necessary not only to create 
attributes, structures and institutions of state but also institute basic reforms 
for the transition from totalitarism to democracy, and large-scale economic 
reforms aims at the establishment of market relations in exchange of command- 
administrative methods of management which have shown their unfitness 
and lack of prospects. One more important task had also appeared. Its 
importance lay in the fact that in the conditions of totalitarianism there was no 
possibility for development of national values, such as cultural heredity, 
language, traditions and customs. Turkmenistan was faced with a full-fledged 


problem of national rebirth. 

It was possible to cope with these multiple issues thanks to the fact that 
from the first falling steps of independence the state was headed by a far- 
sighted politician with the talent ofa good organizer, the theoretician of reforms 
who benefitted from infinite trust and support of all the strata of population — 
President Saparmurat Ataevich Niyazov, who was rewarded by his people 
with the title of Turkmenbashi as a sign of deep respect and love. 
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The invaluable merit of the first President of Turkmenistan lies in the 
fact that Saparmurat Turkmenbashi has targeted the one factor that can lead 
his country to greater prosperity, namely, the establishment of political stability 
during this transitional period. Towards this end, he has launched a programme 
of “10 years of stability”. 


Let us trace the revival of national democratic institutions in neutral 
Turkmenistan. 


On 27 October 1991 as a result of the National Referendum Turkmenistan 
was proclaimed an independent state and became a subject of international 
law. It duly embarked on a process of reforming the political system. On 12 
December 1995 the UN General Assembly unanimously adopted the resolution 
of “Permanent neutrality of Turkmenistan”. Turkmenistan became the first 
neutral state in the world to be recognized by the UNO. 


President S.A. Niyazov in an article entitled “Commonwealth and 
Independence: What Shows the Experience of State Construction?” stressed 
that after independence the most important task, and may be puzzle to some 
extent, was the solution of the problem of democratic reconstruction of society, 
establishing a new, democratic, secular and legal type of state, because our 
State doctrine does not correspond to existing schemes, and well-known recipes 
of democracy do not conform to our aims and tasks. That is not because they 
differ from our notion about it, but because we are too far removed from real 
conditions of its creation. We need such a model of progressive development 


which will allow the experience gained aim at further reforms and fixing the 
foundation of the State system. 


In his interview to a political newspaper Molod Ukrainy (Ukrainian 
newspaper) President S.A. Niyazov declared in 1992: 


“... from the very beginning we did not speed up reforms both in politics and 
economy. We did not immediately break previous structures of power because 
a power vacuum could be created and some disorders appear. We have chosen 
the road of gradual transformation of existing structures, public relations... We 
should determine ourselves the rhythm, tempo of our reform based on local 


conditions but not as it is demanded by classical democratic formulas or 
receipts”. 


In his interview to Sinhua Agency in 1992 the President Niyazov stressed two 
things which should be followed by the reforming political system. They are 
as follows: the wish to study world experience'and draw on those structures 
and forms of state system out of them which would be acceptable in present 
reality; the other important factor — peculiarities of national specificity, national 
history and psychology which should be taken into consideration. In his 
interview he reaches the following conclusion: 
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“World history of the development of mankind did not see the example when 
the state structures of one nation are fully acceptable by the others constructing 
their state system”. 


Characterising changes in Turkmenistan in his interview to Trud (Russian 
newspaper) in October 1992, President Niyazov highlighted the “devotion of 
Turkmens to the traditional tenor of life, slowness and thoroughness—national 
features of Turkmen character, their mentality, if you like”. He also stressed 
the fact that he has the support of all the people of Turkmenistan in this path 
of reform. 


On 18 May 1992 the Constitution of independent Turkmenistan was 
adopted. The foundation of constitutional system, basic rights, freedoms and 
obligations of citizens as well as the government, executive bodies and 
elections were determined therein. On 27 December 1995 some amendments 
were made dealing with the decision of UNO on the Status of permanent 
neutrality to Turkmenistan. The Constitution defined that state rule in 
Turkmenistan will be done in the form of the Presidential Republic. 


Having chosen the Presidential Republic with vertical executive structure 
as the form of rule and introducing democratic institutions, we have got our 
own model of state system which is different from others and where national 
peculiarities are reflected. Naturalness and closeness to national traditions 
are the foundation of the State system. 


In spite of social somnolence the Turkmen people did not lose their 
basic qualities of humanism and democracy, that helped them to survive the 
complicated transitional phase without undue tensions. 


In Turkmenistan the President, being the highest symbol of state power, 
has become the guarantor who provides protection to the people during = 
transitional period, consolidation of society according to the ee 
authorities and synchronous interaction among the different wr oe : 
authority. All the layers of population rallied around the Leader of the State 


who enjoys unlimited trust and deep respect of the people. 


The bodies of Executive power were established in accordance ae 
the Basic Law of Turkmenistan, the Cabinet of Ministers headed by t e 
President, Hakims of velayats, shahers and etraps who are the rea ey 
of the Head of the State in different regions and districts. eh a a 
appointed and relieved by the President and are accountable . ae 2 
‘are the leaders of governmental bodies and provide the imp: = spears 
the Constitution, laws, acts of the a Le oad a pert 

ithi i istricts and towns. In sh | 

EE  senmtion of solutions of state power bodies, local self- 
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government, and govern the objects of municipal ownership, implementation 
of local budget as well as solution of other issues of local importance. 


The representative bodies of our country were established in accordance 
with the Constitution of Turkmenistan. The highest representative body of 
national power is Halk Maslahaty (People’s Council) of Turkmenistan. It 
includes the President, Deputies of Mejlis, Halk Vekileri (People’s 
representatives), elected by the people—one from each efrap and city/town, 
the Chairman of Supreme Court, the Chairman of the Highest Economy Court, 
General Procurator, the Members of the Cabinet of Ministers, Heads of 
Velayats’ administration, archyns of shahers and villages which are the 
administrative centres of etraps (mayors of municipal councils). The form of 
government includes Halk Vekilleri elected by the people, Deputies of Mejlis 
and representatives of people’s government. According to European 
terminology such a body is called Superparliament. Many prominent statesmen 
and politicians show the great interest in status and activities of Halk Maslahaty 
of Turkmenistan. 


The form of the Higher People’s Council was prompted by the practice 
of consulting the elders which is essential to our people. From the ancient 
times Turkmens have gathered to Maslahat Councils to deliberate upon the 
questions which are important for the whole nation and take collective 
decisions. This national democratic tradition has been revived and developed 
by Saparmurat Turkmenbashi. The Council, having state status, represents 
the national democratic forum. It considers the most important issues for the 
well-being of the state, develops recommendations which are realized by the 
President, Mejlis and other state bodies. All the conditions for free exchange 
of views, as well as real influence upon economic and political decisions of 
Government and achievements of public consensus have been created. 


Elections of Halk Vekilleri (People’s representatives) took place on 6 
December 1992 and 5 April 1998. Sixty people’s representatives were elected 
to Halk Maslahaty. The President stressed that great work is being done to 
increase the role of Halk Maslahaty in the life of the state and to turn it into 
mass organisation. “Let us make it a norm: when taking decisions in our state 
dealing with different issues of state importance first of all consult our people, 
declared the President, and consider it to be necessary—the fulfilment of 
these decisions by the officials of state system and public organisations.” 
The activities of Halk Maslahaty are always perfected. This higher national 
body plays an important role in strengthening of unity of our society. 


One of the measures for the democratisation of the political system in 
Turkmenistan was the election of members of Genegeshi—the representatlvé 
bodies of people’s power shahers, villages which took place on 27 May 1993 
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and 5 April 1998. Gengeshi elect the archyn from their members. He leads the 
work and is accountable to Gengeshi. From ancient times Turkmens defined 
their tasks and solved their problems through the Gengeshi. Archyn have 
always personified the just power and people’s democracy in the village. 
Ancient democratic tradition was revived when the members of Gengeshi 
and Archyns were elected. The system of national democratic government, 
which became a unit of the chain of structure of democracy in Turkmenistan, 
was formed. 


The great event in the history of our country was election of deputies of 
Mejlis (Parliament) — legislative body of Turkmenistan—which took place 
on 11 December 1994. They were held in accordance with the Constitution of 
Turkmenistan and the Law “On elections of deputies to Mejlis of 
Turkmenistan”. The Mejlis consists of 50 deputies and is the permanent acting 
body. Speaking on the tasks of the Mejlis Saparmurat Turkmenbashi stressed 
that this permanent legislative body should work in a totally new set of 
conditions when a legal state has seen established in Turkmenistan. The 
Basic Law of Turkmenistan has determined the rights of the Mejlis. Its functions 
are not limited by legislation. During the transitional period its deputies work 
together with the Control Service of the President of Turkmenistan and provide 
control of implementation of acts and activities of authorities. 


The creation of a system of bodies of power and rule, defined by the 
Constitution of independent Turkmenistan, was completed with the election 
of deputies of Mejlis. With this, the first stage of reform of the political system— 
the stage of transformation of transitional period, the conception of which 
was set into motion by Saparmurat Turkmenbashi and was successfully 


accomplished. 

But the process of creating a new system of government did not stop 
because the system was still far from perfect. Further improvements in the 
activities of the Mejlis were brought about by laws which were adopted on 16 
March 1995 at the second session of Mejlis: Regular elections to Mejlis were 
held on 12 December 1999. The Turkmen model of democracy developed by 
Saparmurat Turkmenbashi is at the heart of the reforms of the political system. 


Saparmurat Turkmenbashi has stressed that our democracy takes into 
consideration the world’s experience of constructing a democratic society as 
well as the national traditions and peculiarities of the Turkmen people. te 
State has its own road to the democratic society”, Saparmurat Turkmenbashi 
said in a conversation with the correspondent of Literaturnaya i 
(Russian newspaper) in November 1994. The East has its own ss . is 
customs and rules of behaviour, which were created over a perio = ime. 
These should be taken into consideration. Any attempts to force a European 
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mould on the oriental mode of life are fraught with danger. Even though 
Turkmenistan is committed to a modern, democratic system, it is important to 
know the mentality of our people. They have only now begun to understand 
their own democracy. That is why we will not copy the experience of others, 
“There are no Western guarantees of stability; that is why we should not 
reject the Eastern one.” In the words of the President we can find a detailed 
definition of the peculiarities of the approach of oriental people to the problems 
of democracy. In his interview to a German TV in early of 1993 Saparmurat 
Turkmenbashi stressed: : 


“The East differs from the West on the views on human rights and democracy. 
Each person takes care of himself in the West. But in the East the State takes 
care of every person through laws. That is why making of views of the East and 
the West closer will not happen at once. Just now during the transitional period 
we consider democracy the following way: Let each person be free in his/her 
choice of work. Let there be peace and security as well as social protection of 
people. In future when economic well-being is established, the society itself 
will choose a new democratic line.” 


Saparmurat Turkmenbashi is against attempts to implant democracy artificially 
in the soil where it grow roots. In his interview to the American newspaper 
Los-Angeles Times and Belgian TV 3 August 1993, the President said: 


“We will change the form of ownership and then free development of personality 
and democracy in its primary (not misrepresented) meaning will appear. 
Opposition and multi-party system will also appear. But all of them will 
appear only with the development of society, we will not create it artificially”. 


President yet another Turkmenbashi revived ancient institution of Turkmen 
democracy Kethudalar (the Virtuous Elders) and established the social institution 
of Hormatly il Yashulusy (The People’s Honoured Elder), which play a great role 
in the public-political life of independent neutral Turkmenistan, They also play 
an important role in the moral upbringing of the younger generation. 


Yashular Sovetleri (Councils of the Elders), established in etraps, shahers 
and velayats all over the country are also being revived. The elders represent 
all the layers of population. The State constructs its programme and put it into 
life in accordance with their opinions and recommendations. The Council of 
the elders of Turkmenistan discuss the important issues of the development 
of the country annually. In the address to the participants of the Joint Meeting 
of the People’s Council and the 8th Meeting of the Council of the Elders dated 
17 July 1998 it is stressed: 


“It has become a good tradition of our Serdar to ask the opinion of the Elders 
when the important decisions dealing with the fate of our country should be 
adopted. The source of it are in the ancient Turkmen history. Unfortunately 
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during last 100 years it was impossible to use this tradition, but, thanking to 
the Most High, the Turkmen people did not forget it, handing it over from one 
generation to the other. Honour and respect coming from Turkmenbashi fill our 
souls with inspiration. Our Serdar has made this tradition: to take some advice 
from the Elders, the major State principal. There is no other bright example of 
democracy anywhere in the world, and we—the Elders—express our cordial 
gratitude to Saparmurat Turkmenbashi”. 


The democratic changes in Turkmenistan are intended to bring about political 
stability and social harmony within the country and beneficially influence the 
foreign policy of the country. The definition of the essence of democracy 
given by Saparmurat Turkmenbashi is the proof of it: 


“When the bridge of friendship will be constructed between neighbours, tribes 
and nations, wars and disagreements which cause alarm to mankind now will be 
stopped. It will be the greatest democracy, it will be the democracy for 


everybody”. 


The policy of positive permanent neutrality and openness in the mutually 
beneficial international economic relations, the course to equal respectful 
friendly partnership with neighbours and all the States which share our 
constructive peaceful desires is the proof of the democratic character of the 
activities of Turkmenistan and its Leader in the International arena. 


One very important initiative taken by S.A. Niyazov who embarked 
upon the course of turning Turkmenistan into a peace-making Centre of Asia 
should be mentioned separately. The above idea was widely supported by 
more world leaders, prominent political activists and democratic peace lovers. 


@ 


XXI 


Highlighting Traditional Manners 
Edep/Adab Lessons and Political Culture in Central Asia 


Busra Ersanli, Turkey 


The themes of opposition between late 1980s and the first few years of 1990s, 
i.e. first years of sovereignty and independence in the ex-Soviet Turkic 
Republics were mainly literary/cultural issues and ecological issues, claiming 
right on local natural resources. In other words, a cultural nationalism co- 
existed with a proto-political freedom ofa territory, the administrative/political 
borders of which were drawn by the Soviet policy. In Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenistan especially there was hardly a trace of competetive political 
organisations with alternative ideological orientations. Only in Azerbaijan 
there existed some ideological differences among the different political 
organisations, and this was partly due to a brief prior experience of 
independent politics in the Caucasus just before the constructions of the 
Soviet system in the early 1920s. 


Jn the early 1990s while the Azerbaijani Turks expressed their 
independence as “freedom of speech” (s-F6z azadl-FDg-FD), the Central Asian 
Turks expressed their independence as “freedom of content” (muhteva azadl- 
FDg-FD). The difference between these two expressions of freedom give us 
clues about their political cultures. 


“Freedom of speech” is a political concept and it expresses the essential 
pre-requisite for democratisation. Whereas “freedom of content” is not a 
political concept and it expresses a complaint against the choice of literature 
used during the Soviet times. This kind of freedom is not an individual freedom 
but a “freedom” exercised by the decision-makers of the new political elite. 
While this kind of freedom, with its highly didactic style, is highly effective for 
the mobilization of the masses; at the same time, it leaves space for indviduals 
to detect the philosophical range inherent both in the principles of Islam and 
the early twentieth century Jadid reform movement to accommodate it within 
the ambit of a contemporary life style. This different manner of identity 
formation can hardly be compared with the nationalist education policies in 
the Western world. In the Western model of nation-building a standardised 
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education was encouraged for economic, political and social cohesion for the 
maintenance structuring of industrialisation. In Central Asia, Soviet style 
nation-building helped this process under the rule of socialist ideology to a 
certain extent. Now the Kerimov regime, for example, has accelerated the nation- 
building process with the re-introduction of heroes, monuments and literature 
from the golden past. The government has initiated commemorations of 
fifteenth century scientist Ulug Bey, ninth century Hadith alim Imam Buhari, 
forthteenth century muslim emperor Emir Timur. Thus, political activity 
is clustered around a sort of history of culture. This training is for the 

- mobilization of the masses, and edep/adap training is for action too. “Taking 
lessons is to receive knowledge, etiquette training is for action” said Avlani, 
the famous Jadidist'. 


To analyse the “freedom of content” we can look at three different 
textbooks, namely history, literature and edep/adab, i.e., etiquette textbooks. 
History books because of chronological progressive narration of events can 
hardly make an even implant of “new” literature. Thus, in history books, only 
those sections on the high times of Uzbek history and sections on culture 
contain new literature. Literature textbooks are self-evident and they are called 
vatan edebiyat-FD (literature of the homeland). In this paper I want to focus 
on the political implications of “freedom of content” as manisfested in the 
newly written textbooks and guidelines for training of manners and morals, 
i.e., etiquette. Etiquette books are mostly free of time and very flexible on 
space and are the best examples of Jadid understanding of traditions and 
morals for everyday life and also for the “building’ of the individual. 


While freedom of speech implies the possibility of errors and/or changes, 
freedom of content implies an expectation for what is right, what “ought to 
be”. Freedom of content, which is sometimes also referred to as “thematic 
freedom”, calls for a “philosopher king”. Previously, during the Soviet era the 
literary historical works were associated with folk heroes, the pieces were 
chosen from the work of men of literature and philosophy and were presented 
50 as to serve the cause of socialism, internationalism and humanism. Now 
other works or different interpretations of certain pieces by the same 
intellectuals are overtly meant to serve nationalism, national culture and 
traditions upon which a new Turkish identity is being built. 


Reform in Education: Free Reference to Religious/Nationalist Works 


istani people have a different stance on reformation in education. The 
be of the Caucasus and the Turkic peoples of Central ay 
varied interpretations of the Jadid movement. While the Azerbaijani a 
example, forged an anti-clerical identity and bred westemized, liberal a is 
intellectuals at the beginning of the century, the Turkestani intellectuals were 
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inspired by a sophisticated medrese education and kept their Islamic identity 
as a patriotic/religious talisman and refused to assimilate that within modern 
nationalist trends. This characteristic was, though indirectly, also maintained 
by the Soviet policy to the extent of retaining “local colour”, or within the 
principles of the Soviet motto known as “national in form, socialist in content”, 


Although Central Asian intellectuals claim to have broken their ties 
with Soviet ideology today, Uzbek historians, not without reason, are trying 
to build a chronological continuity of national identity in the form ofa history 
of culture. And this approach can hardly avoid the method which followed in 
teaching the social sciences during the Soviet era. The motto is somewhat 
reversed so as to be “socialist/authoritarian in form and national in content”. 


Uzbek intellectuals boast about their mekteb and medrese education 
and the role of adab lessons in these schools before and right after the October 
Revolution. They believed that they could raise the level of their social and 
cultural life by merging modernisation with traditional values. In this sense, 
today, they want to bridge their attempt of reform in education in the first two 
decades of the century to the present times. The Jadid movement which 
comprised of activities such as opening up new schools and introducing 
modern secular subjects? in these schools, initiating theatrical performances 
and adult education for mass mobilisation in creating a new and dynamic 
society, is the inspiration and seems to be the main reference point. 


While in the western parts of Russia the Jadid movement was very often 
referred to as “Tatar nationalism”, in Central Asia, Islam was the major source 
of self definition. The struggle against the Russian imperial and Soviet rule 
has taken place especially during the Jadidi era. Thus, in a way, it was an 
extention or in support of the Jadid world view. But the Jadid movement had 
contradictory implications too: firstly because during the first three decades 
of the century we observe Jadid’s shifting alliances with Bolsheviks, Khanates, 
Turkists, and secondly Jadidism was actually a pragmatic use of European/ 
Russian reform ideas. In short, though Central Asian reform ideas were 
instrumental in addressing community problems and raising the standard of 
living, they did not contribute much to an outright struggle against the state 
and/or the regime. 


Since the demise of the Soviet Union, rewriting history, changing the 
content of cultural/educational policies along with a reassertion of native 
local traditions became a manifestation of an independent sense of belonging. 
The states’ past reveal preferences for different historical periods, different 
degrees of importance to the lives of native heroes, different sets of regional 
and international alliances. 
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Since there is no unofficial historiography in the ex-Soviet Republics, 
the method has not yet changed dramatically. In fact, in history textbooks a 
methodological continuity can be observed. Historical materialism can be 
depicted especially in chapters where economic and social history is taken up 
after the political, military and administrative narration of each historical era. 
Periodization still poses a great problem in rewriting history. For example, the 
negative implications of feudalism in the socialist worldview has lefta significant 
imprint in history textbooks, and does not comply with the philosophical 
and intellectual golden periods of the Uzbeks in the middle ages or of the 
Turkmens in the eighteenth century. In a way complementary disciplines of 
history, i.e. economics, sociology, geography, politics and culture stay isolated 
from one another. 


Edep/Adab Textbooks 


Adab or edep in Arabic is etymologically connected to literature (edebiyat or 
adabiyat). In other words, literature is literary works and scholarship which 
manifests the moral values or virtues of people with adab; those works which 
reflect respectfulness, well bred, well measured overtones . .. Whatever is 
well written and well said can be affiliated to good manners and traditions. In 
Arabic edebiyat is the plural comprising all sub-disciplines of the science of 
ethics. In the Turkic languages too edep/adab as well as edebiyat are used in 
a similar way. Though, in the modern Turkish language edebiyat is directly 
translated as “literature” it is most obvious that edebiyat is derived from edep 
and this correlation is very different from that between literature and letters. In 
other words, edebiyat in Arabic and Turkic is written or oral word in accordance 
with the general principles of ethics. This usage of the term within the Jadid 
world view creates a distance with refinement, and is closer to a kind of elite 
autonomy rather than a political emancipation from the regime. 


Like all the ex-Soviet Republics, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan were 
eager to express their new identity, which we can call “independence raed : 
through the newly written textbooks. The works of literature underlined t : 
struggles against the Russians, at the turn of the century. The pipe an 
moral values of the population were very much connected to an i sai 
which was partly ethnic, partly religious and partly local, but generally 


nostalgic. 


The Jadid reform itself was a revit = 
accomodation of those principles with the modcet 
Abdurrauf F-FDtrat, another famous Jadidist, wrote in Rehber-i Necat during 
the second decade of the twentieth century. He believed that the unhappiness 

because the people had 


or weakness of Turkestan society at that stage was ae 
grown distant from the principles of religion. Gasp-FDral-FD-DD-smail, the 


talization of the principles of Islam and 
dern world. That is what 
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initiator of the Jadid movement, in 1898, had stated that the new style of 
education was not a refutation of the old style but was an attempt at improving 
the conditions to adapt oneself for the modern everyday life. While this reform 
in education draws our attention to the Turkic/Islamic sense of belonging, the 
Russian pedagogues at the turn of the century and later during the Soviet era, 
put more emphasis on family education and pragmatic accomplishments of 
individuals’. 


In that sense the mere existence of edep/adab lessons in school 
programmes does not mean emancipation from the dominance of the Russian 
culture. It is the “freedom of content” by which Turkestani intellectuals want 
to exhibit their independence. And also the concept itself, namely, adab, i.e. 
the training of which leads to human cultivation rather than being a mere 
catalyst for bringing about a modern life style, brings them back to the 
renaissance of medrese education. 


Since the late 1980s and especially after independence in the 1990s, we 
can observe in Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan that in elementary and secondary 
education edep/adab lessons have been introduced. These lessons are usually 
taught one hour a week; traditions and morals during the Jadid era were 
taught in every grade and today’s independent Uzbekistan is following this 
line. Especially the etymological affinity between literature and etiquette in 
Arabic and Turkic languages draws our attention to these lessons as an 
integral part of identity formation. Turkmen vice minister of culture in an 
interview at the end of 1993 explained the introduction of edep lessons in the 
following words: “If we had a chance or if we had been able to teach our 
literature well during the Soviet era we wouldn’t feel the need to introduce 
edep/adab lessons in our schools.” 


Generally speaking edep/adab training fits the cultural sphere safely; it 
is free from any periodization. The oral and written word for good behaviour 
transcends time and avoids conmtemporareity thus, bypassing political 


activity too, but has political implications as manifestations of the mental 
set up. 


Looking through Avlani’s T-FCrki G-FClistan Yahut Ahlak which is 
good example ofa Jadid era etiquette book, we can observe a lot of references 
to the Prophet, the Koran and Hadith. In fact, national aspirations seem to be 
drawn from religion directly. Though much less frequently, we also come 
across references to Alexander the Great as well as Ibn Sina. Only at one 
instance within the book we observe a direct reference to the present; that 1S 
related to the value and the learning of the native language at the turn of the 
twentieth century. This reference to present policy hints at the political 
inclinations of the Jadid intellectuals. With the following words, Avian! 
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expresses a criticism to the overdominance of the Russian language: “to 
eradicate the national language is to kill the soul of the people”, 


Books on national literature (vatan edebiyat-F D), on ecology and ethics 
are full of traditions, morals and national conventions of family life. It is not 
sufficient however to draw attention to native traditions and native heroes 
and literary men because some of these figures either with their humanistic or 
internationalist or patriotic phrases had their places in Soviet era textbooks. 
Therefore, we have to underline the fact that the pieces of literature selected 
for textbooks changed during the 1990s. And this is what the Turkmen and 
Uzbek authorities mean when they say “freedom of content”. Free references 
to Koran and Hadith, literary philosophical heroes like Alisher Nevai (fifteenth 
century) known as the founder of Uzbek literature, eleventh century Muslim 
philosopher Beruni, eleventh century author of the famous ethics and politics 
book Kabusname, Keykavus; heroic leaders like Sultan Huseyin Baykara 
(fifteenth century Timurid ruler), Jadid intellectuals like Abdulla Avlani fill the 
pages of edep/adab books. 


These textbooks generally start with patriotism, then moves on to human 
interaction and finally takes up the family and the individual. We observe a 
highly didactic style in these books. The “age of heroes” in a sense has 
replaced the “age of people” in official training of the intellect. It is the reason 
of the authority that trains the people to respect the authority. Even the titles 
of some of these books and the introductions remind us of the role of 
experienced native elderly: Turkmen Aganin Edebi (Turkmen Elder Brother’s 
Etiquette). 

Highlighting manners and morals to underline the differences from Russia 
and other people of the region is as natural as organising international 
celebrations for the anniversaries of Emir Timur. When people get married in 
Uzbekistan today, they first visit the local religious leader, then the local 
administrative authorities for their official papers and finally the monument of 
Emir Timur. During the Soviet era, visiting local authorities was coupled with 
visiting Lenin’s monument. Such a practice is closely connected to Be pe 
policy of mass education; leaving space for cultural differences and family 
life. However, Turkestani reformists of education decided to change 4 name 
of the previous “etiquette” books. “Family Ethics and Psychology” lessons 
thus, were named edep/adab lessons soon after independence. 
the handbook published for teachers of adab fangs 
in 1993, family life and family ethics is only a sub-section. mere ae 
gives us the broad areas of etiquette such as: pennipleas eal a. 
celebrating national holidays, especially Nevruz, social hicoes, ae 
interaction, love, modesty, generosity, simplicity, keeping family 


In Uzbekistan, in 
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secrets, etc. As examples, adabiyat from Koran and Hadith, Omer Khayyam, 
Abdurrahman Camii, Alisher Nevai, twelvth century famous tasavyu/ thinker 
Ahmed-Yasavi, -DDman -DDsmail Bukhari, eleventh century linguist 
Muhammed Sad-FDk Kashgari, Yusuf Has Hacip, twelvth century literary 
hero Termizi, Ulugbeg, and prominent Jadid intellectuals such as F-FDrkat, 
Ahmed Danish, Abdulla Kadiri are recommended as reading material to be 
used by teachers. To these some Russian writers are appended, especially for 
the section on family life and secrets of tolerance in daily life. Some of the 
writers have been cited in books of this kind during the Soviet era too. But 
never Koran and Hadith, and for the others only those literature that could 
somehow comply with the teachings of historical materialism and socialism. 
Today the new citations come forth with their nationalist and Islamic features. 


The same handbook finally emphasizes the need to teach the pedagogical 
inheritance to the young spirits, in order to build the bridge between the Jadid 
and earlier times with the new independence. It is stated in the introduction 
that “the goal of this lesson is to continue from where the Jadids left it and 
from where the October Revolution took over the culture as well as the 
homeland of the Turkistani.” In sum, the medrese tradition is symbolically 
revitalised in the Jadid style. This guideline tells us that adab lessons will take 
34 hours in the 10th grade and 34 hours in the 1 1th grade. 


The 9th grade adab textbook which was published in the mid 1990s, 
starts with the love of the homeland, i.e., vatan, and moves on to human 
interaction, then family relations and finally the individual. This move from 
the “general will” to the “will of all” in the Rousseauian sense of the general 
and the particular, shows a departure from the one written by Avlani at the 
beginning of the century. Avlani’s book starts with the definition of ethics, 
human virtues and vices, each one of which is timeless and spaceless. In the 
new textbooks the format of the books are modernized to serve the ideology 
of the day. For example, firstly, the love of the fatherland is presented as the 
essential value of Islamic faith. And other virtues of the self are somewhat 
diffused under this great virtue. The introduction leads to the first part which 
is an overview of the history of etiquette. This history starts with Yusuf Has 
Hacip, the eleventh century humanist/moralist who wrote in Turkish, and 
goes on with Ibn Sina and others. 


A book called Mahalle Mehri® (Tenderness of the Neighbourhood), 
though not a textbook, portrays the outlook of the 1990s after independence. 
In this book the neighbourhood is described as the historical motor force {0 
breed love for the fatherland, and mahalla is described as “fatherland within 
tatherland” because the conventions and traditions that are necessary for the 
mobilization of an independent identity were created by the community/ 
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neighbourhood, i.e., a mahalla identity which is believed to be a very old and 
enduring sense of belonging for the Uzbeks. 


As was noted before, the edep/adab textbooks of the previous era, i.e. 
the Soviet era, were called “family ethics and psychology”. This tradition 
seems to continue in Azerbaijan. In one special aile (family) textbook published 
in 1989, human interaction within the society and basic principles of family life 
are presented in utilitarian and pragmatic way to suit the materialistic 
interpretation of everyday life. The table of contents in the aile textbook are: 
(a) individual, society and family; (b) the features of individual relationship 
among the youth; (c) wedding and family; and (d) the principles of family 
relationships. Pieces on love and social interaction are as didactic as the 
teachings in edep/adab lessons, but the Azerbaijani family textbooks do not 
have as many examples from earlier or anticommunist literature. Some 
abstractions in treating love and solidarity are drawn from psychological 
explanations in a positivist manner. 


In Azerbaijan, textbooks written fora similar purpose in education, started 
to appear under the name of -DDnsan ve Cemiyet? (Individual and Society) 
since 1992. In the table of contents of this post-independence textbook we 
observe that firstly the activities of the individual are explained, secondly the 
social functions of the individual, the origins and the structure of the society 
are taken up, thirdly the functions of the family within the society, the role of 
the family in the production and technological development, the role of science 
and technology and human contribution are analyzed, and the final part of 
the book covers interaction in market economy and introduces the global 


problems. 


These textbooks retain the methods of the previous ones with omissions 
of overt Soviet ideology and a set of insertions have been made in parts where 
the moral significance of human interaction in society are explained. The 
focus on individual, family and their role in society rather than a broader 
understanding of edep/adab, i.e. the science of ethics and literature, leads ® 
a sociological positivistic training of the individual while the edep/adab boo s 
in Central Asia are closer to eastem philosophical bildung", insan kamilligi, 
of the individual. In brief, the move is from “the will of all” to “general will”, i.e. 
from the particular to the general in Azerbaijan. 

In Turkmenistan, edep textbooks are different from the Azerbaijani poo 
morals and traditions but are also slightly different from Uzbek literary fee oe 
Turkmen edep is based on folkloric anonymous tales and ae eS, - 
literary heroes are not cited very often in Turkmen edep text 00 es ego 
them have been published for teacher training or as tenets auiee be ae 
Principles of Sheria are also cited, for instance, to explain trustwo! 


honesty as opposed to unlawfulness. 
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Turkmen edep books are mostly a collection of proverbs, recounting 
stories called as “nakil-akil”—meaning orally transmitted proverbs or 
expressions of wisdom—and the table of contents satisfy a true etiquette 
book: greeting, head of family, role of mother and father in family, boy and girl, 
marriage, breeding children, greeting guests, in-laws, close and distant relatives, 
good wishes, eating at home and as a guest, breeding animals, agriculture, 
health and illness. Turkmen identity is very seldom mentioned. But nomadic 
wisdom and understanding of freedom is echoed in the pages of the book 
alongside with the Soviet tradition for increasing production both in agriculture 
and animal breeding. While the Azerbaijani stress on the family and the 
individual is complementary with urbanized industrialized modern life, the 
Turkmen emphasis on the family, nature, land and animals brings forth “the 
local colour” of traditional societies. 


Ina book called Turkmen Agan-FDn Edebi there is a whole chapter on 
ecology. In the introduction to this chapter the author draws our attention to 
the goal of these lessons: “. . . though this is just a start, we have prepared a 
programme commencing with the history of literary-ethnography of the 
Turkmen people, i.e., national heritage’!°. Another chapter brings out the 
wisdom of repeated experience as traditions starting with a proverb from 
Pushkin. The third chapter is on the role of the animal in Turkmen culture 
expressed as mal-FDm-can-FDm (my animal/property-my soul). The last 
chapter of this book is dedicated to the famous Russian who introduces 
reforms in education, A.S. Makarenko. The Turkmen approach to teaching of 
manners and traditions does not concentrate on literary philosophical heroes 
as much as the Uzbek approach does. Mahdumkulu, the famous Turkmen 
poet of the eighteenth century, Pushkin, Makarenko and some principles of 
Sheria coexist in a random “nomadic” style. 


Edep/Adab and Some Trends in Political Culture 


Both Uzbek and Turkmen nationalism were based ona kind of “independence 
identity” initially feeding upon the territorial specificities and native languages. 
Thus, the first opposition elites after the disintegration were comprised of 
those intellectuals who came together for uplifting the status of native 
language, and literature, claiming ownership and maintenance of national 
resources deteriorated by ecological disasters, rehabilitation of national 
heroes, philosophers and literary men. These opposition movements attracted 
attention international and were seen as strong initiators of freedom and 
democracy in Central Asia. 


The initial themes of revolt against Soviet authoritarianism however 
were appropriated by the new authoritarian elite in a very authoritarian manner. : 
Even when their parties were banned by the new ruling ex-communist elites 


ad 
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these issues were adopted by the new authorities like a containment policy to 
neutralize any potential and active opposition. A-FO-FDzbirlik in Turkmenistan 
and Birlik in Uzbekistan faced such a fate after their policies were put into 
effect by the new authorities. And because these Opposition movements did 
not have real ideological difference from the ruling groups they could not 
survive with programmes that would create an impact on the people, and thus, 
receive support. Both Kerimov and Niyazov tried very hard to assimilate 
the problems posed by the opposition groups during the first years 
of independence by inheriting or taking over their cultural nationalism and 
natural nationalism. 


Newly written history, literature and edep/adab textbooks in Uzbekistan 
and Turkmenistan can be analyzed as expressions of political behaviour in 
these countries after independence. Both the style and content of the new 
edep/adab textbooks give us important clues for some essential features of 
political culture in Central Asia. 


The major themes of human relations and cultivation of the self, support 
for traditional ideas and values, filial piety, loyalty, respect, etc., help us focus 
on the following political ideas. 


A very strong respect for authority, i.e. respect for father, mother, master, 
teacher and trainer is coupled with hero worship. The feeling of respect is 
something naturally expected among Central Asian people and this respect 
opens the doors to authoritarian regimes. The didactic method helps to foster 
this feeling of respect which is unquestioned. And in this sense the teaching 
methods of the new era exhibit some continuity with the Soviet era: a silent 
without a contract. Reason is not treated as a 
idual to question one another. Reason is 
d by the wisdom of traditions. “General 


anonymous “consensus” 
commodity that allows every indiv 
collective reasoning, and it is transmitte 
will” rules, “will ofall” subordinates. 

mperfection of the human being or individual 
ome of the major principles of conservatism. 
ie. traditions, are both practical and 


Respect for authority and i 
complement each other and are s 


The wisdom in the repeated experience, 
call for respect for prior experiences of the elderly or the prominent dead. 


Conservatism does not envisage a siete “es eye ae amen 

i ir di ini ifferent issues. 

individuals and their different opinions on Cit Th 

i itive bargaining and negotiation process 

is not the end product of a competitive ail Ses ie eer 
ing si i spiritual and traditional “oilaung 

but something silently reached by the inner, n i | 

process of each individual co-existing with the regime priate mete 

or without emancipation. The individual integrates itsell wi g 


collective identity. 
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Furthermore nationalism is mostly expressed as language nationalism. 
These newly-written books always boast that their native languages have 
been elevated to the status of state language. In other words, language 
nationalism or more generally speaking, culture nationalism overpowers 
political-nationalism or a political sense of belonging. Purity of the native 
language is very often a goal that takes place in the edep/adab books, the 
content of which are inspired by the Jadid quest for change. Family, kinship 
ties are also underlined and respect for kinship bonds is called for. 


Finally reformism, both today’s reforms and Jadid reforms as reference 
points of whatever is changing shows a preference for gradual, orderly change 
and a dislike or discouragement of radical, revolutionary change. This last 
cultural/political feature i.e. reformism, seems to be the most helpful for future 
political prospects because gradual change breeds eclecticism, and at the 
same time leaves space for creativity and flexibility. In fact these are the major 
characteristics of history books of the 1990s. Gradual and orderly change in 
tune with respect and authority seems to be the political trend for the 
foreseeable future. 


The change in style of edep/adab books of the Jadid era and the ones 
written in the 1990s, the independence era, show a marked leaning towards 
politicization of cultural issues, mainly national identity, national language 
and national economy. To hold together whatever is national is what we would 
call the proto-political tendencies observed in Central Asia today. 


This study was inspired by the two different expressions of freedom in three 
Turkic nations; “freedom of speech” for the Azeris and “freedom of content” 
for the Uzbeks and the Turkmens. Thus, a comparison between the styles of 
identity formation during the post-independence period was being sought for 
by a nation in the Caucasus and two nations in Central Asia. The method and 
content of newly written history books in newly independent states usually 
manifest the political culture and policy inclinations of those nations for the 
near future. In this study another set of textbooks were analyzed for a similar 
purpose. Etiquette textbooks which have been introduced in Turkmen and 
Uzbek schools since 1992, also reveal the preferences of today’s political elite. 
The value which ranks the highest is respect for authority. 
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Kazakhstan and India 


Symbiosis of Traditional and Contemporary Political 
Values 


E.M. Aben, Kazakhstan 


The study of Central Asia’s future, in particular, the state and tendencies of 
the development of democratic reforms in Kazakhstan is impossible without a 
thorough analysis of the ethnic and social structures of the societies being 
studied, without revealing fundamental categories of ethnic mentality and 
hierarchy of political values in the mass consciousness. 


As the historical experience of the development of Kazakhstan and 
India shows, in success carrying out democratic reforms depends on whether 
the population and other participants in the political processes are able to 
reorganise their traditional social and political orientation towards values in 
favour of rational order because liberal democracy, as originally understood, 
is the product of the Western (rational) way of thinking. 


Acknowledging the combined political development characteristic of 
India, some researchers, such as, the Russian expert on oriental studies, LS. 
Vassiliev, note that under the conditions of the Westminster model of 
parliamentary democracy the stabilising factor is the domination of religious- 
communal principles in the Indian society in the Indian-Buddhist manner. 


Therefore, the roots of political organisation in these or other societies should . 


be sought in their civilised orientation. 


As for civilization, the Central-Asian region is a unique cultural formation 
with an uneven territorial and ethnic distribution. It is very difficult to determine 
which variant of the civilised foundation has influenced the historic fortunes 
of societies of a certain region, because none of the cultures which came from 
outside have been preserved in its primordial state. Moreover, some religious 
and cultural traditions were deeply rooted in ancient civilisation while others 
appeared as a result of the contact between traditional structures and 
colonialism. 
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In the territory of Central Asia, during all the stages of historical 
development, there has been a mutual exchange of different cultures and 
religions. Cultural cooperation was especially active during the golden age of 
Islamic civilization, and the area of cooperation covered not only the territory 
of Near East, Asia Minor and Central Asia but also the territory of South Asia 
from where there was a flow of Buddhist and Islamic ideas. As a result of the 
stratification of different religious cultural traditions and civilised strata the 
traditional structural basis of Central-Asian societies was transformed which, 
in turn, could not but influence the character, contents and peculiarities of the 
development of political values. 


In the region under discussion the countries of Islamic group dominate, 
but the population’s perception of the traditional the canons of Islam evidently 
differs from that of other regions, in particular, in Asia Minor and Near East. 
Islamization could not manage to touch the foundations of Central Asian 
societies. It turned out to be rather superficial and, therefore, lacking adequate 
social support. 


Nevertheless, as a result of the unavoidable forces of history and a 
superficial, perception of some Islamic rituals, Central Asian societies 
developed their own system of political values and also a model of power 
relationship based on a hierarchical subordination of the subjects of politics. 
This was because Islamic traditions were perceived first of all by the wielders 
of power and authority themselves as a political doctrine and state ideology. 
For a long time the traditional system of political administration functioned on 
the basis of a synthesis of local and acquired (Islamic) political principles. 


The susceptibility of Central Asian nations to the Western meget of 
living is changing, depending on the predominance of Islamic oe at is 
why many historians consider Islam incompatible with Republican ¢ ee 
Many see the reason for this in the fact that under the conditions 7 = 
Republican system, the legitimacy of power 1s not secured aigeoke 
who come to power do not rely on force, but in the East, as a rule, authority 


has to be gained. Therefore, the existing cultural es Peat 
ivilisations i i tor that is holding bac: 

and Eastern civilisations 1S the main fac Idin rocess C 

modernisation and integration of post-Soviet countries 1n Central Asia within 

the global shift towards democratisation. 
i i intentional act o 

i i in South Asia has become an in 
Mideeanis “Sar the relative success of the 


iti 9 social and economic tension, 
eee entral Asia, in particular in Kazakhstan, 


: : ican tea Gl 
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can see that there was no struggle typical of such a process nor any opposition 
of traditional structures of Kazakh society to pressure from outside, because 
the compromising mentality and tolerance in the political culture of the Kazakhs 
were quite in keeping with “bourgeois parliamentarism”. 


Radical but painful reorganisation of potential values in the mass 
consciousness during the period of modernisation can be ensured only when 
suitable conditions are created for the adaptation of traditional structures to 
the changed circumstances. In other words, the development of abilities to 
adapt presupposes a great historic experience of cultural interaction. Therefore, 
for spreading the positive values of democracy and humanism in the countries 
of Central and South Asia it is necessary to recreate the cultural-civilised 
space that has existed for centuries and is necessary for the cultural evolution 
to continue into its next phase, that is, at the global level.. 


@ 
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India and Central Asia 
Imperatives for Regional Cooperation 


P. Stobdan, India 


Momentous events following the end of the Cold War have significantly 
altered the regional environment of Central and South Asia. Although, the 
developments in recent years have given rise to the emergence of new geo- 
political complexities in our region, they also offer fresh opportunities for 
regional cooperation, the dynamics of which are already beginning to take 
shape. Let me first underline India’s own perception about Central Asia. The 
concept of Central Asia to us in India is not merely a geo-political entity but 
carries much deeper civilizational and historical meaning. The region’s 
importance had always been a part of Indian consciousness. At various 
junctures of history Central Asia played a key role in broadening India’s 
cultural and political contacts with other civilizations such as Persian, Turkic, 
Arabic, Russian and Chinese. In recent times, it was Central Asia which became 
instrumental in bringing about close cooperation between the former Soviet 
Union and India. This civilizational approach is once again assuming 
importance in reshaping the destiny of our region. 


This paper aims to analyse the security dimension of the new environment 
in the Central and South-Asian region following the Soviet collapse. This 
paper attempts to focus on the emerging security challenges, as well as the 
ways and means to cooperate on various issues within a broader regional 


framework. 


Central Asian Situation ; 
The first question that deserves careful attention is the security pee 
in the region arising out of the sense of uncertainty and ambiguity created by 
the breakdown of the old geo-political order. It is true that the ee 
equations in Central Asia are now in the process of being ree ani i : 
consequent stakes are to be reformulated. There are already severa ques s 

are, marks on Russia’s future relations with the new Central ee states. On 
the other hand, there is an unusual rush among external powers to acquire a 
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foothold in Central Asia while seeking all sorts of affinities with the region. 
Their actions seem to be guided primarily by the geo-political factors and the 
likelihood of repeating the old zero-sum “great game” of who will control the 
region. We need to recognise that Central Asia can no longer be viewed 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth century prism of maintaining buffer- 
zones and controlling outlying frontiers; instead, the new states need to be 
viewed as equal partners in shaping the future order of peace and security in 
Asia. Central Asia can neither be reconquered nor can it be allowed to become 
once again a pawn of great powers. 


I do not want to go into the merits of the long Soviet experiments in 
Central Asia, except to stress the fact that they seem to have brought about 
great socio-economic transformations among the Central Asian people. These 
changes, at all levels, stand irreversible, and it is highly unlikely that the 
national profiles of Central Asians will undergo changes overnight or disappear 
easily. Therefore, it is important to underline here that the impact of the Soviet 
collapse was not the same in Central Asia as it was in the case of Eastern 
Europe. That is why West Asia did not become a role model for Central Asia 
as West Europe has become for East Europe. Similarly, the Central Asian 
transitional phase can not be understood in the context of the end of the Cold 
War alone. The Central Asian leaders had shown great wisdom by taking the 
initial steps to join the CIS and forming an alternative post-Soviet security 
structure, which actually helped to avoid the pitfalls of the Soviet collapse, 
particularly forestalling the inevitable civil war, which was not an unimaginable 
happening seeing the fate of various nationalities in the Caucasus and 
Yugoslavia. That is why many of those wishful scenarios foreseen for Central 
Asia failed to come true. 


As the notion of Central Asia falling prey to an Islamic juggernaut 
remains unfounded, and Turkey’s capacity to be a countervailing model 
remains unrealistic, the US is forging its own strategic equations in the region. 
On the other hand, strategic circumstances make Russia loathe to give up its 
traditional rights in Central Asia. Russia has been successful in containing 
the Tajik conflict and is likely to remain a guarantor of peace in the region for 
quite some time to come. Turkey is still seeking a fraternal tie with the region, 
although Ankara seems to have lost much of its initial enthusiasm. China has 
made enough commercial penetration and instead of being on the defensive, 
Beijing is talking about finding a common solution to security issues with the 
Central Asian states. China is reviving the old “Silk Route” concept to expand 
its economic interests beyond Central Asia to the Persian Gulf and European 
market. Iran has talked more in terms of economic cooperation with Central 
Asia. However, Teheran has lost many opportunities in the face of the US 
effectively dissuading Central Asia to forge closer ties with Iran. Teheran 1S 
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unlikely to compromise on its basic policy matters even though it desires to 
improve relations with the US. 


The Western interest in the region do not appear to be a homogeneous 
one. The main differences between the US and the European countries are a 
mix of commercial and political. The US is likely to change its attitude in the 
face of increasing European and Russian interest in the Iranian energy complex. 
The European investors are also sensitive about their participation in the oil 
game as it may further exacerbate the ethnic conflicts as happened in the case 
of Afghanistan. Germany is not focussing on the oil business but showing 
interest in taking up infrastructure projects like telecommunication, water 
supply, oil manufacturing and pipeline construction. European policy seems 
to be guided by the records of democracy and human rights in Central Asian 
states. The Europeans are also wary about Central Asian dependence on 
Russian forces for peacekeeping, as demonstrated in Tajikistan and Azerbaijan. 


The Saudis and the Pakistanis seem to have taken a narrow sectarian 
approach towards the region. The Pakistanis, in particular, view the region as 
geopolitical ally for sharpening its own identity vis-a-vis India. However, the 
focused efforts by non-Islamic states like Russia, India, China and others 
have so far stymied the Pakistani agenda in Central Asia. 


New Security Challenges 
After the end of a bipolar confrontation, we can see some changes in the 
security environment in Asia, but there are things which have not yet changed. 
There have been several conceptual approaches formulated to explain the 
future trend of development in the aftermath of the Cold War. Among other 
things it has been argued, and accepted by many, that the end of the bipolar 
confrontation (largely between democracy and totalitarianism) have minimised 
the role of ideology in international relations and conflict. However, talks and 
arguments in that direction are not proving to be correct as we ape a 
palpable type of dualism not only in Asia but also in Europe. Not ~ y sd 
there been a spurt in various types of nationalism but also growt aioe 
ideologies which are being focused on narrow definitions of oo emo Lass 
and sectarian parameters, which are ina way filling the aie vacuum i : 
the post-Cold War era. Although the tensions, fears and riva ee t coven i 
great powers have disappeared, they have not removed the con ‘e la 
local and regional roots. In fact, the end of the Cold War has ws ae 
hitherto pent-up conflictual impulses and interests ofa large aa sors ia 
In our own region of Central and South Asia, the end of the gi 
rfacing of localised conflicts 


confrontation has in fact given way to a resu cing OF nS a 
based on ethnic tensions, resurgent nationalism and re g' 
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new pattern of conflicts is assuming serious dimensions. They not only 
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threaten the existence of many states but also pose a threat to regional peace 
and security. 


As mentioned earlier, the disappearance of the East-West conflict has 
not minimised the role of ideology in international conflict. In fact, the states 
are now moving towards narrowly-defined ideological foundations such as 
religion. The states founded on the basis of religion such as Pakistan believe 
in trans-national linkages and seek extra-territorial affinities, loyalties and 
legitimacy. The Islamisation of Pakistan and the growth of extremist ideologies 
has also given rise to a new trend of using religion for political means. The 
threats emanating from the politics of religion carry the seeds of extremism, 
exclusion of minorities, fragmentation of states and destabilisation. This trend 
is increasingly acquiring a trans-national nature, which, in turn, makes 
international relations more complex. Religion is also being used as an 
ideological and political instrument for interfering in the internal affairs of 
other states. The export of ideology becomes more difficult when itis pursued 
through terror. The conflict between India and Pakistan is fundamentally an 
ideological one (between secular India and theocentric Pakistan) rather than 
the popularly believed communal problem between Hindus and Muslims. 
Otherwise millions of Muslims — the second largest in the world—would not 
choose to live in India. Trans-national ideologies, are now being sought to 
imposed through violent means and at times through revolutionary movements 
such as the one spawned by the Taliban to achieve such a goal. What is 
happening in Afghanistan presently is no different from a similar export of 
revolution particularly during the Communist days. A similar ideological claim 
is likely to be made over Central Asian states, Therefore, the religious extremism 
and the use of it as an instrument of politics calls for a lot of caution and 
sensitivity. In Kashmir the issue is not the four million Muslims in the Valley 
but the peace and security of 130 million Muslims elsewhere in India. 


The end of ideological confrontation between Islam and Communism 

has not brought peace in Afghanistan. The Mujahideens have been finally 

divided into Tajik and Pushtun camps. Today battles are being fought along 

ethnic, regional, sectarian and even tribal lines. As mentioned earlier, the 

pent-up local conflicts in the region have acquired new activism and strength 

in the aftermath of the Cold War. For example, the phenomenon of ethnicity 

has emerged as a direct if not exclusive result of the end of the Cold War. In 

fact, the disintegration of the Soviet Union unravelled the Asian ethnic 
frontiers. In our region, there are unsettled borders, historical misperceptions, 
which could become a potential source of conflict and instability. This is true 
about both Central and South Asian regions. The Central Asian ethnic issues 
seem to be more complex than they appear, specially when the national 
boundaries are said to have been drawn arbitrarily, cutting across ethnic 
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enclaves. There are more Tajiks in Afghanistan than in Tajikistan and Pushtuns 
are more in Pakistan than in Afghanistan. Territorial and border problems also 
exist in Central Asia and how these problems can be resolved is a big question. 
Western academics do not recognise that Central Asia constitutes the five 
republics of the former Soviet Union; instead they tend to include a wider 
spatial phenomenon, both lands and peoples, traditionally not parts of Eurasia, 
namely Russia, China, India and Persia. The concept of “Inner Asia” and the 
metaphors like Eurasia, Greater Central Asia and Silk Route, etc. could further 
undermine the interests of multi-ethnic societies. 


In our region the most conflict-prove border has been between India 
and Pakistan in the state of Jammu and Kashmir. Even today, Kashmir remains 
the most explosive issue between India and Pakistan. If one looks objectively 
at the historical evidence and records, Pakistan has no legitimate claims on 
Kashmir except as an aggressive intruder in 1947, who has since then been 
sitting over the occupied territory in violation of all international legal and 
political norms. It was this Pakistani aggression that led the Kashmir ruler to 
seek accession to India for protection and defence. That accession was a 
legitimate, proper and internationally acknowledged exercise. Over the years, 
Pakistan has violated all the agreements which had ensured the issue to be 
resolved bilaterally with India through peaceful means. Instead, Pakistan 
adopted the path of intervention and interference in the present internal turmoil 
in Kashmir. Time and again Pakistan launched proxy wars, and supported 


terrorism in Kashmir but to no avail. 


Non-Military Threats 
Unlike in the past, the nature of threats as well as conflicts are undergoing 
changes. We now no longer see major regular military-to-military armed 
conflicts between states. Instead, the conflicts now are more unconventional 
in nature, which are not directly but indirectly supported and sustained K 
external actors in the form of irregular warfare. If we see the world pattern 0: 
casualties, only 50 per cent of war casualties had been cree rs - 
beginning of this century. Whereas by 1980s, this percentage foros ak ; 
The current estimate of civilian casualties in the conflict of the 19 . is on : 
be running over 90 per cent. This trend of war casualties clearly in icates : 
inter-state wars have been replaced by intra-state conflicts. This is new ee 
of conflicts where force is projected through proxy war by using the ye x 
of guerrilla warfare, insurgencies and terrorism. In 1993 peels. wee : 
36 major wars primarily of this nature in progress ae ne ae sme 
going civil war in Afghanistan is a classic case 0 = Se oe see | 
Afghanistan is a clear example of this pattern, where the ct ere od 
intensified after the Najibullah regime stepped down in 


Mujahideen government in Kabul in 1992. 
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The conflict in Afghanistan over the years has produced a dangerous 
phenomenon of widespread proliferation of small weapons. Billions of dollars 
worth weapons poured in Afghanistan, which included Kalashnikov assault 
rifles, powerful machine guns, rocket launchers, grenades and explosives, 
surface-to-air missiles (SAMs), and millions of landmines drastically altered 
the security environment in the whole of South and Central Asia. In fact, 
these weapons reached the hands of non-state actors such as criminals, 
terrorists and separatists. It is estimated that over 500 million small weapons 
are out of governmental control in the region. The phenomenon known in 
Pakistan and Afghanistan as “Kalashnikov Culture” has already threatened 
and brought armed conflicts within the ambit of civil society. In fact, terrorist 
training camps and easily available arms in the open market are proving to be 
destabilising factor for Pakistan itself. These weapons are being used for 
trans-border terrorism. 


Over the years, Pakistan has become a breeding ground for international 
terrorism. Apart from its involvement in Kashmir and Afghanistan, the role of 
the Pakistani fundamentalist activists in other countries including those in 
Central Asia is too well known to need any emphasis. Islam has been grossly 
politicised simply to gain power and has very little to do with the human 
foundation of Islam as a religion. Serious concerns have been expressed by 
several Asians and non-Asian countries. Iran has been protesting to Pakistan 
about the killings of its nationals and the massacres of Shias in sectarian 
violence in that country. The US has shown similar displeasure about the 
killing of its citizens in Pakistan. Uzbekistan has recently accused three 
Pakistani organisations—the Hezb-e-Harkat-e-Jihad (HHJ), the Devas-ul- 
Ershad (DUE) and the Islamic Ulema Society (IUS) of training clandestinely 
about 400 Central Asians at various centres in Pakistan with the task of carrying 
out terrorist attacks, destabilising the nation and overthrowing the 
governments in Central Asia. The United Arab Emirates (UAE) described the 
Pakistani drug traffickers as “a threat to its national security” and warned 
Islamabad of grave consequences if the narco-traffickers are not cracked 
down. There are also reports of the Chinese protests to Pakistan against the 
involvement of its fundamentalist groups such as Jamat-i-Islami and Tablik-e- 
Jamat in inciting religious forces in the Xinjiang province of China. Russia, 
Egypt, Tunisia, Malaysia, Algeria, Tajikistan and others had protested to 
Islamabad against the origin of terrorist activities from Pakistani soil. The US 
in the past felt that Pakistan should be added to the watch list of states 
sponsoring terrorism. Since 1995, in its reports on “Patterns of Global Terrorism” 
the US has been charging Pakistan with sponsoring of terrorism against India. 
Finally, branded the Harkat-ul-Ansar (HUA) along with 29 other outfits, as 4 
terrorist group in October 1997. The HUA has been indulging in trans-border 
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terrorism, specially in terrorist operations in Kashmir, Bosnia, Tajikistan, 
Myanmar, Chechnya, some African countries and now in Kosovo. A Pakistani 
confidential intelligence report prepared by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Sheikhupura for the erstwhile Benazir Government disclosed the existence of 
38 markazs (centres) of which 28 are in Punjab, two in Baluchistan, three in 
Sindh and five in PoK. In Karachi alone, 43 training centres function mostly in 
universities and medical colleges. The camps described by Pakistani media as 
“nurseries of terrorism” are a serious challenge to regional security. It is clear 
that Islamabad wants to impose the Afghan scenario on other countries as 
well. The terrorist phenomenon exported into the states of Jammu and Kashmir 
and Punjab in India have had far reaching implications for India’s internal 
security. Although, a country like India has been able to withstand the threat 
of trans-border terrorism due to its size and strength, Afghanistan has been 
internally destroyed through such powerful ideologically motivated trans- 
national military movements. The pattern is now getting expanded to cover 
the Central Asian states and other parts of Asia. If the mechanisms to prevent 
such possible conflicts are not evolved, the whole of Central Asian states too 
will fall victim to these phenomena. The recent terrorist bombings of US 
embassies in Kenya and Tanzania seem to have opened-up America’s eyes to 


the danger of this phenomenon. 


The phenomenon of weapons proliferation is linked with growing narco- 
trafficking, money laundering, and war patronage. In fact, the linkages between 
weapons and drugs have made the situation in Asia more explosive. Drug- 
trafficking is an increasing menance in the region of the Golden eee 
(Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran frontier). With the Taliban controlling oi ie em 
parts of Afghanistan, drug cultivation and trafficking are reporte to 
increased. As a result, Central Asia too is now getting caught in the we 0 
Asian narco-trafficking. It is reported that the total area under drug cultivation 
in some Central Asian countries has gone up by 10 per cent in recent ss 
Besides, Central Asia is now becoming a new corridor for ae ee 
consignments from Afghanistan to Europe. It is also a fact oe 's = 
barons operating in the region have become aibaaiees ote fs 
controlling, moderating and sustaining the conflicts in the gion. 
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the Golden Crescent. Although, strict laws, sae ns Dee actin 
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Thus, many of our security perceptions are associated with the threats 
emanating from non-military sources such as the export of extremist ideology, 
trans-border-terrorism, spread of light weapons, the growing menace of drug- 
trafficking, trans-national crimes, illegal migration, environmental problems 
and possible shortage of energy and food. Consequently, we need to consider 
the ways and means to deal with this type of non-military threats in our 
region. In the absence of such a mechanism at the regional level, the conflicts 
generating from these forces give outside powers such as the US, enough 
opportunities to enhance its role as an interventionist for peace. Such 
intervention is also being sought to capture and control the vital strategic 
resources that are needed for the developed world. 


The Afghan Conflict and Regional Security 


Instability in Afghanistan and the unpredictable course it is going to take in 
the future has become the most serious security problem for the whole of the 
Central and South Asian region. The conflict in Afghanistan has taken a new 
turn following the Soviet collapse. The Soviet collapse and the consequent 
re-awakening of Central Asia have altered not only the course of political 
configuration, but also the reasons for conflict in Afghanistan. Since the fall 
of the Communists in April 1992, Afghanistan has continued to be the scene 
of massive military conflict. The end of the conflict between Communism and 
Islam has not brought peace in Afghanistan. The impact of the Soviet 
disintegration on Afghanistan has outweighed the spirit of Islamic victory 
against the communists. In fact, the Soviet disintegration has resulted in 
unraveling the ethnic and national boundaries across Afghanistan-Central 
Asian frontiers. Struggle among different ethnic and tribal groups continues 
primarily to win control over central power. In the ever-changing realignment 
of forces, the Pushtun seemed to have lost their traditional leadership role, 
resulting in their search for alliance across the frontiers in Pakistan. 
Consequently, the Afghan conflict has redefined the contours of post-Cold 
War regional alignment and power relationship across the South, Central and 
West Asian region. While the role of Afghanistan as a pawn in the East-West 
conflict had barely ended, the resistance movement of the Mujahideen became 
the new means of fighting for narrow sectarian goals between powerful Islamic 
states such as between Iran and Pakistan. 


The rise of the Taliban since late 1994 has brought the threat of conflict 
to the Central Asian doorsteps. The militia’s espousal had been associated 
with Pakistani policies which has constantly sought to manipulate the Afghan 
resistance while purusing a zero-sum game to install its own puppet regime In 
Kabul. By giving selective encouragement to one faction, Islamabad has only 
helped prolong the Afghan conflict. Téday, the Taliban are the best bet for 
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Pakistan to fulfil its multiple goal of integrating the Afghan territory within the 
strategic fold of Pakistan. The concept of “strategic depth” for Pakistan was 
not just to acquire a military space, but also a wider political and ideological 
exercise to dilute and undermine the “Afghan nationalism” that threatened to 
exacerbate the “demand for Pushtunistan”. 


The rise of the Taliban must be viewed in the light of the US effort at 
rectifying its past policy blunders. The US has undoubtedly been the single 
country responsible for the current state of affairs in Afghanistan. The Taliban 
are also the best bet for the US to re-locate the “Afghanis” within Afghanistan. 
Besides, the Taliban offered a new regional dimension for the US to contain 
Iran, specially after the CIA’s debacle in northern Iraq. The militia also came 
about in the face of increasing Indo-Iranian cooperation in Central Asia. The 
Taliban emergence has to be seen in the light of increasing international 
attention on Central Asia’s rich hydrocarbon reserves. The US and Saudi 
Arabia in connivance with Pakistan took a series of steps to deny Iran the 
strategic advantage it had acquired in the aftermath of the Soviet collapse. 
They particularly saw to it that Iran did not get access to Central Asian 
lucrative oil and gas reserves, which would be linked with Iran’s own 
production network in the Persian Gulf. The capturing of Herat by the Taliban, 
and the Pakistani initiative to push the US/Saudi financed oil/gas pipeline 
project across Afghanistan was seen as undermining Iranian goals. The 
Iranians have claimed that the US administrations have spared no effort in 
using US diplomatic and financial influence to frustrate any positive result 
that may derive from Iran’s mediation in Afghanistan. Notwithstanding this, 
Teheran has sustained a successful Central Asian and Afghan policy while 
adopting a comprehensive regional and diplomatic approach. It is hoped that 
a possible thaw in the US-Iran relations in the coming years will have a 


significant impact on the Afghan situation. 


The phenomenon of the Taliban already has had profound implications. 
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term of military implications. The consequences will be heavy for Pakistan 
with all the risks of an internal ethnic explosion. Besides, the stock pile of 
weapons in Afghanistan may reach across the border particularly in Central 
Asia which would have a negative political impact for Tajikistan, Uzbekistan 
and Turkmenistan. (b) In a scenario where the Taliban successfully takes 
control over the whole of Afghanistan, the first fallout will be on the southern 
part of Tajikistan. Uzbekistan will also be vulnerable due to a sharp division of 
its people along radical Islamists and anti-religious forces.The situation in 
Ferghana Valley and Namangan is already explosive. The Central Asian states 
need to be worried about the threat of migration across the border from 
Afghanistan. In a situation where the Taliban succeed fully, it is not going to 
be the end of tragedy in that country. The Taliban will then eliminate the 
remaining 50 per cent of the Afghan population out of shear vengeance. In 
fact, the situation has now reached a point where one is worried more about 
the failure of the Taliban than their success. 


From India’s point of view, instability in Afghanistan has always had 
immense implications for the regional balance in South Asia. The key factor 
has been Pakistan’s view of Afghanistan and Central Asia as an adjunct to its 
rivalry with India. The Mujahideen’s victory against the Soviets had also 
inadvertently given rise to a belief in Pakistan that it can replicate a similar 
strategy vis-a-vis India. As mentioned earlier, the major fall-out of the Afghan 
crisis had been the spread of earlier accumulated small arms and ammunitions 
throughout Afghanistan and Pakistan. The entire civil society in both countries 
is today weaponised. 


India has consistently supported the idea of a regional approach to the 
resolution of conflict in Afghanistan. The UN, though mandated, had been 
surprisingly inactive, particularly in the aftermath of the Soviet withdrawal. 
India is willing to support any UN initiatives that will fulfill the fundamental 
interests of the Afghan people. Many of the problems in Afghanistan seem 
directly related to the break-down of agriculture and irrigation system, tribal 
and social laws, and unless and until those areas are effectively addressed, 
the return of peace and stability in that country will remain elusive. 


Other Challenges 


The question of Asian security concerns also relates to the future of China 
and to some extent Russia’s future economic strength. Russia is yet to 
overcome difficulties both at the domestic and international level. Russia’s 
future relation with the West is not likely to be a smooth affair, neither will its 
long-term relations with China be so. Similarly, the evolution of China poses 
the single largest challenge to peace, cooperation and stability in Southern 


Asia. China’s uncertain future will remain the most important strategic challenge 
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for Asian security. China appears to be headed for either one of two extremes: 
either it will fall victim to domestic instability and disorder or it will emerge as 
a major power through successful economic reforms. A great deal of uncertainty 
remains over how China will use her growing power. Currently, the West 
seems to be following a policy of engaging China in bilateral talks. Many of 
the problems are being dealt by the US and China bilaterally as if the rest of 
Asia does not exist. Such an attitude in the future will have an effect on the 
neighbouring countries. However, China is trying to strengthen and 
consolidate its spheres of influence in all parts of Asia. It also frequently 
flexes its military muscles not only against its neighbours but also against big 
powers. After the end of the Cold War and the Soviet collapse, China, like in 
the past, during the Han, T’ang, and Chi’ng Dynasties is once again wielding 
influence upon the steppe zone of the Eurasian heartland. China’s land-ward 
orientation assumes significance in the face of declining Russian strategic 
proximity with India, Vietnam and its strategic retreat from Central Asia. 


In addition, the security challenges in Asia depend largely on the 
relations between Asian or more specifically the relations between some of 
the bigger Asian states like China, India, Japan and Russia with the major 
power, namely the US. The Western interests in the region do not appear to be 
a homogeneous, however countries like the US are seeking their own strategic 
equations in the region. In fact, Central Asian security in the coming years will 
be determined by international attention, as well as competition for exploiting 
and routing the region’s enormous energy resources. The Western thrust for 
exploiting the region’s oil and gas deposit is likely to have its own ine 
The US in pursuit of its policy of establishing an independent energy awe J 
system intends to act geo-politically to win oil contracts and take contro : 
supply routes. In fact, the existing conflicts in the region a pea 
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of the security paradigm, both old and new in the industrialised countries of 
West, is based on the application of military power and has a significant 
influence on the Asian security scene as well. However, the nature of Asian 
security needs to be understood in a different light. 


Firstly, the problems of national security of many Asian countries are 
associated with problems inherited from the process of decolonisation. The 
developments shaped during the imperial times continue to dictate the political 
and security environment of Asia. Many national boundaries and frontiers 
which are legacies of the past continue to pose potential security threats 
among states. Security issues in Asia are also arising out of the limitations 
and constraints among the states, more so among the newly independent 
states of Central Asia, with regard to consolidating their internal socio-political 
profiles and improving the socio-economic levels of development. These two 
fundamental points, therefore, become impediments for Asian countries to 
make any modification or compromise on the concept of “sovereignty”, which 
essentially keeps the national security concept self-centered. The sensitivity 
towards safeguarding the sovereignty and independence is higher among the 
newly independent states, which tend to seek complete assurance against 
any possible reconquest or expansion. 


In contrast, European states display a totally different type of security 
concer arising out of their own historical experience of past three centuries. 
European nation-states are reconciled to each others identities and their 
nationalism no longer poses a threat to the other. Political and economic 
integration has desensitised their attitude towards sovereignty. Therefore, 
the integrative process in Europe, the arms control measures like the CSCE 
process and CFE agreements do not necessarily become a replica model for 
Asia—even though the rationales and facts of the CSCE process could very 
well be considered as lessons, its dynamics must be accepted where feasible 
for building security structures for other regions. 


The Asian security on the other hand should be based and structured 
on its own history and values. As we found that the process of Sino-Indian 
CBMs that had been effectively initiated since the early 1990s, in order to 
normalise our relation and reduce tensions along the borders, have proved to 
be unique in their own right, which are being guided by a set of Asian values 
and understanding. Here, we found that the situation in our region is quite 
different from others in the following ways: 


@ Pre-eminence of civilizational and historical factors; 
e@ Security issues are mainly bilateral; 
@ Absence of ideological content in the dispute; 
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® Significant absence of Cold War factors; 

@ Less emphasis on formal structure and more on political goodwill 
and wisdom; 

© Primarily guided by, and response of public opinion; 

@ A general distrust for Western type solutions; 

© A genuine commitment to the principle of non-interference in each 
others internal affairs; and 

e@ A different understanding of values such as human rights issues. 


Similar to the Sino-Indian case, the issues relating to other Asian security 
concerns are also quite complex and require a different approach. Asia is 
home to many civilizations, histories, religions, values and ethos. Although, 
the diversities in Asia pose many challenges, they also offer great opportuni- 
ties for creating a more comprehensive security paradigm for Asia. Firstly, the 
security issues in Asia are largely region specific. The dynamics of the Mid- 
dle East is quite different from South Asia. Whereas, the East Asian security 
environment differs from other parts of Asia. Secondly, the framework for 
resolving security matters is also oriented quite differently. At the moment we 
do not see how West Asian issues could be delinked from the Western ap- 
proach. Similarly, bilateral relationships continue to remain strong in East 
Asia, so may be true about maintaining the Central Asian security. Also there 
are numerous bilateral questions that complicate efforts for resolutions. The 
diversity in the Asian environment can also be seen from the types and forms 
of political regimes, and the ideology they display. We still have monarchies, 
dictatorial regimes, military regimes, democracies, centralised command struc- 


tures, etc. Consequently there also exists doctrinal asymmetry leading to 


insecurity, mistrust and unpredictability. That is why the end of the Cold War 


has not really addressed the security issues in Asia. 
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There are enormous prospects for evolving a mechanism for Central 
Asian Regional Integration (CARI), on the lines of other regional groupings 
without giving it a monolithic treatment such as religion or ethnicity so as to 
avoid friction among individual national identities. Moreover, a move towards 
sub-regional integration is becoming an essential pre-condition for a broader 
regional or global integration. Whereas, the region has got all the ingredients, 
such as, rich natural resources, common scientific and technical work-force, 
and common language that would not only make their integrative process 
smoother but would also widen the prospects for a viable and a prosperous 
regional entity. The regional approach is also necessary because the internal 
problems of each state are trans-national in nature, such as the problems 
posed by the non-military threats. The mechanisms to deal with them are also 
regional in nature. Thus, it would be important for them to forge their own 
positive and creative diplomacy in order to give a new sense of direction to 
regional peace and stability instead of seeking trans-regional solutions. Such 
a perspective will enable the Central Asian states to implement measures for 
the survival of their old unique civilization and initiate steps to ensure a 
durable peace and prosperity for the region. 


Already, Asia is assuming importance in terms of its centrality to the 
global geo-politics and geo-economic. The region is complementary in terms 
of resources, manpower, capital and market. For example, the regions of Central 
and West Asia are endowed with.one of the largest reservoirs of the 
hydrocarbon resources of the world, which would ensure energy supply to 
enlarging regional industrial growth centres. In South Asia, there is enormous 
amount of skilled and scientific manpower available. It also houses some of 
the largest emerging markets in the world. Similarly, the Southeast Asian 
region, which can also be termed as a growth triangle, has significant economic 
and technological resources. Such diverse resources can be pulled for a broader 


regional cooperation in Asia, which will, in turn, provide durable peace and 
security in the region. 


The countries in South Asia are already working towards forging a 
closer economic interaction with the Southeast Asian countries while forming 
sub-regional groupings like Bangladesh-India-Sri Lanka-Thailand Economic 
Cooperation (BISTEC). Myanmar has also joined the grouping recently. Such 
a sub-regional economic grouping can also be formed between South Asia 
and Central Asia. India has long been trying to bring Afghanistan into the 
membership of the SAARC. However, in the absence of peace in Afghanistan 
and in the face of the hostile attitude of Pakistan, India had to depend on Iran 
for an over-all interaction with the countries of Central Asia. The Tripartite 
Agreement between Iran, India and Turkmenistan on transit and trade routes 
has been a significant move towards strengthening regional cooperation. 
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Another important area is the need for cooperation in the field of energy 
security. The prospects of routing the oil/gas pipelines from Central Asia to 
South Asian region and further towards the East and Southeast Asian markets 
are also great. The proposed pipeline project from Turkmenistan via 
Afghanistan to Pakistan and India is a welcome move. However, it will have to 
confront a number of geo-political and techno-economic issues that are yet to 
be resolved adequately. Similarly, fora long time, we in India have been talking 
about constructing a Southern Asian Highway, linking up the region of 
Southeast Asia and South Asia with Eurasia. However, the regional policies 
adopted by Pakistan have so far stymied the project. We feel that projects of 
such a scale will forge greater economic and regional cooperation in Asia. 


Conclusion 


The collape of a polarised world structure has generated a sense of insecurity 
among countries. In Asia the pent-up local conflicts have acquired a new 
activism and strength in the aftermath of the Cold War. The margins for political 
manoeuvre as well as frictions have also widened. As a result, states are being 
faced with new types of rather complex uncertainties. Already the concept of 
sovereignty is being severely challenged. The possibility of increasing 
fragmentation of states has gone up and so have as the ways of new types of 
interventionism. This has particularly heightened the concerns of the plural 
states. On the other hand, the concept of security no longer remains a term 
associated with defence, although, the Western world still tries to keep security 
as a military concept. In the coming century, the greatest challenge will be to 
ensure that security is perceived in a much wider and holistic sense that will 
ensure peace and development of mankind on an enduring basis. We can no 
longer avoid accepting the principles of cooperative security. Security cannot 
be obtained by adopting confrontational posture; it can work only by engaging 
others in the same security circle. We in India try to stress the need for 
ensuring peace rather than security, the logic being that peace can ensure 
security but security does not necessarily bring peace. Europe had security 
for the last 50 years but it did not enjoy peace. The rationale behind the 
underlying reunification of Europe signifies not only its desire for peace, but 
also its inability to bear the cost of maintaining security. 


India’s approach towards Central Asia should involve a positive 
considering the vast opportunities for India to 
d to the issues that may challenge its vital 
hould remain as India’s basic policy thrust 
towards Central Asia. India sees no clash but a compatibility of interests with 
the new states. In the face of India’s increasing energy requirements, the flow 
of Central Asian and Caspian oil/gas to the Persian Gulf will greatly facilitate 
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a regular supply of oil for India. India is willing to share its expertise with the 
Central Asian states in crucial sectors such as banking, transportation, 
services, infrastructure, industry, education, hospital management, printing 
and publishing, computerisation and a host of other areas on a long-term 
basis. India finds the economic dimension of such a relationship beneficial 
because it would not only help the nation-building process of these new 
states, but would also ward off the negative and undesirable trends challenging 
Central Asian stability, thereby helping India secure its own political objectives 
in the region on an enduring basis. 


@ 
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The Caspian 


Some Ecological Problems 
Tiirkkaya Ataéy, Turkey 


The Caspian is the largest inland body of water on earth. Although it is 
generally referred to as “the Caspian Sea”, it is a landlocked lake. Exploration 
of this body of water and the area surrounding its basin has revealed significant 
deposits of oil and natural gas. With such reserves amounting to several two- 
digit milliard tons the Caspian may become together with the northern and 
eastern littorals in Kazakhstan and Turkmeniya, the largest supplier of these 
two valuable products in Asia and Europe. 


But the Caspian has also considerable economic significance for the 
people living along its coastline whose livelihood has traditionally depended 
on the fishing industry. The employment of these people, numbering no less 
than ten million, will be seriously affected with changes in this industry. 


River waters from the Volga (Russia), Ural and Emba (Kazakhstan), Kura 
(Azerbaijan), Samur (Azerbaijan-Daghestan border), Sulak and Terek 
(Daghestan), and Atrek as well as Sefidrud (Iran) flow into the Caspian. The 
dimensions of the sea differ from one source to another, perhaps because the 
sea grows larger and larger causing flooding of some coastal zones. The 


present figure for the area is 378,000 sq. km. 


Some papers have drawn attention to concerns related to the Caspian’s 
unique eco-system, and the serious problems arising from vandalising the 
nature of this body of water. Pollution from oil exploitation, damage to 
commercially valuable fish, and the flooding of its coast call for urgent need 
for action. Russian publications attribute the existence of serious ecological 
problems to the violation of the former practical norms in regulating the 
Caspian, and the present lack of control in exploration operations. While the 
Russian position is closely tied with its own concept of integration, based 
largely on its interests, the other three oil and/or gas producing Caspian 
states, namely, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan and Turkmeniya depend, to a great 


extent, on Caspian oil and gas for their prosperity. 
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Some obstacles have to be removed before the hydrocarbon riches of 
the Caspian can be obtained and transmitted to markets across the world 
They may be summarised as: 


Conflict over the status of the sea; 

Rivalries between regional powers; 

Problems ensuing from the introduction of Western influence; 
Russia’s relations with the Turkic and Islamic states involved; and 
Environmental issues. 


Many questions are connected with these obstacles. For instance: Should 
the Caspian be subjected to the joint sovereignty of the littoral states? Can 
sovereignty be delimited? Is the Caspian a sea or a lake? How can the clashing 
claims of neighbouring states be harmonised? Which routes should be uti- 
lized to reach world markets? 


A summary of the positions adopted by the coastal states regarding the 
status of the Caspian Sea may be: 


@ One where each state would have its own defined territorial waters 
and a sectorial division of the remainder of the sea; 

@ One with territorial and fishing zones and a shelf with a common 
central part; and 


© One where the sea is regarded as a border lake. 


Within the framework of the Commonwealth of independent States, Central 
Asia is vital for Russian interests, According to Russia, the Caspian is not an 
open sea but an enclosed body of water, the exclusive rights of the littoral 
States in particular zones (as referred to in the United Nations Convention on 
the Law of the Sea, signed in 1982), do not apply, and therefore, the source of 
the rights of the coastal states can only be based on an international agree- 
ment. They may have, according to Russia, 20 miles of territorial waters, and 
another 20 miles in which to Prospect natural resources, but the remaining 
central part becomes a common property of all the Caspian states. 


The treaties of the past, applying only to navigation and fisheries, fail 
to offer a definition of the status of the Caspian. The Iranian-Russian Treaties 
of Gulistan (1813) and Turkmenchai (1828), which recognised the superiority 
of Russian military presence in and around the Caspian, granted Russia the 
exclusive right to have its own naval fleet in that sea and also allowed mercliants 
of both sides to trade in each other’s country. The Iranian-Soviet Treaties of 
1921 and 1940 do not cover the exploration and the exploitation of mineral 
resources, Russia regards the former Soviet republics to be bound, not only 
by the Iranian-Soviet treaties, but also by the Alma Ata Declaration of 1991. 
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Although Iran’s position has been generally regarded as one supporting 
Russia, that country will be guided by economic expediency. Teheran’s earlier 
support for a joint sovereignty regime may now be defined as governed solely 
by economic preferences. 


Azerbaijan and Kazakhstan have the largest share of exploitation rights. 
Azerbaijan considers the Caspian as a “border lake” and allows for its division 
into five sectors. It bases its judgement on the regime governing the Great 
Lakes between the United States and Canada and Lake Chad between 
Cameroon, Chad, Niger and Nigeria. Although Azerbaijan offers another 
interpretation on the line of an “open sea”, each state given a 12-mile territorial 
water limit and an additional economic zone of 200 nautical miles, this alternative 
isnot really a second solution because the maximum width of the Caspian Sea 
does not exceed the stated nautical miles. 


According to Kazakhstan, the Caspian should be subdivided into several 
economic zones with a central line in between equidistant from opposing 
shores. Each state should have exclusive rights within its own zones. Until 
early 1997, Turkmeniya shared the view that each state should have a fishing 
zone, anda shelf to exploit its resources, the width of the latter to be determined 
by consultation with the other coastal states. Later, however, Turkmeniya, 
claiming rights on some oil deposits exploited by Azerbaijan, came closer to 
supporting the view of dividing the Caspian. Having made territorial claims 
against Azerbaijan, Turkmeniya inadvertently supported the view of national 


sectors. 


There are a number of options for the transportation of oil and gas from 
Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan and Turkmeniya to world markets. Most options have 
drawbacks in terms of terrian, instability or additional cost. All three Turkic 
republics around the Caspian are constrained by the old Soviet transportation 
system directed towards domestic markets. Alternative routes should be found 
to the existing Russian one. The location of the Caspian oil and gas gives the 
em more ofa European orientation. The question is which pipeline route 
ensive. The idea of two pipelines, one 
the other to a southern Turkish port, 
Ithough two projects will pull part 
mfort to the producers who 


probl 
or routes may be the safest and least exp 
destined to a northern Russian port, and 
is attractive to the three Turkic republics. A 
of the capital from each other, it will bring more co 


may wish to rely on a single route. 


While Russia prefers a route t 
Black Sea, Turkey considers the Me t 
more feasible compared with the Russian rou 
the use of the Turkish Straits, which will increase tanker traffi 


creating serious environmental risks. 


hat passes through Novorossiysk in the 
diterranean option by way of Anatolia 
te. Turkey strongly objects to 
ic through them, 
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The ecological situation has reached a point close to an impending 
catastrophe. At least some of the ecological problems which may cause 
environmental catastrophe in the near future, need redressals before the 
exploitation of Caspian’s hydrocarbon riches. 


The exploration of oil has had a negative effect on fishing in a number of 
ways. Not only has the establishment of platforms and laying of pipelines 
destroyed traditional fishing grounds and interfered with underground 
migrations, mixing of drilling waste with water has killed living organisms. 


Although there are many species of fish in the Caspian Sea, only about 
30 have economic significance, the most important being the sturgeon, from 
which black caviar is obtained. Three other species in the same fish family, 
namely beluga, sevruga and ship also have high commercial value. The 
pollution of the Caspian kills almost all of these fishes, principally the sturgeon. 
They face extinction mainly on account of the offshore oilfields. 


The Soviet regime had established certain guidelines to conserve the 
fish stocks, reproduce fish artificially, introduce new species and implement 
measures to prevent negative developments. The basic policy was reportedly 
the rational exploitation of fish resources. The Caspian was the source of 90 
per cent of the world’s sturgeon catch. On the other hand, only three per cent 
of the oil produced in the Soviet Union came from the Caspian. Natural spawning 


of sturgeon stocks occurred in the Volga and the Ural rivers, on the coasts of 
which most of the fish farms operated. 


The seizure of illegally-used firearms increased parallel to illegal fishing 
in the Caspian. The need to protect the territorial fishing zones necessitated 


the formation of navies, whose arms may increase the danger between Caspian 
neighbours to resort to force. 


While the rationale of the market economy undermines the practical 
norms of catching fish, in addition to oil exploration, the lack of sufficient 


capital among the coastal states contributes to the destruction of the former 
Caspian system. 


Under the circumstances, one may ask the following question: Which 
resources should be given a Priority? Should oil extraction continue or sturgeon 
stocks develop? It is estimated that the Caspian oil reserves will last for three 
to five decades. One ton of oil costs US$ 80-100 while a ton of sturgeon caviar 


is US$180,000-600,000 depending on its type. The acknowledged oil reserves 
are 7-10 milliard tons. 


There have to be certain basic conditions if fishing and oil extraction are 
to coexist. For instance, oil companies should limit their activity outside the 
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conservation areas, spawning grounds and migratory ways. It seems necessary 
to create an international fund in which oil companies may also participate. 
While such participation will earn the oil prospecting corporations — criticized 
for causing environmental damage — a better image, the establishment of a 
fund may help finance some measures for a rational use of Caspian riches. In 
the meantime, in order to make up for the losses of the commercially valuable 
fish, it seems necessary to apply an embargo on sturgeon catching. 


Another ecological problem is that the water level of the Caspian is 
steadily rising, and is flooding the coasts of Kalmykia (Russian Federation) 
and Azerbaijan. A few hundred kilometres of coastline may well be submerged. 
The rise is on account of previous decisions to stop the decrease in the level 
of the sea. The area of the Caspian had fallen by over 30,000 sq. km between 
the years 1930 and 1952. It was calculated in the early 1970s that the water 
level would diminish by two meters in the year 2000. Hence, a technical response 
was thought to be necessary. One of the far-reaching consequences of remedial 
action, however, was rise in the level of the Caspian, which may be 25 meters 
by the year 2010. Parts of Azerbaijan’s coastline, including the platforms in 
the port of Baku and the government buildings situated behind run the risk of 
flooding. 


The main reason for the fall was the reduction in supply by rivers feeding 
the sea. Rivers Volga, Emba, Ural and Terek supplied eight per cent of the 
annual water that flowed into the Caspian. The water level of Kara Boghaz Gol 
(The Black Waterway Lake in Turkish), which is actually a Caspian gulf within 
the Turkmen territory, being four meters below the level of Caspian, the latter 
had to divert some of its waters to balance that adjacent gulf in the east. 
Moreover, some of the Caspian water was also drained by the Aral Sea, the 
two having an underground connection. A project, developed in the 1970s, 
regulated the flow of water into the Kara Boghaz gulf and prevented the flow 
into the Aral Sea. In addition, the existence of dams, reservoirs, and hydro- 
electric installations on the Volga, the greatest supplier to the Caspian, also 


had a reducing effect on the volume of water. 


The Caspian Sea is polluted with industrial waste that via pee e 
Volga as well as the prospecting and the ai ea meena ni 
ms of rising water levels sh betw 
‘ella Bair ple siniioa il further destroy the fish, poe a 
source of nutrition, and employment for the millions of people living yes 
Caspian coast. The exacerbation of the problem may, in po oe in 
towards the countries es come. This reaction may 


from where the oil companies ° 
occur sooner if the oil companies fail to partigipate in a fund aimed at 
challenging the problems of the 


Caspian. Even if there is an embargo on 
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catching certain species of fish, new questions may rise in terms of enforcing 
it. While the formation of navies may diminish banned activities, the mere 
existence of flotillas may increase the risk of armed conflicts. One solution 
connected with the rise of the Caspian water level may be to re-establish the 
underground channel with the Aral Sea, thus, also contributing to the latter’s 
development. The Caspian is flooding because of too much water and the 
Aral Sea is shrinking due to too little water. 


@ 
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Culture of the Third Millennium 


Auezov Murat Mokhtarovich, Kazakhstan 


It was not very long ago under conditions of a totalitarian system, when it 
seemed enough that one should get away from the bounds, prescribed and 
encouraged for the sake of comprehension, in order to feel a kind of 
fulfilment of one’s civic and patriotic duty. We used to study and describe 
our past. With enthusiasm we translated the literature and philosophy of 
nations which have travelled the road of decolonization and national self- 
affirmation. A deliberate choice was behind all this. The alternativeness of 
our intellectual searches flowed from our desire to get away from the dictates 
of an alien time. 


And now, as we savour the experience of independence, we understand 
that moving away is simply a step towards freedom. In restoring the past in 
our memory, in uncovering forbidden subjects, we often fall into the 
individualism of the national versions of history, losing sight of its true 
dimensions and integral nature. Meanwhile freedom is incompatible with giving 
events an interpretation and mythology—these being usual trophies of 
consciousness at the stage of “moving away”. Freedom is gained—and 
today we feel it with a special keenness—only in a “returning”, in a serious 
open dialogue taking into account all the factors that determine our life. 


Is there any need to say how natural in this situation is the resurgence 
of the ideals of real culture which, by definition, survives destruction, 
disintegration, blindness caused by personal, social or national egoism. 


One of the most cruel deficiences of our common reality is a deficit of 
ideas and means that harmonize yearnings of the Eurasian peoples. Culture, 
with its centuries-old, multinational experience, with its profoundly rich store 
of resources accessible to it and to it alone, can help to overcome this 
deficiency. And this will happen if the creation of a positive alternative to 
what all of us have come across becomes the conscious aim of people imbued 


with real culture. 
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In the middle of the first millenium s.c., in the territory of the Eurasian 
subcontinent some events took place which determined the course of world 
history for many centuries. Taking into account the grandiose range of spiritual 
movements of that period, K. Jaspers calls it an “axial epoch”. People like 
Confucius and Lao Tse in China, Buddha in India, Zaratustra in Persia, and the 
Palestinian prophets such as of Moses became symbols of world religions 
and great spiritual systems. 


Now it is clear that the main feature of the “axial epoch” was the 
ideological arrangement of relations between the settled agricultural and horse- 
nomadic civilizations. 


Not only in the context of religion but in the philosophy and artistic 
consciousness of Eurasian nations of the “axial epoch” the interaction between 
the world of nomads and settlers occupies a central place. 


For example, in the “Non-Nevian” version of “The Epos about 
Gilgamesh”, which belongs to the seventh to sixth centuries B.C., One can see 
how eloquent is the grief on the disintegration of the brotherhood of two 
elements — the nomad’s camp and the settled life personified in the characters 
of Enkidu and Gilgamesh. 


Ancient Greece was also involved in the orbit of passions of ethnic and 


Homer and the creators of the “ninevian” version of the “Epos about 
Gilgamesh” in an atmosphere of total Opposition of the nations of the “axial 
epoch” managed to finda universal fo 
Y war is perceived as a fraticidal one, as a tragic 
event. This topic appears not once but many, many time’s in the masterpieces 
of world literature — in the Russian “The Song of Igor’s Campaign”, in the 
poetry of “The Weaver from Benares” by Kabir, in“The Words of Edification” 
by the Kazakh Abai and many others. 


In fact, the events of the middle of the first millennium B.c. had far- 
reaching consequences for the whole subcontinent. The philosophical and 
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religious ideas of the “axial epoch” laid the foundation of the subsequent 
development of world culture. This heritage includes the lessons of 
peacemaking and ascent towards the truth. It is our common heritage. 


The feeling of participation by each one of us through our respective 
nations in the primogeniture of Eurasian spiritual values conveys a special 
responsibility for the future. This includes the state of nature which nowhere 
in the world has experienced such violence and destruction as in our continent 
and today lies crippled like a wounded bird. 


In the language of the mountain Altai people, nature is called 
“Arbuteken” which is translated as “perfectly created”. Will it be possible to 
save the “perfectly created” for the third millenium if in China the ecological 
consciousness is segmented as before, and the perishing Aral Sea or 
Chernoby] remain practical problems confined to specific regions? 


For culture as well nature, barriers, artificial obstacles, as well as ethnic, 
state and regional isolationism is ruinous. In the history of the Eurasian 
subcontinent there was at one time a good system of stable commercial- 
economic and cultural contacts. Over two millennia the Great Silk Road 
facilitated the transportation of goods, ideas and information by sea and land 
across great territories from the ports of Japan, India, South-Eastern Asia to 
Rotterdam, Paris and Rome. But roads are like flowers. They choke and die in 
the container packages of strictly enforced borders. The border agreements 
between the Russian Empire and China, Iran and Turkey cut the ancient artery 
which has led to the desolation of cities that were prosperous once, and to the 
decadence of their culture. 

The politicised regulation of borders works against real culture. That is 
why the territory of Central Asian states should be considered a port of 
registration — nothing more! — thatis being strengthened in the free movement 
of Eurasian thought. But it has to plough the space of the Eurasian 
subcontinent within its real geographic and historic ranges. A possible result 
of such a reorientation of our ideas about the Eurasian space and time could 
become the deliverance of the Eurasian idea, conceived at the beginning a 
the century by noble people, from the probability of its being used to create 


new empires. 


@ 
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Cultural Evolution of Islam in Central Asia 
Impact on Society and Politics 


Ross Masood Husain, Pakistan 


The existence of Islam in Central Asia pre-dates the establishment and 
evolution of the Russian state. Its roots in Azerbaijan and Deghestan go back 
to the middle of the seventh century to the time of the caliphate of Hazrat 
Umar Ibn al-Khattab. After the spread of Islam in Mavarannahr (or, Central 
Asia), the towns of Samarkand, Bukhara, Shash, Termez, Korezm, Merv, 
Khojent, Uzghent and Nisa became famous for Islamic culture and as seats of 


Islamic learning. Centra! Asia produced several scholars and ulema of world 
repute. 


On the eve of the Russian conquest, Islam was concentrated mainly in 
the following three regions: 


@ Central Asia, 


© North Caucasia and Eastern Transcaucasia, and 
@ Middle Volga region and southern Urals. 


The earliest contact between Russians and Muslims was in the Volga region, 
and the earliest gains were also in this region. The Russian offensive began 
with the annexation of Kazan (1552), Astrakhan (1556), Khanate of Crimea 
(1771), with the last being totally annexed by 1783. In the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, the Russian drive towards Caucasia began which caused na- 
tive Muslims to flee into the neighbouring mountain regions. The last Muslim 
stronghold to be annexed was Turkestan which was divided into the three 
Khanates of Khiva, Bukhara and Kokand, The first two were reduced to pro- 


tectorates in 1868 and 1878 respectively and the last was liquidated and ab- 
sorbed into the Tsarist Empire in 1875, 


The ruling principle of Tsarist policy in the conquered territories followed 
three general lines: 


(a) liquidation of the native governing class which was physically de- 
stroyed, deprived of feudal rights, dispossessed of its property and 
altogether ruined; 
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(b) campaign against Islam and anything Islamic; and 
(c) Russification. 


Muslims in Tsarist Russia underwent unprecedented persecution and op- 
pression. Mosques were destroyed or used for non-religious purposes. 
Mullahs were liquidated or imprisoned. Muslim were discriminated against in 
every field. Islam was considered a mortal enemy because of strong resist- 
ance involving several rebellions inspired and led by Muslim religious lead- 
ers. While these rebellions could not succeed because of superior Russian 
firepower, reform movements led by the Jadidists (Modernists) and the 
Qadimists (Traditionalists) made great strides. The Jadidists successfully re- 
sisted the policy of Russification and the proselytisation of Muslims to Chris- 
tianity. To unite the Muslim masses, the Jaddists organised the All-Russian 
Muslim Congress. Their efforts to start a freedom movement was cut short by 
the October Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. 


The native Muslims of Central Asia were silent spectators of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. The local Russian Communist Party, which announced 
the change in Tashkent, continued to consider Muslims as their sworn enemies. 
As the country slided into civil war, the Central communist leaders had no 
control over the Russian Communists in Central Asia (and Caucasia) with the 
result that, for the first two years after the Bolshevik Revolution, the local 
communists played havoc in Central Asia, destroying mosques and madressas 
at will and generally humiliating the Muslims (in particular, Muslim women). 
Operating from the Urda (Military District) of Tashkent, they let loose areign 
of terror which gave rise to a guerrilla type resistance by the natives. The 
Basmachi movement continued for well over a decade after the October 


Revolution. 

Central communist leaders sought the cooperation 
g to remove restrictions/disabilities on coming 
to power (Declaration by Lenin addressed to the All Toiling Russian Muslims 
on 24 November 1917), but several approaches by the native Muslims to the 
Central Communist Government (through the Autonomous Government of 
Kokand) in 1918 against violations of their rights by the local communists 
brought forth only ideological admonitions but no ground redressal of 


grievances. 


Between 1919 and 1925, the 
Soviet power. Their purpose was to 


In the beginning, the 
of Muslims by publicly promisin 


Bolsheviks tried to coopt the Jadidists into 
lure the Muslims into the fold of the Party 
with a view to consolidate power. Once power had been sae = 
onslaught against the Muslims was renewed at an alarming pace. Besi ve the 
destruction/closure of mosques and madressas, properties of Auqa ae 
confiscated, Sharia courts were abolished believers were hounded or killed, 
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transmission of religious teachings and instruction was banned, import of 
religious literature stopped, and spiritual links with the rest of the Islamic 
world cut. Even the Jadidist leaders, who had been coopted earlier, were not 
spared. Faizullah Khoja, first Prime Minister of Uzbekistan and Akmal Ikram, 
Secretary of the Uzbek Communist Party were executed in 1938, anda similar 
fate befell the Muslim leaders of Turkemenistan, Tajikistan, Kirghizia and 
Kazakhstan. 


The Soviet system went further in the attempt to decimate Islam. The 
Emirate of Bukhara and the Khanate of Khiva were subdued by the Red Army 
first as People’s Republics, and later absorbed in Soviet Turkestan which was 
reorganised on the basis of ethnic-nationality despite stiff resistance by the 
Jadidists in 1924 through the National Delimitation Plan (which was the 
communist version of the imperial policy of divide and rule, and which has 
over the decades sowed and nursed the seeds of inter-ethnic conflict among 
the Muslims of Central Asia). The present political map of Cental Asia is the 
product of the Soviet Commissarat of Nationalities headed by Josef Stalin 
himself. And, finally, to cut off the Muslims of Soviet Russia from their cultural 
heritage and religious bonds with the Ummah, the script of their languages 
was changed from Arabic, first to Latin in 1928 and then to Cyrillic in 1941. 


Between 1926 and 1941, state control over religion was further increased. 
An attack was launched on all religious institutions to create a homogenous 
society by exterminating all customs, traditions and institutions which sustained 
diversity and pluralism. As Islam had an indigenous and deep-rooted influence 
in Trans Caucasia and Central Asia, a series of legislative measures were 
adopted to suppress this religion and its teligion-based practices to clear the 
way for the propagation of atheism. No believer could hold any position of 
power or teach in any educational institution, The system of religious marriage 
was declared invalid. The validity of each and every religious practice (such 
as fasts, prayers, Haj, circumcision) was questioned. In the name of the 
emancipation of women, a campaign was launched aimed at preventing women 
from socializing their children in the traditional Muslim way. All these 


campaigns, launched very tactfully, resulted in deepening the grim plight of 
the Muslim and the moribund existence of Islam. 


On the eve of the Second World War, Moscow suddenly stopped the 
anti-religious propaganda. The State denounced the excesses committed by 
the militant atheists against the believers. Stalin appealed to the believers to 
pray for the victory of the Soviet Union against Nazi Germany. During the 
years 1938 to 1944, several places of Muslim worship were restored to the 
believers. However, as soon as the war came to an end with the Soviet Union 
emerging victorious, the brutalities against the Muslims were resumed. 
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The post-Stalin period saw the reforms introduced by his successor 
Khrushchev, but these did not include any change in the anti-religious and 
particularly anti-Islamic policies. Islam continued to be considered as the 
most dangerous threat to the ideology of Marxism-Leninism. Besides, the 
Khrushchev reforms were half-hearted and personality-based with the rhetoric 
against Stalin not being matched by any corresponding action. In fact, during 
the Khrushchev era, the assault on Islam acquired a partisan and venomous 
character. The regime adopted even harsher measures to render observance 
of religion by Muslims difficult. Patronage was accorded to the official religious 
boards for keeping watch over the activities of underground religious Muslim 
organisations, and to caricature religious leaders and practices from the pulpit. 
This had the effect of undermining the credibility of official Islam and 
encouraging the independent folk tradition of Islam to flourish in the 
countryside. Henceforth, the centre of true Islamic activities shifted from 
mosques to chaikhannas (tea houses), mazars of saints, and the mausoleums 
of former Muslim rulers. 


With the ouster of Khrushchev, there was a temporary cessation of 
hostilities against religion. But an undercurrent of maleficence attitude 
continued to prevail. A survey conducted by Soviet scholars revealed that, 
despite a sharp-decline in the number of mosques and madressas, the number 
of Muslims remained the same. The anti-Islamic propaganda had failed to 
convince the broad masses of the Muslim people to give up their faith. 


Brezhnev persisted in pursuing the trend set by Khrushchev. He further’ 
reduced the number of mosques. The representatives of ‘official’ Islam, 
however, came to be regarded by the general mass of the Muslim people as 
agents of the communists because they neither showed any concen for the 
defence of Islam against the militant atheists nor cared to voice their grievances. 
Instead, they endorsed the policies of the Soviet regime which they felt were 
detrimental to their religious rights. As against this, the followers of unofficial 
Islam denounced the anti-Islamic propaganda, unethical practices (such as 
the consumption of alcohol, eating of pork, and loose morals), and the 
obstructions placed in the practice of their faith. Advocating the observance 
of Som and SalatT (fast and prayers), ‘unofficial’ Islam kept the Islamic spirit 
alive. Making the ‘Kishlaks’ the centre of their preaching, the representatives 
of ‘unofficial’ Islam succeeded in frustrating the designs of the Soviet system 
of wiping out the influence of Islam from Central Asia. 
am suffered from the handicap of non- 


availaibility of trained and qualified ulema and religious literature including 
copies of the Holy Quran. Furthermore, ‘unofficial’ Islam did not aan any 
financial or institutional support, instead the whole range of state authority 


Nevertheless, ‘unofficial’ Isl 
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was arrayed against it. It was therefore natural that distortions and un-Islamic 
traditions would seep into the consciousness of the people. Experts surmise 
that it will take years of sustained efforts to bring the Central Asian Muslims 
into the main stream of the Ummah. 


With the collapse of the Soviet Union, an empire built over four centuries 
disintegrated in a few short years. The Central Asian Republics (CARs) 
emerged from the debris of the old Soviet Union but these CARs had never in 
history existed as nation states. Their various people had, from time to time, 
formed part of loosely held dynastic dominions of tribal chieftans. The current 
ruling elites of the CARs comprise former communists who have close and 
intimate linkages with their counterparts in Russia. They have merely changed 
the communist names of their respective parties; otherwise, the source of 
power has remained the old communist cadres (though dissidence among 
their ranks is on the increase). The media, both print and electronic, is controlled 
by the state or the parties, and the impact on it of ‘glasnost’ has been minimal. 
The attitude of the Central Asian leaders towards the abortive August 199] 
coup in Moscow was equivocal. The reason for this equivocation lies partly 
in the fact that the structure of Central Asian society has remained pyramidical 
with an extremely weak or often non-existent middle class. Except in Tajikistan 
where an Islamic party has emerged, there are no organised parties in other 
republics which, in the forseeable future, can challenge the domination of the 
ruling elite. Certainly in Uzbekistan, there are some ethnic nationalist-oriented 
groups, such as BIRLIK and ERK, but they are still amorphous and do not 


have the kind of charismatic leadership that could unite and organise them at 
the republic much less at the regional level. 


Furthermore, with a view to neutralise and counter the influence of 
Islamic nationalist groups, the uling elites have themselves adopted the usage 
of ethno-nationalist and, to a lesser extent, Islamic mediums. To quote just a 
few instances: Uzbekistan President Islam Karimoy, on re-election, took the 
oath of allegiance to his country’s constitution by placing his hand on the 
Holy Quran. A number of new mosques are being built and locked, old ones 
being re-opened and renovated. Kirghizia’s capital has been changed from 
Frunze to Bishek. General M.V. Frunze who had been sent to Central Asia in 
1919 to re-establish Moscow’s control, is now projected as an adventurist 
colonizer instead of representative of the central communist government. In 

Turkmenistan, the regime has taken publicised steps to renovate some religious 
places. In all the five republics, the governments have announced the 
replacement of the Cyrillic script for their languages with the Arabic script 
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because the masses feel that the Cyrillic script is a symbol of Russian 
colonialism meant to Russify their culture. These and other populist measures 
have been adopted to project the nationalist image of the ruling elite. 


The questions then are: 


Will such populist measures help in forging unity and cooperation 
between various native nationalities in each republic as well as among the 
people of the different Central Asian Republics? 


Or will they contribute to the surge of Islamic revivalism and provide a 
fillip to Islamic fundamentalism that could eventually lead to a further 
balkanization of some if not all of the Central Asian Republics? 


No one can predict with any certainty what lies ahead for the Soviet 
Union’s former subjects in Central Asia, but trends point to the following. 


It is erroneous to assume that the population of Central Asia constitutes 
auniform mass of Muslims. The differences among the people of Central Asia 
are vast. Although most speak Turkic languages, these are not mutually 
intelligible, Turkmen and Uzbek being no closer to each other than Italian is to 
Spanish. The Tajiks speak Persian, an Indo-European language unrelated to 


Turkic. 


The influence of Islam varies from state to state, being deep and 
widespread in Tajikistan to extremely superficial and scattered in Kazakhistan 
and Kirghiza. In Uzbekistan, certain regions, such as, Samarkand and Bukhara 
© influence by Islamic fundamentalism whereas the 
y resist the change of their highly 
he probability of acceptance of the 
cannot be totally ruled out as, 
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Islamic idiom in politics, though remote, ca 
alongwith Azerbaijan and Tajikistan, Iran is likely to revive and deepen her 
cultural links with this region. In any case, with the liberalisation of religious 
and cultural policies, the tempo of religious fervour Is bound to grow because 
it also symbolises emancipation from the Russian/Soviet colonial yoke. The 
ruling elites in all the CARs will, therefore, adopt very cautious attitudes 
towards the religious susceptibilities and emotions of their people. pen 
they are unlikely to allow religion-based political parties to contest tor power. 


The presence of large and influential Russian minorities in their midst 
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The Kazakhs were, until recently, nomads. Their ancestors were 
converted to Islam nearly a thousand years later than were the people of the 
southern rim that had been part of the Iranian Sassanid empire. There were no 
cities, no great mosques, schools or libraries in the land of the Kazakhs. They 
had no learned clergy educated in Arabic and Persian classics. Islam sat 
lightly on them. The Sharia was not generally applied, with legal matters being 
settled largely through adat, custom. The Kazakhs were the first to experience 
the impact of Russia. Their culture was ill-prepared to resist Russian influence. 
In fact, the Kazakh intelligentsia came into being as a result of the absorption 
of Kazakh lands into the Russian empire and the introduction of the Kazakh 
tribal elite to Russian education. The vast plains where the Kazakhs roamed 
attracted Russian settlers who gradually equalled the Kazakhs in numbers. 
Stalin’s collectivisation and industrialisation were a disaster for the Kazakhs: 
one-third of the population starved to death, further increasing the ratio of 
non-Kazakhs to Kazakhs. Today, the Kazakhs area minority in their own land. 


Comparing this with the situation among the Uzbeks and the Tajiks their 
cities Tashkent, Samarkand and Bukhara were centres of Islamic learning. 
Persian was the native language of the Tajiks and the second language of 
many Uzbeks. Their mullahs knew Arabic and the qazis applied the Sharia in 
the courts. Their religious and cultural identity was strong and largely 
impervious to Russian influence. They lived in compact settlements and the 
Russians among them to this day constitute a minority. Thus, one should not 
expect the post-communist revival of Islam to take the same form or have the 
same effect in Kazakhstan as in Uzbekistan or Tajikistan. Unless 60 per cent of 
the population leaves the republic, Kazakhstan will not be an Islamic state. No 
matter what the official rhetoric, the Russian element will continue to exercise 
a decisive influence since they constitute not only a majority of the population 
but also a majority of the technological, bureaucratic and military elite. In fact, 


Kazakhstan is a special case and is not to is judged by the same standards or 
be confused with the other CARs. 


There can be no doubt that Islam is the single most important constituent 
in the cultural identity of the people of Central Asia. Islam has had a stronger 
hold on the masses of Central Asia than Orthodox Christianity has had on the 
Russians. This is due partly to the nature of Islam and partly to the relative 
isolation of the masses of Central Asian Muslims fromthe rest of the world. In 
every Muslim population in the former Soviet Union, however, educated classes 
have been to a great extent Westernised or rather de-Muslimized. A century 
or more of Russian rule has eroded uncritical faith in the clergy among 
bureaucrats, lawyers, doctors, scientists and academics, While they remain 
Muslims in a general cultural sense, they are not in sympathy with theocratic 
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politics. Many are entirely irreligious, some still remain Marxist because they 
have been so educated and because they have no other way of thinking 
about the world. 


Besides, Islam, and particularly fundamentalist Islam, is related to class. 
The lower a person Is on the socio-economic scale, the more that person is 
likely to be influenced by the fundamentalist clergy. It is in Uzbek and Tajik 
villages, among the tent-dwelling Turkmens, and among the urban lower 
classes that the Islam of the mullahs finds the Strongest response. Furthermore, 
the native population of Central Asia is overwhelmingly Sunni, and among 
the Sunnis secular power has had greater legitimacy than it has had among 
the Shias. The clergy, although important, has not had the influence or 
independent power it enjoys among the Shias of Iran or Lebanon for example. 
It is therefore unlikely that the CARs would turn into a theocracy of the 
Iranian type. This, however, does not mean that the influence of Islamic 
fundamentalism will not continue to grow and affect the daily life of the 
population. In some Central Asian towns, women can no longer go out in 
short dresses without risking insults or even rocks thrown by street urchins. 
The controversies about the alphabet, with the Westernizers advocating the 
abandoment of the Cyrillic alphabet in favour of the Latin and the traditionalists 
championing a return to the Arabic alphabet are significant: the choice of 
alphabet will influence the population’s access to certain types of literature, 
which in turn will influence the education of the masses, and determine their 
attitudes towards the revival or otherwise of Islamic fundamentalism. 


In sum, while dealing with the question of revival of Islam in Central 
Asia, the following factors distort the perception of this region: 


@ The monolithic or at least inadequately differentiated perception of 


Central Asia; 
© Anintense fixation on the “Islamic factor”; and 
The incorporation of this factor into an Islamophobic perception 
which allows “national rebirth” on the basis of Islam to be seenasa 
process directed against Russian (and Western) interests and not as 
a process which is natural for this region. 
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their Iranian background and disassociate themselves from their Turkish en- 
vironment. The relevant dividing lines, however, are less connected with lan- 
guage differences as with the age-old cultural differences between formerly 
nomadic and formerly settled people. 


The dividing line also relates to the relationship to Islam. Factors such 
as, whether people were Islamicised at an earlier or later stage, or whether the 
people were settled or nomadic, or whether or not they defied Russian 

” expansion with strong religious opposition, determine the varying forms of 
Muslim existence in Central Asia today. Thus, in relatively small Kirgiztan, 
there are considerable differences between the southern part of the regions 
(province of Osh in the Fergana Valley) with its numerous local places of 
pilgrimage and fervent religiousity, and the larger northern and eastern parts 
(near the Issyk Kul) which is much less influenced by strict Islamic norms. 
Furthermore, as in other parts of the Islamic world, Islam in Central Asia does 
not occur ina single and uniform ideological form but encompasses a spectrum 
ranging from the traditionalist to the modernist variants. It was not an exclusive 
focus on Islam which propelled the CARs on to the road of independent 
statehood: secular issues such as economic self-determination, environmental 
problems, language policy matters, etc. were given greater priority in the 
programmes of the people’s fronts and parties over the problem of religious 
identity, although the points of emphasis varied from one region to another. In 


Kazakhstan and Kirgiztan, Islam plays a minor role in social discourse than in 
Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. 


The fixation on a radical, ideologised and politicised Islam, analogous 
to developments in the Middle East, emerging in Central Asia has resulted in 
a great deal of confusion. A fter President Mutalibov was forced to yield to the 
opposition in Azerbaijan in 1992, the first interpretation was that there had 
been a coup by radical Islamic forces. When the Rahmon Nabiev regime began 
to destabilize in Tajikistan a short while later, it was seen as the beginning of 
the establishment of an Islamic state in that republic. When Kazakhstan kept 
open its power of disposal over strategic nuclear weapons, fear swept through 
the world at the idea of an Islamic state with strategic nuclear weapons. As 
seen above, Kazakhstan is a long, long way (if at all) from becoming the model 
of an Islamic state in which the entire political, social and economic order is 
based on Islamic legal norms. Such incorrect assessments of the situations in 
Central Asia equate Islamic renaissance with Islamic revolution. 


The point often ignored is that, for all the successor states of the former 
Soviet Union, the phenomenon of what can be described as “national rebirth” 
became the psychological point of departure for the assertion of their soverei8" 
status, It helped to mobilise the masses and to topple the old system, but t 
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the same time it sparked old and new inter-ethnic conflicts. The term “national 
rebirth” turned up in dozens of languages in the description of people’s fronts 
and other groups. In the Muslim regions of the USSR, Islam obviously provided 
3 cultural foundation for this rebirth, whose significance can only be understood 


ifthe extent to which Islamic institutions, culture and history in the Soviet 
ton Were fought, defamed or at least impeded is taken into consideration. 


Even in the reform period under Gorbachev the CPSU initially opted for 
ensified confrontation with Islam. This explains why the increased 
entation towards Islam by the people in the Central Asian region acquired 

great national-emancipatory importance after the liberalisation of religious 
y in the Soviet Union in 1988/1989. The national componentis significant, 
nce Islam mainly survived the onslaught of the earlier periods because it 
quated with “national tradition” and with the “heritage of the ancestors” 
ve population. The line of argument of the Islamists who are opposed 
onal identification and who call for an exclusive orientation to the 
znational religious community (the Umma), has in this respect an 


unfavourable starting point. 


During the past three years, a Jively construction and reconstruction of 
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the “truly Persian” and even to pre-Islamic elements. There is even a retention 
of the secularised achievements of the otherwise discredited Soviet period. 
The search for national identity by the Central Asian peoples is much more 
complicated than the many beats of the Islamic drum welcoming their 
independent status would suggest. 


The current crisis in Tajikistan is depicted as clear-cut conflict between the 
ruling forces and an Islamic opposition whose spillover effects can increase 
the risk ofa proliferation of Islamic fundamentalism in Central Asia which, in 
turn, could project a security threat to Russia. Already, some of the governments 
in the CARs are using this alleged threat to legitimise repressive policies at 
home and justify calls for international assistance from abroad. An 
“Islamophobia” has been whipped up both in Russia and the West. 


In actual fact, Tajikistan’s crisis is determined by numerous policital, 
ethnic, cultural, territorial and economic factors. The internecine war in 


Tajikistan is driven by a host of forces, dominant among them being the 
following: 


@ Old tribal animosities; 


© Poverty of the rural population (70 per cent of the total population) 
which is compounded by its profound attachment to the Islamic 
tradition; 

© High rates of unemployment (highest in the CIS); 

High rates of fertility (highest in the CIS); 

© Attempts by the former party elite (headed by former President 

Nabiev) to restore the Communist Party; and 

Awareness by Tajikistan’s rulers of the Tajiks’ common ties with 

neighbouring Afghanistan, of their linguistic and cultural links with 

Iran, and of the intensification of both the Islamic factor and anti- 


Western and anti-Russian attitudes under the influence of the Tajiks’ 
foreign kinsmen. 


These are only the primary factors, which combine to produce the continuing 
explosion in Tajikistan. Other factors, less visible on the surface, are nonethe- 
less important. Because Tajiks are from Persian-speaking Iranian stock, 
Tajikistan is the key beach-head for Iran which seeks to extend its influence 
across Central Asia. Political circles in Uzbekistan are firmly convinced that 
Iran is the source for both the idea of creating a Greater Tajikistan (an Islamic 
state uniting the people of Tajikistan with their fellow Tajiks in northern Af- 
ghanistan) as well as the weapons to realize that goal. If this goal gets put- 
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sued to its logical conclusion, then, considering the ethnic compositions of 
Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Afghanistan and the existence of minority en- 
claves of populations already complaining of discrimination and clamouring 
for secession, the explosion in this volatile region could be stronger and more 
widespread than anything that the Islamic factor could bring about. 


Islam has been drawn in as a factor but is not the main issue here. 
Admittedly, since 1990, parties have emerged, such as, the “Islamic Party of 
Rebirth”, which appeal supraregionally to all Muslims of the former Soviet 
Union, and whose declared aim is the establishment of an Islamic state. In 
Tajikistan, it also formed the main component of opposition against Nabiev, 
and was represented by a number of ministers in the coalition government in 
Dushambe. In their statements on the political perspectives of Islam, its 
representatives disassociated themselves from the theocracy in Iran, but they 
do have links with the Islamic movements in Saudi Arabia (the term “Wahabi” 
is now being increasingly heard), Pakistan (Jammaat-e-Islami) and other 
countries. Fundamentalist tendencies are also seen in groups in Uzbekistan 
who appear to be biding their time in non-violent pursuits of their goal so as 
not to provide any pretext for the further induction of armed forces from 
Russia. 


Despite this evidence of Islamic activities, these developments in Central 
Asia cannot be compared with the ideological eruptions which have taken 
place next door in the Arab world, especially since the lost war with Israel in 
1967. The feeling of lack of equality with the West, which represented one 
important psychological foundation for the success of Islamic preachers of 
salvation, has no equivalent in Central Asia. Since the failure of its military 
power in Afghanistan, the disintegrated Soviet empire did not pose a threat 
which could instil such a comparable crisis-ridden self-experience into the 
Muslims of Central Asia. For the time being at least, a mass movement for an 
Islamic state is not in sight in Central Asia, neither at the national nor at the 
transnational level. The real challenge is rooted in the overlapping and 
intermixing of a variety of problems and a combination of endogenous and 


external factors, not in Islam alone. 


To sum up, reports suggesting that the vital factor in Central Asia is 
rising Islamic ‘fundamentalism” and “fundamentalist” Islamic power, perhaps 
with Iranian or Saudi support, are not correct. Central Asia’s Islamic revival is 
an indigenous movement and more cultural than political. The region’s 
essential problem is that the Soviet collapse has left it with great aspirations 
but without political institutions for expressing them or a political framework 
within which to pursue them. The Islamic revival rises from the Central Asia’s 
most powerful aspiration: to assert the identities that Moscow suppressed for 
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decades. Mainly, the revival does not seek state power (there are exceptions, 
however); most people at the newly crowded mosques say they seek Islamic 
influence in government by electing “good Muslims” rather than by installing 
a theocracy. 


In 1991 and early 1992, Iran, Pakistan and Saudi Arabia sought to 
influence this revival. But their roles are new and, given that revived nationalist 
feelings also spring from Cental Asia’s own search for identity, their prospects 
are limited. But Islam’s revival has already sprouted grassroots political 
movements that will recruit the disaffected if the Central Asian governments 
fail to meet basic aspirations. Such movements now find mass support only in 
Tajikistan and the Fergana Valley which is divided among Kyrghiztan, Tajikistan 
and Uzbekistan. Tajikistan’s Islamic Renaissance Party mobilized thousands 
of people during anti-communist street demonstrations in as early as fall 1991 
and spring 1992. Central Asia’s most locally powerful movement is in the 
Fergana Valley, and in Uzbekistan’s Namangan area, “Adalat” has sought to 
enforce Sharia law in rural areas through religious remonstration, social 
pressure and sometimes brute intimidation. 


For now, secular rule is well-rooted in Central Asia. The Islamic 
movements suffer from splintered leadership and lack of institutions. But 
Islamic activists already challenge government in Fergana and Tajikistan. Ifa 
generation is left frustrated by a failure of the secular model, if economic 
dissatisfaction intensifies, and if the repainted bureaucracies of the CARs fail 
to respond to popular will or to mobilize support for policies, then five or may 
be ten years hence may permit the development of an institutional Islamic 
rival for power. Violence in Central Asia has so far generally occurred because 
of economic frustration coinciding with ethnic tensions: five or ten years 
hence, given the above conditions, it may well arise from religious militancy. 


In conclusion, it may be said that Central Asia is a cradle of Islam that 
squads of Soviet propagandists vainly tried to convert to athiesm. Not 
surprisingly, the aftermath is a welter of confusion. Islam is now encouraged, 
but Islamic parties are outlawed. Every Central Asian proudly calls himself a 
mussulman, but few have any but the briefest acquaintance with Muslim 
theology. Stories are legion of restaurant parties raising their vodka glasses to 
the local mosque, but no one has displayed his new-found, skin-deep faith 
with less fear than the Uzbek President, Islam Karimov. In October 1992, he 
closed a press conference on the occasion of the state visit to Tashkent by 


President Rabbani of Afghanistan with the words “we must now end because 
the time of prayer is approaching”. 


In Stalin’s years, and later under Khrushchev, mosques were shut down 
by the thousands, the muslim clergy was purged, and the Soviet state tried to 
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offer an alternative to Islam with universities of athiesm and a specially-written 
genre of anti-Muslim literature. Between these blitzes, to keep Central Asia on 
his side in World War II, Stalin had given ‘official Islam’ a place in communist 
society. The Mufti of Tashkent was given an office and a printing press. Here 
and in Bukhara, madressas were reopened to provide the remaining mosques 
with clergy. Friday prayers were permitted, but the Mufti knew his place in the 
communist hierarchy. On Moscow’s orders, he is reputed to have been issued 
a ‘fatwa’ banning pilgrimage to the Throne of Suleiman in Osh. 


‘Parallel Islam’, however, kept itself alive. The real work of keeping it 
alive was done by the Sufis. These mystic missionaries of the Naqshbandi 
sect, based in Bukhara, had earlier stirred up the Andizhan revolt against the 
Czarista in 1897, and provided the Basmachi movement with many ofits leaders 
some five years later. Sufi activity was secret, informal and most significant in 
the rural areas where all mosques had been shut down. The descendants of 
these Sufis are still around, and no doubt find a highly conducive environment 
for renewed activity. 


Central Asia’s current Islamic revival predates independence. By 1989, 
the state was sanctioning the reopening of mosques in the Fergana Valley in 
the hope of defusing anti-Communist unrest. With the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, successor regimes were fearful of rampant Islamic fundamentalism. 
Hence, the outlawing of the Islamic Renaissance Party everywhere except 
Tajikistan. In general, such fears are unfounded. Most Central Asian Muslims, 
including most Tajiks, are Sunnis. Unlike the Shias of Iran and the Ismailis of 
Badakshan, they have no religious leaders who claim descent from the Holy 
Prophet (pbuh). Their imams merely teach theology and lead them in prayer. 
The pillars of their creed are the five pillars of Islam. 


Even these are being remembered patchily and slowly. The sound of the 
azan is now heard from every mosque; mosques tend to be full for Friday 
prayers, but few pray five times a day. Religious education of young children 
at home is rare as parents are not versed in the reading of the Holy Book. 
Ramazan is religiously observed only by a minority although the Eid festival 
is celebrated with the gusto that comes with long draughts of vodka and 
copious quantities of meat. Alms to the poor are not yet widespread and the 
annual Haj can be afforded by a few. The easiest pillar to observe is the 
recitation of the Kalima, and this is catching on. There is no doubt that Central 
Asian Muslims will find their own middle ground between the traditional 
Islamic way of life and the Western mores that most find tempting. In the 
meantime, the leaderships will keep politics and religion apart, and are 
unanimous in rejecting an Iranian-style theocratic state. Even with hordes of 
foreign-sponsored missionaries descending upon the CARs, it will take a 
generation (or may be two) for religious Islam to make its full impact: when 
that happens, political Islam for state power cannot lag behind. 


@ 


XXVIT 


Revival of Ethno-Cultural Heritage in 
Contemporary Central Asia 


Relevance for India 
K. Warikoo, India 


The Central Asian Republics in the post-Soviet era, have witnessed a resurgence 
of ethno-cultural nationalism. Language, race and religion are seen as the symbols 
of new nationhood. Local writers, artists, and academics have been idealising 
local history and culture. Historians are busy projecting local heroes and reviving 
the memory of ‘forgotten martyrs’ as part of the process of reconstruction of 
local history and removing the distortions introduced during the Soviet period. 
Public squares, institutions and streets have been renamed after local leaders 
and personalities. Local languages have been declared as official languages, 


and the titular nationality in each Republic is seeking a dominant role in managing 
the affairs of the respective state. 


Though Uzbeks, Tajiks, Kyrgyzs and Turkmens form a definite majority 
in their respective States, yet the substantial presence of Slavic and other 
ethnic minority groups scattered in these Republics compounds the ethno- 
national problem in Central Asia. As such the process of national consolidation 


of Russians, Jews and Germans from the Central Asian Republics to Russia, 
Israel and Germany, 
immigration of ethnic Central Asians from abroad to their new ‘homeland’ has 


only helped in consolidating the position of titular nationalities in their 
respective Republics. 


There is an open acknowledgement, both at the official and public levels, 
about the important role of religion—Islam—in imparting spirituality and moral 
values to the people. Religious literature is being published and old mosques 
and shrines are being rebuilt and new Ones constructed in an effort to 
consolidate the national identity of Central Asian Republics on the basis of 
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indigenous Islamic heritage. Besides, sufficient coverage of local religious 
and cultural festivals and places is given in local media and TV. However, the 
local practice/perception of Islam is liberal as against the more conservative 
and fanatic precepts and practices in West and South Asia. For instance, in 
the 2500th anniversary celebrations of Bukhara and Khiva (in October 1997), 
which were inaugurated by President Karimov himself, all the dance and drama 
sequences were performed in the historic mosque complexes in Bukhara and 
Khiva. In his address, while inaugurating the celebrations at Bukhara on 19 
October 1997, Karimov described Bukhara as the ‘dome of Islam’. At the same 
time he traced the origin of Uzbek statehood to 2500 years ago, covering the 
old dynasties of Khorezm Shahs (seventh to first centuries B.c.), Kushans 
(first to fourth centuries a.p.), Samanids, Karakhanids, Timurids, Shaibanids, 
Ashtarkhanids and Mangits.' During this celebration, the contribution of 
Imam Bukhari, Al Termizi, Bahaudin Naqshband, Khwaja Ahmad Yassavi, Al 
Khorezmi, Al Beruni, Ibn Sena, Amir Timur, Ulugh Beg and other luminaries to 
the national culture and history of Uzbekistan was positively brought forth. 


There is a recognition, both at the official and grassroots levels, of the 
importance of Islam and its traditions for introducing the elements of religiosity, 
morality and ethical values among the Muslims of Central Asia, who remained 
subjected for about seventy years to the Soviet atheistic education and 
radically different socio-cultural values. To quote Islam Karimov, “Historical 
memory, restoration of an objective and truthful history of the nation, native 
territory, territory of the state is given an extremely important place in the 
revival and growth of national self consciousness and the national pride. We 
regard the revival of spiritual values as a natural process of the growth of 
national self-consciousness, of returning to the roots. The revival of the 
spiritual-religious foundation of the society, of Islamic culture, is an important 
step on the path to self-identification and restoration of the historical memory 
and historico-cultural identity”. 


Here one needs to be reminded that Central Asia has played a key role 
in the dissemination of Islamic culture in South Asia. During the Soviet period, 
the Muslims of Central Asia had made adjustments with the Soviet linguistic, 
cultural and religious allegiance. Young Muslims would join the Communist 
Party and yet remain firm believers and practise their religion privately. Now, 
in the post-independence era there is open observance of religious traditions 
and rituals including fasting during the month of Ramazan, performance of 
daily prayers, proliferation of mosques and madressa and large attendance at 
mosques and shrines during holy festivals. New generations of Central Asian 
Muslims are getting exposed to Islamic values, practices and theology in the 
madressa etc. A number of Nakshbandi and Wahabi madressa/networks are 
operating in Fergana. Inside Kazakhstan too, the rise of Islam is quite visible 
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in the south. Yassavi and other Muslim shrines have been rebuilt and these 
are thronged by many Kazakhs. There is a new feeling among the Kazakhs 
about the ill effects of the Vodka culture, which they ascribe to the Soviet 
‘colonial’ policy. That President Nazarbaev underlined the need for eradication 
of alcoholism and smoking, points to new social trends in Kazakhstan, 
Thousands of copies of the Holi Quran (translations in Kazakh/Russian) are 
being sold in Kazakhstan. 


As regards the problem of Islamic fundamentalism, it is perceived to be 
more in Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. And there is the possibility of its spillover 
to the south of Kazakhstan and the Osh/Jalalabad region of Kyrgyzstan. But 
the political leadership in the Central Asian states is fully alive to these threats 
to security and stability of these newly independent countries. No less a 
person than the President of Uzbekistan, Islam Karimov has identified Islamic 
fundamentalism, ethnic intolerance, drugs and arms trafficking and terrorism 
as the main challenges to the security and stability of independent Uzbekistan. 
Karimov has dilated upon the “deceptive attraction” of Islamic fundamentalist 
Wahabi ideology to a section of Muslims in Central Asia, stating that Wahabi 
slogans of strict observance of Islamic ethics, rejection of luxury, greed and 
corruption have found some acceptance at the social level. Drawing a clear 
distinction between the cultural and spiritual value of Islam and its misuse for 
gaining and exercising political power, President Karimov has, in unambiguous 
terms, rejected the ideas of “politicisation of Islam and Islamisation of politics”. 
He rightly concluded that islamic fundamentalism poses a threat to Uzbekistan, 
by seeking to disrupt stability, civil and inter-ethnic harmony, by discrediting 
democracy and secular polity, multi-ethnic and multi-religious society.* 


Conscious of this threat, President Islam Karimov has accorded priority 
to the revival of indigenous and historical cultural heritage, in order to pre- 
empt the promoters and practitionérs of Islamic politics. That Karimov has 
included pre-Islamic culture as part of the cultural heritage of Central Asia, is 
significant. He has acknowledged that the Muslims of Central Asia continue 
to revere-soil, air, water and the fire (the Sun), as was done at the time of 
Zoroastrianism and Buddhism’ and which continues to be the practice with 
millions of Indians. This js particularly important for strengthening Indo- 
Central Asian links on the basis of common historico-cultural heritage. Indian 
Archaeologists and historians need to do their bit in ensuring that the existing 


sites exemplifying these contacts are excavated, preserved and their results 
documented and disseminated. 


In Kazakhstan, the assertion of an ethno-cultural identity is marked by 
the parallel processes of changing demographic profile, state patronage to 
Kazakh language and culture, new priorities in educational policies, etc. For 
the first time in the last half century the Kazakhs have stopped being an ethnic 
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minority in Kazakhstan. The percentage of Kazakhs has increased from 39.7 
per cent in 1989 to 49 per cent in 1996-97. And in most of the oblasts, Kazakhs 
are now in absolute majority. The proportion of Russians has decreased from 
38 per cent in 1989 to 33 per cent in 1996. This change has been a result of 
higher birth rate among the Kazakhs, outmigration of Russians and immigration 
of Kazakhs from other countries. Between 1991 to 1996, 12,74,700 people, 
mostly Russians, followed by Germans and others, migrated out of Kazakhstan. 
Similarly, 1,50,000 ethnic Kazakhs immigrated to Kazakhstan from Mongolia 
(64,000), other CIS countries (70,000), Iran, Afghanistan, etc. The state has 
passed an Immigration Law to facilitate the return and settlement of ethnic 
Kazakhs from other countries. 


At the same time, there is serious concern in public and official circles 
over negative factors such as increasing rate of abortions, birth control 
measures, maternal and infant mortality, which adversely affect the population 
growth in Kazakhstan. So much so, President Nazarbaev voiced his concern 
over the alarming rate of some two lakh abortions per year and called for 
restoration of family values and ethics in his appeal. The government has now 
adopted the state programme, “Health Protection of Mothers and Children”. 
All these efforts are directed to increasing the demographic ratio of ethnic 
Kazakhs in Kazakhstan. It may be recalled that Kazakh intellectual circles and 
newspapers had forecast as early as December 1986, an increase in the 
population of Kazakhs upto 50 per cent by 2000 a.p. and a further rise upto 65 
to 70 per cent. Some Kazakhs have even proposed the adoption of bigamy 
law, in order to increase density of Kazakh population in Kazakhstan. That 
about 80 per cent of all Kazakhs live in Kazakhstan, imparts the requisite 
territorial homeland to the Kazakhs. 


Kazakh Language has been declared to be the state language. However, 
Russian has been retained as the language of inter-ethnic communication in 
deference to the aspirations of a large population of Slavs. As early as 1991, 
departments of intensive two to two-and-a-half years training of Kazakh 
language teaching were created in 16 universities in Kazakhstan. In 4,000 
schools, the Kazakh language is taught and in 2,000 schools both Kazakh and 
Russian languages are taught. Earlier in 1990 only 40 per cent Kazakhs had 
partial command of the Kazakh language. Now 75 per cent of Kazakhs speak 
and write Kazakh fluently. Language is seen as an important unifying factor to 
consolidate the ethno-national identity of independent Kazakhstan. 


President Nazarbaev told a press meet in late December 1996, “Learn 
Kazakh or at least teach your children, if you want to live in a Republic that 
continues to be stable”. Now Kazakh language has been included in every 
school’s curriculum. Even the legislative means have been introduced to 
propagate Kazakh language, culture and traditions. The language law which 
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came into force on 15 July 1997 made it obligatory for all TV companies 
(channels and stations) to offer at least 50 per cent programmes in the Kazakh 
language. Failure to do so would invite closure of the channel. 


Another important and far reaching feature of this language law is 
contained in Article 22 which stipulates employment for only those persons 
who know the Kazakh language. Since it evoked sharp reaction from non- 
Kazakh sections of the society, a compromise formula was worked out stating 
that this Article 22 will take effect for Kazakhs on | January 2001 and for non- 
Kazakhs on | January 2006. In any case, these steps have accelerated the 
process of consolidation and self-identification among the Kazakhs. According 
to a recent opinion poll, 95 per cent of the Kazakh respondents stated that 
they were conversant with the Kazakh language and 82 per cent could read it, 


As part of the process of ethno-cultural revivalism, Kazakh heroes and 
literatures are being honoured. The Hundred and Fiftieth anniversary of great 
Kazakh poet Abdi was celebrated in 1995. The following year in 1996, jubilee 
of the poet and singer Zhambol, was celebrated. In 1997, 100th anniversary of 
Mukhtar Auezov, the prominent Kazakh writer was celebrated. The state has 
devised a cultural policy aimed at the preservation and development of cultures 
of ethnic groups in Kazakhstan on the one hand, while seeking to develop a 
common Kazakhstani culture to facilitate inter-ethnic harmony and social 
balance. The leadership is acutely conscious of the tenuous state of inter- 
ethnic relations and has tightly recognised the principle of inviolability of the 
existing borders as the only means of maintaining stability, peace and security. 
Besides, the initial euphoria of Kazakhstan for Kazakhs has ebbed, and the 
recent policy statement of President Nazarbaev titled Kazakhslan-2030, also 
does not stress the special status of Kazakhs as the titular nationality. 
Kazakhstan presents a twin personality — one of Kazakh language and culture 
and the other of Russian language and culture, Consolidation of a national 
identity has to take place on the basis of Kazakhstani identity, encompassing 
the ethno-cultural, socio-economic and political aspirations of the two major 
nationalities — the Kazakhs and the Russians. 


On its part, Kyrgyzstan has laid special emphasis on the projection of 
Manas as the national hero of the country. The thousand years’ anniversary 
of this famous Kyrgyz epic was celebrated in 1995 and special editions of this 
epic were brought out to commemorate the occasion. Simultaneously, the 
National Centre of Manas Studies was established in the Kyrgyz Academy of 
Sciences. Also a big museum was set up in Talas. Now Manas is being taught 
in schools, colleges and universities as a special ‘40 hours a year’ course of 
study. Manas has become the symbol of national identity, history and common 
cultural heritage, and is being projected as a means consolidating the national 
unity of the people of Kyrgyzstan. That Manas has been translated into Hindi 
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is a matter of gratification, particularly so because the Kyrgyz academics and 
literateurs greatly admire Indian heroes from the Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
comparing them to their hero from the Manas. The Kyrgyz specialists trace 
the origin of the word manas to India. In fact Academician Musaev. holding 
the Chair of Manas Studies at the Kyrgyz Academy of Sciences showed mea 
copy of Ramcharit Manas to score his point. One found that the Kyrgyz 
academician and literatteurs cherish a deep consciousness and admiration for 
the Indian heroes from the Ramayana. 


Each Central Asian state is thus seeking to revive its history and distinct 
ethno-cultural heritage as a means of preserving and consolidating its national 
identity and sovereignty. There is a deep-rooted urge for shaping a identity 
on the basis of the historical and cultural heritage of each state. Since 
aggressive assertion of cultural nationalism and its excessive identification 
with race and religion has the potential to disrupt the process of national 
consolidation in the Central Asian Republics, there is a growing realisation 
among the Central Asian political and intellectual circles about the need for 
harmonising of inter-ethnic relations. 


Rise of Islamic extremism, trans-border terrorism, drugs and arms 
smuggling, continuing strife and Taliban atrocities on ethnic minorities in 
Afghanistan have blunted the appeal of Islamic fundamentalism and its politics 
in Central Asia. President Karimov of Uzbekistan has openly spelt out his position 
against the ‘politicisation of Islam’. The accuracy of Karimov’s diagnosis of the 
challenges in Central Asia, is borne out by the experience in India, which has 
been bearing the brunt of trans-border terrorism and influx of arms. 


The Central Asian experience in strengthening national identity by 
infusing national pride and reviving traditional historico-cultural legacy, and 
also preserving indigenous social ethics and family norms, is quite relevant to 
India which needs to revive its own rich and indigenous historico-cultural 
heritage and ethical values instead of adopting Western ideologies and social 
and family norms, particularly among the young generations of Indians. 
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Culture, Society and Politics in Central Asia 


J.N. Dixit, India 


As we discuss Culture, Society and Politics in Central Asia, certain realities 
transcending the more contemporary historical trends affecting Central Asia 
since the middle of the 19th Century, have to be taken note of. First, that the 
present nation-states constituting Central Asian Region, stretching from 
Turkmenistan to Kazakhstan are the creation of Imperial impulses and political 
cross-currents which characterised the region since the second decade of the 
19th century till 1991, when the Soviet Union collapsed. Second, civil societies 
in the Central Asian Republics are engaged in the complex exercise of re- 
structuring their national identities, trying to re-concile the three undercurrents 
of their existence, namely, their pre-19th Century smaller socio-cultural national 
identities, the more contemporary identities which they have acquired under 
the Russian and then the Soviet influence, and the third, their identity as it has 
emerged after the disintegration of the Soviet Union wherein the contradictions 
between their Islamic-Turkic sense of self and modern socio-cultural impulses, 
have to be reconciled. It is in this background that we have to examine the 
Culture, Society and Politics in Central Asia. 


The five Central Asian Republics of Kazakhstan, Kirgyzstan, Uzbekistan, 
Tadjikistan and Turkmenistan are all going through a period of transition and 
ferment. Despite breaking away from the Soviet Union, their power structures 
are still dominated by personalities and cadres of the previous Communist 
regimes which have assumed new national identities. The new Constitutions 
all provide for a presidential form of government. The council of ministers, 
legislatures and judiciary have only a secondary role. None of these countries 
has a vigorous press. Though other political parties are allowed to function, 
dissent is not allowed beyond a threshold determined by the governments in 


these countries. Democracy and democratic institutions will take root only 
gradually. 


The standard of living and income levels are higher than in developing 
countries in Africa and South Asia, but none of the societies here has a 
professional urbanised middle-class of sufficient size to make an impact on 
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the political and economic processes, giving them a democratic or competitive 
orientation. All the countries are privatising their economies. They welcome 
external participation in and inputs into their economies in terms of manpower, 
technology and investment. However, the foundation of their economic system 
and industry is Soviet and that has made the process of economic restructuring 
and reform slow. The Soviet economic system was centralised and the 
industrial, fiscal and infrastructural activities in the Central Asian Republics 
were a sort of confederational arrangement providing inputs to the mainland 
Russian Federation. The efforts at economic demonetisation are turning out 
to be difficult because there has been an emigration of experienced and 
competent managers, technicians, engineers and other professionals of 
Russian origin. The vacuum in manpower resources cannot be filled adequately 
by local personnel. Still these countries are considered an attractive economic 
proposition by the industrially advanced Western countries as well as by 
South Korea, China, Turkey and Iran. But this has generated Russian 
apprehension at being marginalised and effort at reinvolvement in the 
economies and political processes in these countries. 


But it would be wrong to perceive the collective socio-political identity 
of these countries in an omnibus manner under the label of Central Asia. Two 
ethno-cultural undercurrents have introduced a contradiction about their 
identity amongst the people of Central Asian countries. There is the overarching 
Turkik ethnic identity covering these peoples and also the overarching religious 
linkages of Islam which interconnects them. These factors of unity, however, 
are challenged by diversity in language, cultures and the socio-cultural 
behaviour pattern of different peoples inhabiting the region. The phenomenon 
is made more complex by the impact that the Soviet connection or Russian 
connection has had on these peoples over the last seventy years. All the five 
nations are also grappling with the problem of national identities in pluralistic 


civil societies. 


Islam could have been a unifying factor, but it is perceived as dangerous 
because an Islamic identity may erode the prevalent territorial integrity. 
Language and ethnicity could be contributing factor, but they have to be 
utilised in a manner which does not create dissensions in the pluralistic societies 


which all the Central Asian Republics are. While there is revival of Islamic 


thought in all these countries, the leadership does not wish Islam to become 
a dominant factor because it might reverse the modemity acquired over the 
last seventy years. 

There is not only a general desire on the part of these countries to 
distance themselves from Russia, but also an awareness that Russian influence 
will have to be accepted as part of life. The geographical location of each one 
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of these countries results in important nuances. Kazakhstan, with China and 
Russia as direct neighbours, has a deep interest in involving the US and other 
Western countries in its economic development and has developed a finely- 
tuned approach to all the three superpowers. Uzbekistan, without a direct 
border with Russia, is more assertive about delinking its country from the 
Russians to the extent possible and is keen to have close relations with the US 
and also with Sunni Muslim countries like Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. 
Kyrghystan being small both in terms of size and population and with a 
historical memory of having been created by Stalin is worried about its existence 
in the face of the overwhelming presence of Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. 
Tajikistan and Turkemenistan are subject to the pressure of foreign policies 
and critical developments in Iran, Azerbaijan and Afghanistan. 


These complexities of regional politics and economic requirements have 
resulted in most of the Central Asian countries adopting the following policy 
stances. 


(1) They are all involved in the partnership for peace and arrangements 
with NATO. 

(2) There is a strong emphasis on existing national boundaries being 
respected and their territorial integrities not being challenged. They 
have offered to create a standing peace-keeping force of the strength 
ofa little over a battalion for UN peace-keeping operations. 

(3) They are all fully supportive of the moves for non-proliferation, com- 
prehensive test ban treaties etc. initiated by the five nuclear weapon 
powers. The authorities in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan have con- 
firmed that all nuclear weapons, strategic and tactical, which were on 
location with them have either been removed to Russia or remain 
under strict control of the Russian authorities. 


Pakistan and Saudi Arabia along with Iran, are engaged in increasing 
their influence in this region through the instrumentality of Islam. The Prime 
Ministers and Presidents of Pakistan have been paying frequent visits to all 
the Central Asian Republics. Pakistan has diplomatic relations with all of them 
and despite its own economic Constraints, is getting involved in the economies 
of these countries. Pakistan is also actively engaged in assisting these 
countries in the spheres of health, education and religious instruction, and 
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enthusiastically responding to suggestions for regional security 
arrangements—one of its objectives being to balance of Iran’s role in the 
region and to exclude India from such arrangements to the extent possible. 


Pakistan has been assiduously advocating the view to these countries 
that their vision for inter-Asian relationships should have a geographical limit 
stopping at Pakistan’s borders with India. Their argument is that the region 
stretching from Pakistan to Turkey and Kazakhstan to Iran and Gulf is a 
logically integrated strategic and security region. It is obvious that if Pakistan 
becomes a partner in such security arrangements to the exclusion of India, 
Russia and China, it will become the dominant military entity in any such sub- 
regional arrangements. It is very likely that Pakistan will have the support of 
the United States in this diplomatic and strategic exercise. 


Of direct concern to India is also the efforts by Pakistan to use the card 
of Pan-Islamism to influence the Central Asian countries on Indo-Pakistan 
issues. The Presidents of these Central Asian Republics have all visited 
Pakistan over the last four years and, except for President Akajev of 
Kyrghyztan, all the others have been ambiguous and vaguely supportive of 
Pakistan on Indo-Pakistan issues. Akajev is the only one who has advised 
Pakistan to deal with Indo-Pakistan issues in a bilateral framework. These 
facts have to kept in mind regardless of whatever assurances might have been 
given to us by these countries on Indo-Pakistan relations. 


As far as peoples of these countries are concerned, they feel attracted 
to the Islamic connection with Pakistan, but at the same time their interaction 
with India over the seventy years of the Soviet connection has left a positive 
attitude of friendship towards India. There is an awareness about the long, 
cultural, linguistic and literary connections with India. But if we do not nurture 
this with responsive action, the Islamic advocacies of Pakistan can submerge 
this undercurrent of goodwill and friendship. 


India had made a purposeful beginning in establishing relations with all 
the Central Asian countries from 1992 onwards. Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao had visited four out of five Central Asian nations all of whose leaders 
have visited New Delhi. We have adopted joint declarations with each of 
these countries embodying guiding principles of bilateral relations. We have 
signed a series of bilateral cooperation agreements with them for economic, 
commercial, political, technological and cultural exchanges. We have come to 
arrangements with Iran and Russia for obtaining transit facilities through their 
territories for commercial and economic contacts with the Republics. The 
recent establishment of railway connections between Iran and Turkmenistan, 
and the agreement between these two nations and India provides additional 
overland linkage for us to Central Asia. We have also offered credits to these 
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countries to facilitate the export of Indian goods which they require. The 
Government of India, in collaboration with the governments of these countries, 
has provided the necessary framework and facilities for interaction between 
the private sectors and the economies of Central Asian countries and India. 
We also have active cultural centres in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan. 


Despite all these macro-level policy initiatives taken by us, they have 
not been translated into meaningful programmes or projects. India’s political 
influence, economic and technological presence and cultural impact in these 
countries is not of any significance so far. Compared to us, other Asian 
countries like, Japan, Korea, Iran, Pakistan and Turkey, have established wider 
contacts and wield greater influence. The dynamic and active involvement of 
the United States, other industrially advanced countries, Russia and China, 
needs no repetition. 


Asa consequence at the working level in the foreign offices and economic 
ministries of these countries, there is an impression that India is not really 
interested in Central Asia. And that, given India’s resources constraints and 
the orientation ofits foreign policy, India does not have any focussed attention 
on Central Asia. These views are articulated, politely but firmly, by government 
officials as well as academicians and journalists. 


Despite this many officials and political observers in Uzbekistan, 
Kazakhstan and Kyrghyztan continue to indicate that they are interested in 
strengthening Central Asia’s relations with India. In their view, India could be 
a balancing factor in their relations with other large powers, China, Russia and 
the US. And that India would counter Islamic extremism backed by Pakistan 
and Saudi Arabia and even Iran in their respective countries. They also felt 
that India becoming a partner or at least an active observer in regional security 
arrangements which they are trying to organise, would provide equilibrium 
and ensure stability in the region. They would like India to take more active 
interest in normalising the situation in Afghanistan and in preventing instability 
in Tajikistan. 


Some general assessments and recommendations about structuring our 
relations with Central Asian countries in the above context are: 


(a) We have to undertake an attitudinal change towards Central Asia. 
We must, as we have focussed attention on ASEAN, perceive the 
Central Asian countries as an integral part of India’s neighbour- 
hood. Our policies towards Central Asia should be predicated on the 
perception that multi-faceted relations with Central Asia are essen- 
tial for the security and stability of the integrated strategic region 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
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extending from the northern limits of the Central Asian Republics to 
the southern extremities of the South Asian region. 

We must be more active in associating with new economic coopera- 
tion and regional security arrangements which are being initiated by 
the Central Asian Republics. 

We must actively pursue the establishment of economic technologi- 
cal and defence supplies cooperation with these countries, 

We nitust back up this effort by substantive programmes and projects 
of educational, cultural and scientific and technological coopera- 
tion. 

We should establish direct civil aviation contacts with Kazakhstan 
and Uzbekistan. 
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conservation areas, spawning grounds and migratory ways. It seems necessary 
to create an international fund in which oil companies may also participate. 
While such participation will earn the oil prospecting corporations — criticized 
for causing environmental damage — a better image, the establishment ofa 
fund may help finance some measures for a rational use of Caspian riches. In 
the meantime, in order to make up for the losses of the commercially valuable 
fish, it seems necessary to apply an embargo on sturgeon catching. 


Another ecological problem is that the water level of the Caspian is 
steadily rising, and is flooding the coasts of Kalmykia (Russian Federation) 
and Azerbaijan. A few hundred kilometres of coastline may well be submerged. 
The rise is on account of previous decisions to stop the decrease in the level 
of the sea. The area of the Caspian had fallen by over 30,000 sq. km between 
the years 1930 and 1952. It was calculated in the early 1970s that the water 
level would diminish by two meters in the year 2000. Hence, a technical response 
was thought to be necessary. One of the far-reaching consequences of remedial 
action, however, was rise in the level of the Caspian, which may be 25 meters 
by the year 2010. Parts of Azerbaijan’s coastline, including the platforms in 
the port of Baku and the government buildings situated behind run the risk of 
flooding. 


The main reason for the fall was the reduction in supply by rivers feeding 
the sea. Rivers Volga, Emba, Ural and Terek supplied eight per cent of the 
annual water that flowed into the Caspian. The water level of Kara Boghaz Gol 
(The Black Waterway Lake in Turkish), which is actually a Caspian gulf within 
the Turkmen territory, being four meters below the level of Caspian, the latter 
had to divert some of its waters to balance that adjacent gulf in the east. 
Moreover, some of the Caspian water was also drained by the Aral Sea, the 
two having an underground connection. A project, developed in the 1970s, 
regulated the flow of water into the Kara Boghaz gulf and prevented the flow 
into the Aral Sea. In addition, the existence of dams, reservoirs, and hydro- 
electric installations on the Volga, the greatest supplier to the Caspian, also 
had a reducing effect on the volume of water. 


The Caspian Sea is polluted with industrial waste that via the flows in 
Volga as well as the prospecting and the extraction of hydrocarbon deposits. 
It also poses the problems of rising water levels and a priority clash between 
“oil or fish”. Continuing pollution will further destroy the fish, eliminating a 
source of nutrition, and employment for the millions of people living on the 
Caspian coast. The exacerbation of the problem may, in turn, cause reaction 
towards the countries from where the oil companies come. This reaction may 
occur sooner if the oil companies fail to participate in a fund aimed at 
challenging the problems of the Caspian. Even if there is an embargo on 
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catching certain species of fish, new questions may rise in terms of enforcing 
it. While the formation of navies may diminish banned activities, the mere 
existence of flotillas may increase the risk of armed conflicts. One solution 
connected with the rise of the Caspian water level may be to re-establish the 
underground channel with the Aral Sea, thus, also contributing to the latter’s 
development. The Caspian is flooding because of too much water and the 
Aral Sea is shrinking due to too little water. 
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Culture of the Third Millennium 


Auezoy Murat Mokhtarovich, Kazakhstan 


It was not very long ago under conditions of a totalitarian system, when it 
seemed enough that one should get away from the bounds, prescribed and 
encouraged for the sake of comprehension, in order to feel a kind of 
fulfilment of one’s civic and patriotic duty. We used to study and describe 
our past. With enthusiasm we translated the literature and philosophy of 
nations which have travelled the road of decolonization and national self- 
affirmation. A deliberate choice was behind all this. The alternativeness of 
our intellectual searches flowed from our desire to get away from the dictates 
of an alien time. 


And now, as we savour the experience of independence, we understand 
that moving away is simply a step towards freedom. In restoring the past in 
our memory, in uncovering forbidden subjects, we often fall into the 
individualism of the national versions of history, losing sight of its true 
dimensions and integral nature. Meanwhile freedom is incompatible with giving 
events an interpretation and mythology—these being usual trophies of 
consciousness at the stage of “moving away”. Freedom is gained—and 
today we feel it with a special keenness—only in a “returning”, in a serious 
open dialogue taking into account all the factors that determine our life. 


Is there any need to say how natural in this situation is the resurgence 
of the ideals of real culture which, by definition, survives destruction, 
disintegration, blindness caused by personal, social or national egoism. 


One of the most cruel deficiences of our common reality is a deficit of 
ideas and means that harmonize yearnings of the Eurasian peoples. Culture, 
with its centuries-old, multinational experience, with its profoundly rich store 
of resources accessible to it and to it alone, can help to overcome this 
deficiency. And this will happen if the creation of a positive alternative to 
what all of us have come across becomes the conscious aim of people imbued 


with real culture. 
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In the middle of the first millenium s.c., in the territory of the Eurasian 
subcontinent some events took place which determined the course of world 
history for many centuries. Taking into account the grandiose range of spiritual 
movements of that period, K. Jaspers calls it an “axial epoch”. People like 
Confucius and Lao Tse in China, Buddha in India, Zaratustra in Persia, and the 
Palestinian prophets such as of Moses became symbols of world religions 
and great spiritual systems. 


Now it is clear that the main feature of the “axial epoch” was the 
ideological arrangement of relations between the settled agricultural and horse- 
nomadic civilizations. 


Not only in the context of religion but in the philosophy and artistic 
consciousness of Eurasian nations of the “axial epoch” the interaction between 
the world of nomads and settlers occupies a central place. 


For example, in the “Non-Nevian” version of “The Epos about 
Gilgamesh”, which belongs to the seventh to sixth centuries B.c., one can see 
how eloquent is the grief on the disintegration of the brotherhood of two 
elements — the nomad’s camp and the settled life personified in the characters 
of Enkidu and Gilgamesh. 


Ancient Greece was also involved in the orbit of passions of ethnic and 
cultural relations, which were unprecedented in scope and intensity. In the 
fifth century 8.c. not only Herodotus confidently operated the information on 
“Scythians” but Socrates freely and easily introduced the example of the 
Scythians in the “Dialogue about Bravery”. A little earlier, Homer in the 
description of Odysseus’ actions in the shepherd’s world Polyphema tries to 
reconcile the extremes and alleviate contradictions. And the brightest 
confirmation of it is that the spiritual activity in Greece, Babylonia, Turan, 
India, and China in the middle of the first millennium B.c. was not only marked 
by a real outburst of intellectual energy but was also characterised by high 
ethics of artistic consciousness bequeathed for all times. 


Homer and the creators of the “ninevian” version of the “Epos about 
Gilgamesh” in an atmosphere of total opposition of the nations of the “axial 
epoch” managed to find a universal formula of humanism and peace making. 
In the context of their works any war is perceived asa fraticidal one, as a tragic 
event. This topic appears not once but many, many time’s in the masterpieces 
of world literature — in the Russian “The Song of Igor’s Campaign”, in the 


poetry of “The Weaver from Benares” by Kabir, in “The Words of Edification” 
by the Kazakh Abai and many others. 


In fact, the events of the middle of the first millennium B.c. had far- 
reaching consequences for the whole subcontinent. The philosophical and 
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religious ideas of the “axial epoch” laid the foundation of the subsequent 
development of worid culture. This heritage includes the lessons of 
peacemaking and ascent towards the truth. It is our common heritage. 


The feeling of participation by each one of us through our respective 
nations in the primogeniture of Eurasian spiritual values conveys a special 
responsibility for the future. This includes the state of nature which nowhere 
in the world has experienced such violence and destruction as in our continent 
and today lies crippled like a wounded bird. 


In the language of the mountain Altai people, nature is called 
“Arbuteken” which is translated as “perfectly created”. Will it be possible to 
save the “perfectly created” for the third millenium if in China the ecological 
consciousness is segmented as before, and the perishing Aral Sea or 
Chernobyl remain practical problems confined to specific regions? 


For culture as well nature, barriers, artificial obstacles, as well as ethnic, 
state and regional isolationism is ruinous. In the history of the Eurasian 
subcontinent there was at one time a good system of stable commercial- 
economic and cultural contacts. Over two millennia the Great Silk Road 
facilitated the transportation of goods, ideas and information by sea and land 
across great territories from the ports of Japan, India, South-Eastern Asia to 
Rotterdam, Paris and Rome. But roads are like flowers. They choke and die in 
the container packages of strictly enforced borders. The border agreements 
between the Russian Empire and China, Iran and Turkey cut the ancient artery 
which has led to the desolation of cities that were prosperous once, and to the 
decadence of their culture. 


The politicised regulation of borders works against real culture. That is 
why the territory of Central Asian states should be considered a port of 
registration — nothing more! — that is being strengthened in the free movement 
of Eurasian thought. But it has to plough the space of the Eurasian 
subcontinent within its real geographic and historic ranges. A possible result 
of such a reorientation of our ideas about the Eurasian space and time could 
become the deliverance of the Eurasian idea, conceived at the beginning of 
the century by noble people, from the probability of its being used to create 
new empires. 


@ 


XXVI 


Cultural Evolution of Islam in Central Asia 
Impact on Society and Politics 


Ross Masood Husain, Pakistan 


The existence of Islam in Central Asia pre-dates the establishment and 
evolution of the Russian state. Its roots in Azerbaijan and Deghestan go back 
to the middle of the seventh century to the time of the caliphate of Hazrat 
Umar Ibn al-Khattab. After the spread of Islam in Mavarannahr (or, Central 
Asia), the towns of Samarkand, Bukhara, Shash, Termez, Korezm, Merv, 
Khojent, Uzghent and Nisa became famous for Islamic culture and as seats of 


Islamic learning. Central Asia produced several scholars and u/ema of world 
repute. 


On the eve of the Russian conquest, Islam was concentrated mainly in 
the following three regions: 


@ Central Asia, 
© North Caucasia and Eastern Transcaucasia, and 
@ Middle Volga region and southern Urals. 


The earliest contact between Russians and Muslims was in the Volga region, 
and the earliest gains were also in this region. The Russian offensive began 
with the annexation of Kazan (1552), Astrakhan (1556), Khanate of Crimea 
(1771), with the last being totally annexed by 1783. In the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, the Russian drive towards Caucasia began which caused na- 
tive Muslims to flee into the neighbouring mountain regions. The last Muslim 
stronghold to be annexed was Turkestan which was divided into the three 
Khanates of Khiva, Bukhara and Kokand. The first two were reduced to pro- 


tectorates in 1868 and 1878 respectively and the last was liquidated and ab- 
sorbed into the Tsarist Empire in 1875. 


The ruling principle of Tsarist policy in the conquered territories followed 
three general lines: 


(a) liquidation of the native governing class which was physically de- 


stroyed, deprived of feudal rights, dispossessed of its property and 
altogether ruined; 
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(b) campaign against Islam and anything Islamic; and 
(c) Russification. 


Muslims in Tsarist Russia underwent unprecedented persecution and op- 
pression. Mosques were destroyed or used for non-religious purposes. 
Mullahs were liquidated or imprisoned. Muslim were discriminated against in 
every field. Islam was considered a mortal enemy because of strong resist- 
ance involving several rebellions inspired and led by Muslim religious lead- 
ers. While these rebellions could not succeed because of superior Russian 
firepower, reform movements led by the Jadidists (Modernists) and the 
Qadimists (Traditionalists) made great strides. The Jadidists successfully re- 
sisted the policy of Russification and the proselytisation of Muslims to Chris- 
tianity. To unite the Muslim masses, the Jaddists organised the All-Russian 
Muslim Congress. Their efforts to start a freedom movement was cut short by 
the October Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. 


The native Muslims of Central Asia were silent spectators of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. The local Russian Communist Party, which announced 
the change in Tashkent, continued to consider Muslims as their sworn enemies. 
As the country slided into civil war, the Central communist leaders had no 
control over the Russian Communists in Central Asia (and Caucasia) with the 
result that, for the first two years after the Bolshevik Revolution, the local 
communists played havoc in Central Asia, destroying mosques and madressas 
at will and generally humiliating the Muslims (in particular, Muslim women). 
Operating from the Urda (Military District) of Tashkent, they let loose a reign 
of terror which gave rise to a guerrilla type resistance by the natives. The 
Basmachi movement continued for well over a decade after the October 
Revolution. 


In the beginning, the Central communist leaders sought the cooperation 
of Muslims by publicly promising to remove restrictions/disabilities on coming 
to power (Declaration by Lenin addressed to the All Toiling Russian Muslims 
on 24 November 1917), but several approaches by the native Muslims to the 
Central Communist Government (through the Autonomous Government of 
Kokand) in 1918 against violations of their rights by the local communists 
brought forth only ideological admonitions but no ground redressal of . 
grievances. 


Between 1919 and 1925, the Bolsheviks tried to coopt the Jadidists into 
Soviet power. Their purpose was to lure the Muslims into the fold of the Party 
with a view to consolidate power. Once power had been consolidated, the 
onslaught against the Muslims was renewed at an alarming pace. Besides the 
destruction/closure of mosques and madressas, properties of Auqaf were 
confiscated, Sharia courts were abolished believers were hounded or killed, 
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transmission of religious teachings and instruction was banned, import of 
religious literature stopped, and spiritual links with the rest of the Islamic 
world cut. Even the Jadidist leaders, who had been coopted earlier, were not 
spared. Faizullah Khoja, first Prime Minister of Uzbekistan and Akmal Ikram, 
Secretary of the Uzbek Communist Party were executed in 1938, and a similar 
fate befell the Muslim leaders of Turkemenistan, Tajikistan, Kirghizia and 
Kazakhstan. 


The Soviet system went further in the attempt to decimate Islam. The 
Emirate of Bukhara and the Khanate of Khiva were subdued by the Red Army 
first as People’s Republics, and later absorbed in Soviet Turkestan which was 
reorganised on the basis of ethnic-nationality despite stiff resistance by the 
Jadidists in 1924 through the National Delimitation Plan (which was the 
communist version of the imperial policy of divide and rule, and which has 
over the decades sowed and nursed the seeds of inter-ethnic conflict among 
the Muslims of Central Asia). The present political map of Cental Asia is the 
product of the Soviet Commissarat of Nationalities headed by Josef Stalin 
himself. And, finally, to cut off the Muslims of Soviet Russia from their cultural 
heritage and religious bonds with the Ummah, the script of their languages 
was changed from Arabic, first to Latin in 1928 and then to Cyrillic in 1941. 


Between 1926 and 1941, state control over religion was further increased. 
An attack was launched on all religious institutions to create a homogenous 
society by exterminating all customs, traditions and institutions which sustained 
diversity and pluralism. As Islam had an indigenous and deep-rooted influence 
in Trans Caucasia and Central Asia, a series of legislative measures were 
adopted to suppress this religion and its religion-based practices to clear the 
way for the propagation of atheism. No believer could hold any position of 
power or teach in any educational institution. The system of religious marriage 
was declared invalid. The validity of each and every religious practice (such 
as fasts, prayers, Haj, circumcision) was questioned. In the name of the 
emancipation of women, a campaign was launched aimed at preventing women 
from socializing their children in the traditional Muslim way. All these 


campaigns, launched very tactfully, resulted in deepening the grim plight of 
the Muslim and the moribund existence of Islam. 


On the eve of the Second World War, Moscow suddenly stopped the 
anti-religious propaganda. The state denounced the excesses committed by 
the militant atheists against the believers, Stalin appealed to the believers to 
pray for the victory of the Soviet Union against Nazi Germany. During the 
years 1938 to 1944, several places of Muslim worship were restored to the 
believers. However, as soon as the war came to an end with the Soviet Union 
emerging victorious, the brutalities against the Muslims were resumed. 
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The post-Stalin period saw the reforms introduced by his successor 
Khrushchev, but these did not include any change in the anti-religious and 
particularly anti-Islamic policies. Islam continued to be considered as the 
most dangerous threat to the ideology of Marxism-Leninism. Besides, the 
Khrushchev reforms were half-hearted and personality-based with the rhetoric 
against Stalin not being matched by any corresponding action. In fact, during 
the Khrushchev era, the assault on Islam acquired a partisan and venomous 
character. The regime adopted even harsher measures to render observance 
of religion by Muslims difficult. Patronage was accorded to the official religious 
boards for keeping watch over the activities of underground religious Muslim 
organisations, and to caricature religious leaders and practices from the pulpit. 
This had the effect of undermining the credibility of official Islam and 
encouraging the independent folk tradition of Islam to flourish in the 
countryside. Henceforth, the centre of true Islamic activities shifted from 
mosques to chaikhannas (tea houses), mazars of saints, and the mausoleums 
of former Muslim rulers. 


With the ouster of Khrushchev, there was a temporary cessation of 
hostilities against religion. But an undercurrent of maleficence attitude 
continued to prevail. A survey conducted by Soviet scholars revealed that, 
despite a sharp decline in the number of mosques and madressas, the number 
of Muslims remained the same. The anti-Islamic propaganda had failed to 
convince the broad masses of the Muslim people to give up their faith. 


Brezhnev persisted in pursuing the trend set by Khrushchev. He further 
reduced the number of mosques. The representatives of ‘official’ Islam, 
however, came to be regarded by the general mass of the Muslim people as 
agents of the communists because they neither showed any concern for the 
defence of Islam against the militant atheists nor cared to voice their grievances. 
Instead, they endorsed the policies of the Soviet regime which they felt were 
detrimental to their religious rights. As against this, the followers of ‘unofficial’ 
Islam denounced the anti-Islamic propaganda, unethical practices (such as 
the consumption of alcohol, eating of pork, and loose morals), and the 
obstructions placed in the practice of their faith. Advocating the observance 
of Som and SalatT (fast and prayers), ‘unofficial’ Islam kept the Islamic spirit 
alive. Making the ‘Kishlaks’ the centre of their preaching, the representatives 
of ‘unofficial’ Islam succeeded in frustrating the designs of the Soviet system 
of wiping out the influence of Islam from Central Asia. 


Nevertheless, ‘unofficial’ Islam suffered from the handicap of non- 


availaibility of trained and qualified ulema and religious literature including 
‘unofficial’ Islam did not have any 


copies of the Holy Quran. Furthermore, a 
financial or institutional support; instead the whole range of state authority 
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was arrayed against it. It was therefore natural that distortions and un-Islamic 
traditions would seep into the consciousness of the people. Experts surmise 
that it will take years of sustained efforts to bring the Central Asian Muslims 
into the main stream of the Ummah. 


With the collapse of the Soviet Union, an empire built over four centuries 
disintegrated in a few short years. The Central Asian Republics (CARs) 
emerged from the debris of the old Soviet Union but these CARs had never in 
history existed as nation states. Their various people had, from time to time, 
formed part of loosely held dynastic dominions of tribal chieftans. The current 
tuling elites of the CARs comprise former communists who have close and 
intimate linkages with their counterparts in Russia. They have merely changed 
the communist names of their respective parties; otherwise, the source of 
power has remained the old communist cadres (though dissidence among 
their ranks is on the increase). The media, both print and electronic, is controlled 
by the state or the parties, and the impact on it of ‘glasnost’ has been minimal. 
The attitude of the Central Asian leaders towards the abortive August 1991 
coup in Moscow was equivocal. The reason for this equivocation lies partly 
in the fact that the structure of Central Asian society has remained pyramidical 
with an extremely weak or often non-existent middle class. Except in Tajikistan 
where an Islamic party has emerged, there are no organised parties in other 
republics which, in the forseeable future, can challenge the domination of the 
ruling elite. Certainly in Uzbekistan, there are some ethnic nationalist-oriented 
groups, such as BIRLIK and ERK, but they are still amorphous and do not 


have the kind of charismatic leadership that could unite and organise them at 
the republic much less at the regional level. 


Furthermore, with a view to neutralise and counter the influence of 
Islamic nationalist groups, the tuling elites have themselves adopted the usage 
of ethno-nationalist and, to a lesser extent, Islamic mediums. To quote just a 
few instances: Uzbekistan President Islam Karimov, on re-election, took the 
oath of allegiance to his country’s constitution by placing his hand on the 
Holy Quran. A number of new mosques are being built and locked, old ones 
being re-opened and renovated. Kirghizia’s capital has been changed from 
Frunze to Bishek. General M.V. Frunze who had been sent to Central Asia in 
1919 to re-establish Moscow’s control, is now projected as an adventurist 
colonizer instead of representative of the central communist government. In 
Turkmenistan, the regime has taken publicised Steps to renovate some religious 
places. In all the five republics, the governments have announced the 
replacement of the Cyrillic script for their languages with the Arabic script 
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because the masses feel that the Cyrillic script is a symbol of Russian 
colonialism meant to Russify their culture. These and other populist measures 
have been adopted to project the nationalist image of the ruling elite. 


The questions then are: 


Will such populist measures help in forging unity and cooperation 
between various native nationalities in each republic as well as among the 
people of the different Central Asian Republics? 


Or will they contribute to the surge of Islamic revivalism and provide a 
fillip to Islamic fundamentalism that could eventually lead to a further 
balkanization of some if not all of the Central Asian Republics? 


No one can predict with any certainty what lies ahead for the Soviet 
Union’s former subjects in Central Asia, but trends point to the following. 


It is erroneous to assume that the population of Central Asia constitutes 
auniform mass of Muslims. The differences among the people of Central Asia 
are vast. Although most speak Turkic languages, these are not mutually 
intelligible, Turkmen and Uzbek being no closer to each other than Italian is to 
Spanish. The Tajiks speak Persian, an Indo-European language unrelated to 
Turkic. 


The influence of Islam varies from state to state, being deep and 
widespread in Tajikistan to extremely superficial and scattered in Kazakhistan 
and Kirghiza. In Uzbekistan, certain regions, suchas, Samarkand and Bukhara 
are highly susceptible to influence by Islamic fundamentalism whereas the 
Tashkent region and Kharazm may fiercely resist the change of their highly 
materialistic world view. In Turkmenistan, the probability of acceptance of the 
Islamic idiom in politics, though remote, cannot be totally ruled out as, 
alongwith Azerbaijan and Tajikistan, Iran is likely to revive and deepen her 
cultural links with this region. In any case, with the liberalisation of religious 
and cultural policies, the tempo of religious fervour is bound to grow because 
it also symbolises emancipation from the Russian/Soviet colonial yoke. The © 
uling elites in all the CARs will, therefore, adopt very cautious attitudes 
towards the religious susceptibilities and emotions of their people. However, 
they are unlikely to allow religion-based political parties to contest for power. 


The presence of large and influential Russian minorities in their midst 
may have moderated the attitudes of the leaders of the Central Asian Republics. 
A more strident articulation of their nationalist/Islamic sentiment would 
certainly become a source of serious tensions and conflict with the oe 
Who not only hold positions of power in the administrative set up but eee 
Tunning the economic and industrial establishments. The case of Kazakhistan 
Provides a forceful though unique example of this phenomenon. 
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The Kazakhs were, until recently, nomads. Their ancestors were 
converted to Islam nearly a thousand years later than were the people of the 
southern rim that had been part of the Iranian Sassanid empire. There were no 
cities, no great mosques, schools or libraries in the land of the Kazakhs. They 
had no learned clergy educated in Arabic and Persian classics. Islam sat 
lightly on them. The Sharia was not generally applied, with legal matters being 
settled largely through adat, custom. The Kazakhs were the first to experience 
the impact of Russia. Their culture was ill-prepared to resist Russian influence. 
In fact, the Kazakh intelligentsia came into being as a result of the absorption 
of Kazakh lands into the Russian empire and the introduction of the Kazakh 
tribal elite to Russian education. The vast plains where the Kazakhs roamed 
attracted Russian settlers who gradually equalled the Kazakhs in numbers. 
Stalin’s collectivisation and industrialisation were a disaster for the Kazakhs: 
one-third of the population starved to death, further increasing the ratio of 
non-Kazakhs to Kazakhs. Today, the Kazakhs are a minority in their own land. 


Comparing this with the situation among the Uzbeks and the Tajiks their 
cities Tashkent, Samarkand and Bukhara were centres of Islamic learning. 
Persian was the native language of the Tajiks and the second language of 
many Uzbeks. Their mullahs knew Arabic and the qazis applied the Sharia in 
the courts. Their religious and cultural identity was strong and largely 
impervious to Russian influence. They lived in compact settlements and the 
Russians among them to this day constitute a minority. Thus, one should not 
expect the post-communist revival of Islam to take the same form or have the 
same effect in Kazakhstan as in Uzbekistan or Tajikistan. Unless 60 per cent of 
the population leaves the republic, Kazakhstan will not be an Islamic state. No 
matter what the official rhetoric, the Russian element will continue to exercise 
a decisive influence since they constitute not only a majority of the population 
but also a majority of the technological, bureaucratic and military elite. In fact, 


Kazakhstan is a special case and is not to is judged by the same standards or 
be confused with the other CARs. 


There can be no doubt that Islam is the single most important constituent 
in the cultural identity of the people of Central Asia. Islam has had a stronger 
hold on the masses of Central Asia than Orthodox Christianity has had on the 
Russians. This is due partly to the nature of Islam and partly to the relative 
isolation of the masses of Central Asian Muslims from.the rest of the world. In 
every Muslim population in the former Soviet Union, however, educated classes 
have been to a great extent Westernised or rather de-Muslimized. A century 
or more of Russian rule has eroded uncritical faith in the clergy among 
bureaucrats, lawyers, doctors, scientists and academics. While they remain 
Muslims in a general cultural sense, they are not in sympathy with theocratic 
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politics. Many are entirely irreligious, some still remain Marxist because they 
have been so educated and because they have no other way of thinking 
about the world. 


Besides, Islam, and particularly fundamentalist Islam, is related to class. 
The lower a person is on the socio-economic scale, the more that person is 
likely to be influenced by the fundamentalist clergy. It is in Uzbek and Tajik 
villages, among the tent-dwelling Turkmens, and among the urban lower 
classes that the Islam of the mullahs finds the strongest response. Furthermore, 
the native population of Central Asia is overwhelmingly Sunni, and among 
the Sunnis secular power has had greater legitimacy than it has had among 
the Shias. The clergy, although important, has not had the influence or 
independent power it enjoys among the Shias of Iran or Lebanon for example. 
It is therefore unlikely that the CARs would tum into a theocracy of the 
Iranian type. This, however, does not mean that the influence of Islamic 
fundamentalism will not continue to grow and affect the daily life of the 
population. In some Central Asian towns, women can no longer go out in 
short dresses without risking insults or even rocks thrown by street urchins. 
The controversies about the alphabet, with the Westernizers advocating the 
abandoment of the Cyrillic alphabet in favour of the Latin and the traditionalists 
championing a return to the Arabic alphabet are significant: the choice of 
alphabet will influence the population’s access to certain types of literature, 
which in turn will influence the education of the masses, and determine their 
attitudes towards the revival or otherwise of Islamic fundamentalism. 


In sum, while dealing with the question of revival of Islam in Central 
Asia, the following factors distort the perception of this region: 


© The monolithic or at least inadequately differentiated perception of 


Central Asia; 

@ Anintense fixation on the “Islamic factor”; and 

© The incorporation of this factor into an Islamophobic perception 
which allows “national rebirth” on the basis of Islam to be seen as a 
process directed against Russian (and Western) interests and not as 
a process which is natural for this region. 


The idea of regional unity in Central Asia is rooted in the Turkestan concept 
and finds expression in approaches to a regional cooperation community. 
Regionalism in this context corresponds to the notion of close language, 
cultural and religious links between the Central Asian Turkic people, which 
only excluded the Persian-speaking Tajiks. The idea ofa single Central Asian 
culture, however, is just as inappropriate as the strict distinction between 
Turan and Iran for its people. Turkic people, such as the Uzbeks and the 
Turkmens uphold the Persian cultural heritage, whereas the Tajiks emphasize 
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their Iranian background and disassociate themselves from their Turkish en- 
vironment. The relevant dividing lines, however, are less connected with lan- 
guage differences as with the age-old cultural differences between formerly 
nomadic and formerly settled people. 


The dividing line also relates to the relationship to Islam. Factors such 
as, whether people were Islamicised at an earlier or later stage, or whether the 
people were settled or nomadic, or whether or not they defied Russian 
expansion with strong religious opposition, determine the varying forms of 
Muslim existence in Central Asia today. Thus, in relatively small Kirgiztan, 
there are considerable differences between the southern part of the regions 
(province of Osh in the Fergana Valley) with its numerous local places of 
pilgrimage and fervent religiousity, and the larger northern and eastern parts 
(near the Issyk Kul) which is much less influenced by strict Islamic norms. 
Furthermore, as in other parts of the Islamic world, Islam in Central Asia does 
not occur ina single and uniform ideological form but encompasses a spectrum 
ranging from the traditionalist to the modernist variants. It was not an exclusive 
focus on Islam which propelled the CARs on to the road of independent 
statehood: secular issues such as economic self-determination, environmental 
problems, language policy matters, etc. were given greater priority in the 
programmes of the people’s fronts and parties over the problem of religious 
identity, although the points of emphasis varied from one region to another. In 


Kazakhstan and Kirgiztan, Islam plays a minor role in social discourse than in 
Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. 


The fixation on a radical, ideologised and politicised Islam, analogous 
to developments in the Middle East, emerging in Central Asia has resulted in 
a great deal of confusion. After President Mutalibov was forced to yield to the 
opposition in Azerbaijan in 1992, the first interpretation was that there had 
been a coup by radical Islamic forces. When the Rahmon Nabiev regime began 
to destabilize in Tajikistan a short while later, it was seen as the beginning of 
the establishment of an Islamic state in that republic. When Kazakhstan kept 
open its power of disposal over strategic nuclear weapons, fear swept through 
the world at the idea of an Islamic state with strategic nuclear weapons. AS 
seen above, Kazakhstan is a long, long way (if at all) from becoming the model 
of an Islamic state in which the entire political, social and economic order is 
based on Islamic legal norms. Such incorrect assessments of the situations in 
Central Asia equate Islamic renaissance with Islamic revolution. 


The point often ignored is that, for all the successor states of the former 
Soviet Union, the phenomenon of what can be described as “national rebirth” 
became the psychological point of departure for the assertion of their sovereign 
status. It helped to mobilise the masses and to topple the old system, but at 
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the same time it sparked old and new inter-ethnic conflicts. The term “national 
rebirth” turned up in dozens of languages in the description of people’s fronts 
and other groups. In the Muslim regions of the USSR, Islam obviously provided 
a cultural foundation for this rebirth, whose significance can only be understood 
if the extent to which Islamic institutions, culture and history in the Soviet 
Union were fought, defamed or at least impeded is taken into consideration. 


Even in the reform period under Gorbachev the CPSU initially opted for 
intensified confrontation with Islam. This explains why the increased 
orientation towards Islam by the people in the Central Asian region acquired 
such great national-emancipatory importance after the liberalisation of religious 
policy in the Soviet Union in 1988/1989. The national component is significant, 
since Islam mainly survived the onslaught of the earlier periods because it 
was equated with “national tradition” and with the “heritage of the ancestors” 
by the native population. The line of argument of the Islamists who are opposed 
to national identification and who call for an exclusive orientation to the 
supranational religious community (the Umma), has in this respect an 
unfavourable starting point. 


During the past three years, a lively construction and reconstruction of 
mosques, madressas, and Islamic centres has been in progress in all the CARs. 
Large segments of the native population have been exhibiting greater interest 
in the history and culture of Islam, its literature and doctrine and its legal 
Science. As there was no place for Islam in the Soviet system of education, 
and it was handed down in the family or in underground circles, there is now 
an enormous desire to find out more about its foundations and the various 
forms it takes and to establish contacts with other Islamic countries. This 
undoubtedly gives external powers such as Saudi Arabia, Iran or Pakistan the 
means of exerting ideological influence which can be gainfully combined with 
goals of pragmatic cooperation. 


Islamist organisations from all these countries have joined the fray. 
They were already on the look out for new opportunities and fields of action, 
and the Central Asian enterprise has come handy. One such example is the 
hyper-active missionary society, called the ‘tabligi jamaaat ' which seeks to 
both Proslytize other people and then to put several of their converts into 
Power in due course. The new Muslim republics look promising and appear to 
them as virgin soil with unlimited possibilities. But they would be committing 
a big mistake if they fail to grasp the fact that the search for national and 
cultural identity of the Central Asian Muslims is not limited to the recollection 
of Islamic roots. The culture or rather the cultures of Central Asia have 
developed from various elements, migratory movements and differing cultaral 
levels. Therefore, throwbacks to the “truly Turkish”, the “genuinely nomadic”, 
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the “truly Persian” and even to pre-Islamic elements. There is even a retention 
of the secularised achievements of the otherwise discredited Soviet period. 
The search for national identity by the Central Asian peoples is much more 
complicated than the many beats of the Islamic drum welcoming their 
independent status would suggest. 


The current crisis in Tajikistan is depicted as clear-cut conflict between the 
ruling forces and an Islamic opposition whose spillover effects can increase 
the risk of a proliferation of Islamic fundamentalism in Central Asia which, in 
turn, could project a security threat to Russia. Already, some of the governments 
in the CARs are using this alleged threat to legitimise repressive policies at 
home and justify calls for international assistance from abroad. An 
“Islamophobia” has been whipped up both in Russia and the West. 


In actual fact, Tajikistan’s crisis is determined by numerous policital, 
ethnic, cultural, territorial and economic factors. The internecine war in 
Tajikistan is driven by a host of forces, dominant among them being the 
following: 


@ Old tribal animosities; 


@ Poverty of the rural population (70 per cent of the total population) 
which is compounded by its profound attachment to the Islamic 
tradition; 

@ High rates of unemployment (highest in the CIS); 

High rates of fertility (highest in the CIS); 

© Attempts by the former party elite (headed by former President 
Nabiey) to restore the Communist Party; and 

@ Awareness by Tajikistan’s rulers of the Tajiks’ common ties with 
neighbouring Afghanistan, of their linguistic and cultural links with 
Jran, and of the intensification of both the Islamic factor and anti- 


Western and anti-Russian attitudes under the influence of the Tajiks’ 
foreign kinsmen. 


These are only the primary factors, which combine to produce the continuing 
explosion in Tajikistan. Other factors, less visible on the surface, are nonethe- 
less important. Because Tajiks are from Persian-speaking Iranian stock, 
Tajikistan is the key beach-head for Iran which seeks to extend its influence 
across Central Asia. Political circles in Uzbekistan are firmly convinced that 
Iran is the source for both the idea of creating a Greater Tajikistan (an Islamic 
state uniting the people of Tajikistan with their fellow Tajiks in northern Af- 
ghanistan) as well as the weapons to realize that goal. If this goal gets put 
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sued to its logical conclusion, then, considering the ethnic compositions of 
Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Afghanistan and the existence of minority en- 
claves of populations already complaining of discrimination and clamouring 
for secession, the explosion in this volatile region could be stronger and more 
widespread than anything that the Islamic factor could bring about. 


Islam has been drawn in as a factor but is not the main issue here. 
Admittedly, since 1990, parties have emerged, such as, the “Islamic Party of 
Rebirth”, which appeal supraregionally to all Muslims of the former Soviet 
Union, and whose declared aim is the establishment of an Islamic state. In 
Tajikistan, it also formed the main component of opposition against Nabiev, 
and was represented by a number of ministers in the coalition government in 
Dushambe. In their statements on the political perspectives of Islam, its 
representatives disassociated themselves from the theocracy in Iran, but they 
do have links with the Islamic movements in Saudi Arabia (the term “Wahabi” 
is now being increasingly heard), Pakistan (Jammaat-e-Islami) and other 
countries. Fundamentalist tendencies are also seen in groups in Uzbekistan 
who appear to be biding their time in non-violent pursuits of their goal so as 
not to provide any pretext for the further induction of armed forces from 
Russia. 


Despite this evidence of Islamic activities, these developments in Central 
Asia cannot be compared with the ideological eruptions which have taken 
place next door in the Arab world, especially since the lost war with Israel in 
1967. The feeling of lack of equality with the West, which represented one 
important psychological foundation for the success of Islamic preachers of 
salvation, has no equivalent in Central Asia. Since the failure of its military 
power in Afghanistan, the disintegrated Soviet empire did not pose a threat 
which could instil such a comparable crisis-ridden self-experience into the 
Muslims of Central Asia. For the time being at least, a mass movement for an 
Islamic state is not in sight in Central Asia, neither at the national nor at the 
transnational level. The real challenge is rooted in the overlapping and 
intermixing of a variety of problems and a combination of endogenous and 


external factors, not in Islam alone. 


To sum up, reports suggesting that the vital factor in Central Asia is 
rising Islamic ‘fundamentalism” and “fundamentalist” Islamic power, perhaps 
with Iranian or Saudi support, are not correct. Central Asia’s Islamic revival us 
an indigenous movement and more cultural than political. The region’s 
essential problem is that the Soviet collapse has left it with great aspirations 
but without political institutions for expressing them or a political framework 
within which to pursue them. The Islamic revival rises from the Central Asia’s 
Most powerful aspiration: to assert the identities that Moscow suppressed for 
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decades. Mainly, the revival does not seek state power (there are exceptions, 
however); most people at the newly crowded mosques say they seek Islamic 
influence in government by electing “good Muslims” rather than by installing 
a theocracy. 


In 1991 and early 1992, Iran, Pakistan and Saudi Arabia sought to 
influence this revival. But their roles are new and, given that revived nationalist 
feelings also spring from Cental Asia’s own search for identity, their prospects 
are limited. But Islam’s revival has already sprouted grassroots political 
movements that will recruit the disaffected if the Central Asian governments 
fail to meet basic aspirations. Such movements now find mass support only in 
Tajikistan and the Fergana Valley which is divided among Kyrghiztan, Tajikistan 
and Uzbekistan. Tajikistan’s Islamic Renaissance Party mobilized thousands 
of people during anti-communist street demonstrations in as early as fall 1991 
and spring 1992. Central Asia’s most locally powerful movement is in the 
Fergana Valley, and in Uzbekistan’s Namangan area, “Adalat” has sought to 
enforce Sharia law in rural areas through religious remonstration, social 
pressure and sometimes brute intimidation. 


For now, secular rule is well-rooted in Central Asia. The Islamic 
movements suffer from splintered leadership and lack of institutions. But 
Islamic activists already challenge government in Fergana and Tajikistan. Ifa 
generation is left frustrated by a failure of the secular model, if economic 
dissatisfaction intensifies, and if the repainted bureaucracies of the CARs fail 
to respond to popular will or to mobilize support for policies, then five or may 
be ten years hence may permit the development of an institutional Islamic 
rival for power. Violence in Central Asia has so far generally occurred because 
of economic frustration coinciding with ethnic tensions: five or ten years 
hence, given the above conditions, it may well arise from religious militancy. 


In conclusion, it may be said that Central Asia is a cradle of Islam that 
squads of Soviet propagandists vainly tried to convert to athiesm. Not 
surprisingly, the aftermath is a welter of confusion. Islam is now encouraged, 
but Islamic parties are outlawed. Every Central Asian proudly calls himself a 
mussulman, but few have any but the briefest acquaintance with Muslim 
theology. Stories are legion of restaurant parties raising their vodka glasses to 
the local mosque, but no one has displayed his new-found, skin-deep faith 
with less fear than the Uzbek President, Islam Karimov. In October 1992, he 
closed a press conference on the occasion of the state visit to Tashkent by 
President Rabbani of Afghanistan with the words “we must now end because 
the time of prayer is approaching”. 


In Stalin’s years, and later under Khrushchev, mosques were shut down 
by the thousands, the muslim clergy was purged, and the Soviet state tried to 
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offer an alternative to Islam with universities of athiesm and a specially-written 
genre of anti-Muslim literature. Between these blitzes, to keep Central Asia on 
his side in World War II, Stalin had given ‘official Islam’ a place in communist 
society. The Mufti of Tashkent was given an office and a printing press. Here 
and in Bukhara, madressas were reopened to provide the remaining mosques 
with clergy. Friday prayers were permitted, but the Mufti knew his place in the 
communist hierarchy. On Moscow’s orders, he is reputed to have been issued 
a ‘fatwa’ banning pilgrimage to the Throne of Suleiman in Osh. 


‘Parallel Islam’, however, kept itself alive. The real work of keeping it 
alive was done by the Sufis. These mystic missionaries of the Nagqshbandi 
sect, based in Bukhara, had earlier stirred up the Andizhan revolt against the 
Czarista in 1897, and provided the Basmachi movement with many ofits leaders 
some five years later. Sufi activity was secret, informal and most significant in 
the rural areas where all mosques had been shut down. The descendants of 
these Sufis are still around, and no doubt find a highly conducive environment 
for renewed activity. 


Central Asia’s current Islamic revival predates independence. By 1989, 
the state was sanctioning the reopening of mosques in the Fergana Valley in 
the hope of defusing anti-Communist unrest. With the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, successor regimes were fearful of rampant Islamic fundamentalism. 
Hence, the outlawing of the Islamic Renaissance Party everywhere except 
Tajikistan. In general, such fears are unfounded. Most Central Asian Muslims, 
including most Tajiks, are Sunnis. Unlike the Shias of Iran and the Ismailis of 
Badakshan, they have no religious leaders who claim descent from the Holy 
Prophet (pbuh). Their imams merely teach theology and lead them in prayer. 
The pillars of their creed are the five pillars of Islam. 


Even these are being remembered patchily and slowly. The sound of the 
azan is now heard from every mosque; mosques tend to be full for Friday 
prayers, but few pray five times a day. Religious education of young children 
at home is rare as parents are not versed in the reading of the Holy Bak 
Ramazan is religiously observed only by a minority although the Eid festival! 
is celebrated with the gusto that comes with long draughts of vodka and 
copious quantities of meat. Alms to the poor are not yet widespread and the 
annual Haj can be afforded by a few. The easiest pillar to observe is the 
recitation of the Kalima, and this is catching on. There is no doubt that Central 
Asian Muslims will find their own middle ground between the traditional 
Islamic way of life and the Western mores that most find tempting. In the 
meantime, the leaderships will keep politics and religion apart, and are 
unanimous in rejecting an Iranian-style theocratic state. Even with bones af 
foreign-sponsored missionaries descending upon the ire it wi ie io 
generation (or may be two) for religious Islam to make its full impact: 
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Revival of Ethno-Cultural Heritage in 
Contemporary Central Asia 


Relevance for India 
Kk. Warikoo, India 


The Central Asian Republics in the post-Soviet era, have witnessed a resurgence 
of ethno-cultural nationalism. Language, race and religion are seen as the symbols 
of new nationhood. Local writers, artists, and academics have been idealising 
local history and culture. Historians are busy projecting local heroes and reviving 
the memory of ‘forgotten martyrs’ as part of the process of reconstruction of 
local history and removing the distortions introduced during the Soviet period. 
Public squares, institutions and streets have been renamed after local leaders 
and personalities. Local languages have been declared as official languages, 


and the titular nationality in each Republic is seeking a dominant role in managing 
the affairs of the respective state. 


Though Uzbeks, Tajiks, Kyrgyzs and Turkmens form a definite majority 
in their respective states, yet the substantial presence of Slavic and other 
ethnic minority groups scattered in these Republics compounds the ethno- 
national problem in Central Asia. As such the process of national consolidation 
in independent Central Asian Republics has been influenced by the urge of 
titular nationalities to assert themselves in all spheres — social, cultural, 
economic and political. This process has received a fillip by the outmigration 
of Russians, Jews and Germans from the Central Asian Republics to Russia, 
Israe] and Germany, respectively. And the local policies encouraging the 
immigration of ethnic Central Asians from abroad to their new ‘homeland’ has 


only helped in consolidating the position of titular nationalities in their 
respective Republics. 


There is an open acknowledgement, both at the official and public levels, 
about the important role of religion—Islam—in imparting spirituality and moral 
values to the people. Religious literature is being published and old mosques 
and shrines are being rebuilt and new ones constructed in an effort to 
consolidate the national identity of Central Asian Republics on the basis of 
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indigenous Islamic heritage. Besides, sufficient coverage of local religious 
and cultural festivals and places is given in local media and TV. However, the 
local practice/perception of Islam is liberal as against the more conservative 
and fanatic precepts and practices in West and South Asia. For instance, in 
the 2500th anniversary celebrations of Bukhara and Khiva (in October 1997), 
which were inaugurated by President Karimov himself, all the dance and drama 
sequences were performed in the historic mosque complexes in Bukhara and 
Khiva. In his address, while inaugurating the celebrations at Bukhara on 19 
October 1997, Karimov described Bukhara as the ‘dome of Islam’. At the same 
time he traced the origin of Uzbek statehood to 2500 years ago, covering the 
old dynasties of Khorezm Shahs (seventh to first centuries B.c.), Kushans 
(first to fourth centuries a.p.), Samanids, Karakhanids, Timurids, Shaibanids, 
Ashtarkhanids and Mangits.' During this celebration, the contribution of 
Imam Bukhari, Al Termizi, Bahaudin Naqshband, Khwaja Ahmad Yassavi, Al 
Khorezmi, Al Beruni, Ibn Sena, Amir Timur, Ulugh Beg and other luminaries to 
the national culture and history of Uzbekistan was positively brought forth. 


There is a recognition, both at the official and grassroots levels, of the 
importance of Islam and its traditions for introducing the elements of religiosity, 
morality and ethical values among the Muslims of Central Asia, who remained 
subjected for about seventy years to the Soviet atheistic education and 
radically different socio-cultural values. To quote Islam Karimov, “Historical 
memory, restoration of an objective and truthful history of the nation, native 
territory, territory of the state is given an extremely important place in the 
revival and growth of national self consciousness and the national pride. We 
regard the revival of spiritual values as a natural process of the growth of 
national self-consciousness, of returning to the roots. The revival of the 
spiritual-religious foundation of the society, of Islamic culture, isan important 
Step on the path to self-identification and restoration of the historical memory 
and historico-cultural identity”.? 


Here one needs to be reminded that Central Asia has played a key role 
in the dissemination of Islamic culture in South Asia. During the Soviet period, 
the Muslims of Central Asia had made adjustments with the Soviet linguistic, 
cultural and religious allegiance. Young Muslims would join the Communist 
Party and yet remain firm believers and practise their religion privately. Now, 
in the post-independence era there is open observance of religious Se 
and rituals including fasting during the month of Ramazan, performance : 
daily prayers, proliferation of mosques and madressa and large attendance a 
Mosques and shrines during holy festivals. New generations of Central i 
Muslims are getting exposed to Islamic values, practices and theology in 
madressa etc. A number of Nakshbandi and Wahabi maciressalnst Creat 
Operating in Fergana. Inside Kazakhstan too, the rise of Islam is quite visible 
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in the south. Yassavi and other Muslim shrines have been rebuilt and these 
are thronged by many Kazakhs. There is a new feeling among the Kazakhs 
about the ill effects of the Vodka culture, which they ascribe to the Soviet 
‘colonial’ policy. That President Nazarbaev underlined the need for eradication 
of alcoholism and smoking, points to new social trends in Kazakhstan. 
Thousands of copies of the Holi Quran (translations in Kazakh/Russian) are 
being sold in Kazakhstan. 


As regards the problem of Islamic fundamentalism, it is perceived to be 
more in Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. And there is the possibility of its spillover 
to the south of Kazakhstan and the Osh/Jalalabad region of Kyrgyzstan. But 
the political leadership in the Central Asian states is fully alive to these threats 
to security and stability of these newly independent countries. No less a 
person than the President of Uzbekistan, Islam Karimov has identified Islamic 
fundamentalism, ethnic intolerance, drugs and arms trafficking and terrorism 
as the main challenges to the security and stability of independent Uzbekistan. 
Karimov has dilated upon the “deceptive attraction” of Islamic fundamentalist 
Wahabi ideology to a section of Muslims in Central Asia, stating that Wahabi 
slogans of strict observance of Islamic ethics, rejection of luxury, greed and 
corruption have found some acceptance at the social level.? Drawing a clear 
distinction between the cultural and spiritual value of Islam and its misuse for 
gaining and exercising political power, President Karimov has, in unambiguous 
terms, rejected the ideas of “politicisation of Islam and Islamisation of politics”. 
He rightly concluded that islamic fundamentalism poses a threat to Uzbekistan, 
by seeking to disrupt stability, civil and inter-ethnic harmony, by discrediting 
democracy and secular polity, multi-ethnic and multi-reli gious society.* 


Conscious of this threat, President Islam Karimov has accorded priority 
to the revival of indigenous and historical cultural heritage, in order to pre- 
empt the promoters and practitioners of Islamic politics. That Karimov has 
included pre-Islamic culture as part of the cultural heritage of Central Asia, is 
significant. He has acknowledged that the Muslims of Central Asia continue 
to revere soil, air, water and the fire (the Sun), as was done at the time of 
Zoroastrianism and Buddhism’ and which continues to be the practice with 
millions of Indians. This is particularly important for strengthening Indo- 
Central Asian links on the basis of common historico-cultural heritage. Indian 
Archaeologists and historians need to do their bit in ensuring that the existing 
sites exemplifying these contacts are excavated, preserved and their results 
documented and disseminated. 


In Kazakhstan, the assertion of an ethno-cultural identity is marked by 
the parallel processes of changing demographic profile, state patronage to 
Kazakh language and culture, new priorities in educational policies, etc. For 
the first time in the last half century the Kazakhs have stopped being an ethnic 
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minority in Kazakhstan. The percentage of Kazakhs has increased from 39.7 
per cent in 1989 to 49 percent in 1996-97. And in most of the oblasts, Kazakhs 
are now in absolute majority. The proportion of Russians has decreased from 
38 per cent in 1989 to 33 per cent in 1996. This change has been a result of 
higher birth rate among the Kazakhs, outmigration of Russians and immigration 
of Kazakhs from other countries. Between 1991 to 1996, 12,74,700 people, 
mostly Russians, followed by Germans and others, migrated out of Kazakhstan. 
Similarly, 1,50,000 ethnic Kazakhs immigrated to Kazakhstan from Mongolia 
(64,000), other CIS countries (70,000), Iran, Afghanistan, etc. The state has 
passed an Immigration Law to facilitate the return and settlement of ethnic 
Kazakhs from other countries. 


At the same time, there is serious concern in public and official circles 
over negative factors such as increasing rate of abortions, birth control 
measures, maternal and infant mortality, which adversely affect the population 
growth in Kazakhstan. So much so, President Nazarbaev voiced his concern 
over the alarming rate of some two lakh abortions per year and called for 
restoration of family values and ethics in his appeal. The government has now 
adopted the state programme, “Health Protection of Mothers and Children”. 
All these efforts are directed to increasing the demographic ratio of ethnic 
Kazakhs in Kazakhstan. It may be recalled that Kazakh intellectual circles and 
newspapers had forecast as early as December 1986, an increase in the 
population of Kazakhs upto 50 per cent by 2000 a.p. anda further rise upto 65 
to 70 per cent. Some Kazakhs have even proposed the adoption of bigamy 
law, in order to increase density of Kazakh population in Kazakhstan. That 
about 80 per cent of all Kazakhs live in Kazakhstan, imparts the requisite 
territorial homeland to the Kazakhs. 


Kazakh Language has been declared to be the state language. However, 
Russian has been retained as the language of inter-ethnic communication in 
deference to the aspirations of a large population of Slavs. As early as tae 
departments of intensive two to two-and-a-half years training of wr 
language teaching were created in 16 universities in Kazakhstan. In 4, : 
schools, the Kazakh language is taught and in 2,000'schools both Kazakh = 
Russian languages are taught. Earlier in 1990 only 40 per cent ee Oi 
partial command of the Kazakh language. Now 75 per cent of Kaza s spea 
and write Kazakh fluently. Language is seen as an important unifying factor to 
consolidate the ethno-national identity of independent Kazakhstan. 

v told a press meet in late December 1996, “Learn 


Kazakh or at least teach your children, if you want to live ina Republic that 
continues to be stable”. Now Kazakh language has been included in sed 
school’s curriculum. Even the legislative means have been ingen 
propagate Kazakh language, culture and traditions. The language law wal 


President Nazarbae 
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came into force on 15 July 1997 made it obligatory for all TV companies 
(channels and stations) to offer at least 50 per cent programmes in the Kazakh 
language. Failure to do so would invite closure of the channel. 


Another important and far reaching feature of this language law is 
contained in Article 22 which stipulates employment for only those persons 
who know the Kazakh language. Since it evoked sharp reaction from non- 
Kazakh sections of the society, a compromise formula was worked out stating 
that this Article 22 will take effect for Kazakhs on | January 2001 and for non- 
Kazakhs on | January 2006. In any case, these steps have accelerated the 
process of consolidation and self-identification among the Kazakhs. According 
to a recent opinion poll, 95 per cent of the Kazakh respondents stated that 
they were conversant with the Kazakh language and 82 per cent could read it. 


As part of the process of ethno-cultural revivalism, Kazakh heroes and 
literatures are being honoured. The Hundred and Fiftieth anniversary of great 
Kazakh poet Abdi was celebrated in 1995. The following year in 1996, jubilee 
of the poet and singer Zhambol, was celebrated. In 1997, 100th anniversary of 
Mukhtar Auezov, the prominent Kazakh writer was celebrated. The state has 
devised a cultural policy aimed at the preservation and development of cultures 
of ethnic groups in Kazakhstan on the one hand, while seeking to develop a 
common Kazakhstani culture to facilitate inter-ethnic harmony and social 
balance. The leadership is acutely conscious of the tenuous state of inter- 
ethnic relations and has rightly recognised the principle of inviolability of the 
existing borders as the only means of maintaining stability, peace and security. 
Besides, the initial euphoria of Kazakhstan for Kazakhs has ebbed, and the 
recent policy statement of President Nazarbaev titled Kazakhslan-203 0, also 
does not stress the special status of Kazakhs as the titular nationality. 
Kazakhstan presents a twin personality — one of Kazakh language and culture 
and the other of Russian language and culture. Consolidation of a national 
identity has to take place on the basis of Kazakhstani identity, encompassing 
the ethno-cultural, socio-economic and political aspirations of the two major 
nationalities — the Kazakhs and the Russians. 


On its part, Kyrgyzstan has laid special emphasis on the projection of 
Manas as the national hero of the country. The thousand years’ anniversary 
of this famous Kyrgyz epic was celebrated in 1995 and special editions of this 
epic were brought out to commemorate the occasion. Simultaneously, the 
National Centre of Manas Studies was established in the Kyrgyz Academy of 
Sciences. Also a big museum was set up in Talas. Now Manas is being taught 
in schools, colleges and universities as a special ‘40 hours a year’ course of 
study. Manas has become the symbol of national identity, history and common 
cultural heritage, and is being projected as a means consolidating the national 
unity of the people of Kyrgyzstan. That Manas has been translated into Hindi 
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is a matter of gratification, particularly so because the Kyrgyz academics and 
literateurs greatly admire Indian heroes from the Ramayana and Mahabharata 
comparing them to their hero from the Manas. The Kyrgyz specialists trace 
the origin of the word manas to India. In fact Academician Musaev. holding 
the Chair of Manas Studies at the Kyrgyz Academy of Sciences showed mea 
copy of Ramcharit Manas to score his point. One found that the Kyrgyz 
academician and literatteurs cherish a deep consciousness and admiration for 
the Indian heroes from the Ramayana. 


Each Central Asian state is thus seeking to revive its history and distinct 
ethno-cultural heritage as a means of preserving and consolidating its national 
identity and sovereignty. There is a deep-rooted urge for shaping a identity 
on the basis of the historical and cultural heritage of each state. Since 
aggressive assertion of cultural nationalism and its excessive identification 
with race and religion has the potential to disrupt the process of national 
consolidation in the Central Asian Republics, there is a growing realisation 
among the Central Asian political and intellectual circles about the need for 
harmonising of inter-ethnic relations. 


Rise of Islamic extremism, trans-border terrorism, drugs and arms 
smuggling, cortinuing strife and Taliban atrocities on ethnic minorities in 
Afghanistan have blunted the appeal of Islamic fundamentalism and its politics 
in Central Asia. President Karimov of Uzbekistan has openly spelt out his position 
against the ‘politicisation of Islam’. The accuracy of Karimov’s diagnosis of the 
challenges in Central Asia, is borne out by the experience in India, which has 
been bearing the brunt of trans-border terrorism and influx of arms. 


The Central Asian experience in strengthening national identity by 
nd reviving traditional historico-cultural legacy, and 
us social ethics and family norms, is quite relevant to 
h and indigenous historico-cultural 
Western ideologies and social 
generations of Indians. 


infusing national pride a 
also preserving indigeno 5 
India which needs to revive its own rich a 
heritage and ethical values instead of adopting 
and family norms, particularly among the young 
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Culture, Society and Politics in Central Asia 


J.N. Dixit, India 


As we discuss Culture, Society and Politics in Central Asia, certain realities 
transcending the more contemporary historical trends affecting Central Asia 
since the middle of the 19th Century, have to be taken note of. First, that the 
present nation-states constituting Central Asian Region, stretching from 
Turkmenistan to Kazakhstan are the creation of Imperial impulses and political 
cross-currents which characterised the region since the second decade of the 
19th century till 1991, when the Soviet Union collapsed. Second, civil societies 
in the Central Asian Republics are engaged in the complex exercise of re- 
structuring their national identities, trying to re-concile the three undercurrents 
of their existence, namely, their pre- 19th Century smaller socio-cultural national 
identities, the more contemporary identities which they have acquired under 
the Russian and then the Soviet influence, and the third, their identity as it has 
emerged after the disintegration of the Soviet Union wherein the contradictions 
between their Islamic-Turkic sense of selfand modern socio-cultural impulses, 
have to be reconciled. It is in this background that we have to examine the 
Culture, Society and Politics in Central Asia. 


The five Central Asian Republics of Kazakhstan, Kirgyzstan, Uzbekistan, 
Tadjikistan and Turkmenistan are all going through a period of transition and 
ferment. Despite breaking away from the Soviet Union, their power structures 
are still dominated by personalities and cadres of the previous Communist 
regimes which have assumed new national identities. The new Constitutions 
all provide for a presidential form of government. The council of ministers, 
legislatures and judiciary have only a secondary role. None of these countries 
has a vigorous press. Though other political parties are allowed to function, 
dissent is not allowed beyond a threshold determined by the governments in 
these countries. Democracy and democratic institutions will take root only 
gradually. 


The standard of living and income levels are higher than in developing 
countries in Africa and South Asia, but none of the societies here has a 
professional urbanised middle-class of sufficient size to make an impact on 
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crue i. a seen giving them a democratic or competitive 
All the co privatising their economies. They welcome 
external participation in and inputs into their economies in terms of manpower, 
technology and investment. However, the foundation of their economic system 
and industry is Soviet and that has made the process of economic restructuring 
and reform slow. The Soviet economic system was centralised and the 
industrial, fiscal and infrastructural activities in the Central Asian Republics 
were a sort of confederational arrangement providing inputs to the mainland 
Russian Federation. The efforts at economic demonetisation are turning out 
to be difficult because there has been an emigration of experienced and 
competent managers, technicians, engineers and other professionals of 
Russian origin. The vacuum in manpower resources cannot be filled adequately 
by local personnel. Still these countries are considered an attractive economic 
proposition by the industrially advanced Western countries as well as by 
South Korea, China, Turkey and Iran. But this has generated Russian 
apprehension at being marginalised and effort at reinvolvement in the 
economies and political processes in these countries. 


But it would be wrong to perceive the collective socio-political identity 
of these countries in an omnibus manner under the label of Central Asia. Two 
ethno-cultural undercurrents have introduced a contradiction about their 
identity amongst the people of Central Asian countries. There is the overarching 
Turkik ethnic identity covering these peoples and also the overarching religious 
linkages of Islam which interconnects them. These factors of unity, however, 
are challenged by diversity in language, cultures and the socio-cultural 
behaviour pattern of different peoples inhabiting the region. The phenomenon 
is made more complex by the impact that the Soviet connection or Russian 
connection has had on these peoples over the last seventy years. All the five 
nations are also grappling with the problem of national identities in pluralistic 
civil societies. 

Islam could have been a unifying factor, but it is perceived as dangerous 
because an Islamic identity may erode the prevalent territorial integrity. 
Language and ethnicity could be contributing factor, but they have to be 
utilised in a manner which does not create dissensions in the pluralistic societies 
which all the Central Asian Republics are. While there is revival of Islamic 
thought in all these countries, the leadership does not wish Islam to become 
a dominant factor because it might reverse the modernity acquired over the 


last seventy years. 


There is not only a 
distance themselves from Russia, 
will have to be accepted as part of 


general desire on the part of these countries to 
but also an awareness that Russian influence 
life. The geographical location of each one 
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of these countries results in important nuances. Kazakhstan, with China and 
Russia as direct neighbours, has a deep interest in involving the US and other 
Western countries in its economic development and has developed a finely- 
tuned approach to all the three superpowers. Uzbekistan, without a direct 
border with Russia, is more assertive about delinking its country from the 
Russians to the extent possible and is keen to have close relations with the US 
and also with Sunni Muslim countries like Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. 
Kyrghystan being small both in terms of size and population and with a 
historical memory of having been created by Stalin is worried about its existence 
in the face of the overwhelming presence of Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. 
Tajikistan and Turkemenistan are subject to the pressure of foreign policies 
and critical developments in Iran, Azerbaijan and Afghanistan. 


These complexities of regional politics and economic requirements have 
resulted in most of the Central Asian countries adopting the following policy 
stances. 


(1) They are all involved in the partnership for peace and arrangements 
with NATO. 

(2) There is a strong emphasis on existing national boundaries being 
respected and their territorial integrities not being challenged. They 
have offered to create a standing peace-keeping force of the strength 
ofa little over a battalion for UN peace-keeping operations. 

(3) They are all fully supportive of the moves for non-proliferation, com- 
prehensive test ban treaties etc. initiated by the five nuclear weapon 
powers. The authorities in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan have con- 
firmed that all nuclear weapons, strategic and tactical, which were on 
location with them have either been removed to Russia or remain 
under strict control of the Russian authorities. 


All the Central Asian Republics are keen to have large-scale involvement from 
the Western democracies led by the United States, in their economies. There 
is an increasing and operational presence of Western companies and agen- 
cies in these countries. Western analysts believe Kazakhstan, and to some 


extent, Turkemenistan, will be major sources for petroleum, oil, natural gas 
and minerals, in the first half of the 21st century. 


Pakistan and Saudi Arabia along with Iran, are engaged in increasing 
their influence in this region through the instrumentality of Islam. The Prime 
Ministers and Presidents of Pakistan have been paying frequent visits to all 
the Central Asian Republics. Pakistan has diplomatic relations with all of them 
and despite its own economic constraints, is getting involved in the economies 
of these countries. Pakistan is also actively engaged in assisting these 
countries in the spheres of health, education and religious instruction, and 
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enthusiastically responding to suggestions for regional security 
arrangements—one of its objectives being to balance of Iran’s role in the 
region and to exclude India from such arrangements to the extent possible. 


Pakistan has been assiduously advocating the view to these countries 
that their vision for inter-Asian relationships should have a geographical limit 
stopping at Pakistan’s borders with India. Their argument is that the region 
stretching from Pakistan to Turkey and Kazakhstan to Iran and Gulf is a 
logically integrated strategic and security region. It is obvious that if Pakistan 
becomes a partner in such security arrangements to the exclusion of India, 
Russia and China, it will become the dominant military entity in any such sub- 
regional arrangements. It is very likely that Pakistan will have the support of 
the United States in this diplomatic and strategic exercise. 


Of direct concern to India is also the efforts by Pakistan to use the card 
of Pan-Islamism to influence the Central Asian countries on Indo-Pakistan 
issues. The Presidents of these Central Asian Republics have all visited 
Pakistan over the last four years and, except for President Akajev of 
Kyrghyztan, all the others have been ambiguous and vaguely supportive of 
Pakistan on Indo-Pakistan issues. Akajev is the only one who has advised 
Pakistan to deal with Indo-Pakistan issues in a bilateral framework. These 
facts have to kept in mind regardless of whatever assurances might have been 
given to us by these countries on Indo-Pakistan relations. 


untries are concerned, they feel attracted 
stan, but at the same time their interaction 
f the Soviet connection has left a positive 
attitude of friendship towards India. There is an awareness about the long, 
cultural, linguistic and literary connections with India. But if we do not nurture 
this with responsive action, the Islamic advocacies of Pakistan can submerge 


this undercurrent of goodwill and friendship. 


India had made a purposeful beginning in establishing relations with all 
the Central Asian countries from 1992 onwards. Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao had visited four out of five Central Asian nations all of whose leaders 
have visited New Delhi. We have adopted joint declarations with each of 
these countries embodying guiding principles of bilateral relations. We have 
signed a series of bilateral cooperation agreements with them for economic, 
1, technological and cultural exchanges. We have come to 
d Russia for obtaining transit facilities through their 


| and economic contacts with the Republics. The 


arrangements with Iran an 

territories for commercia 

recent establishment of railway connections between Tran and Turkmenistan, 
hese two nations and India provides additional 


and the agreement between id i 
overland linkage for us to Central Asia. We have also offered credits to these 


As far as peoples of these co 
to the Islamic connection with Paki 
with India over the seventy years 0 


commercial, politica 
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countries to facilitate the export of Indian goods which they require. The 
Government of India, in collaboration with the governments of these countries, 
has provided the necessary framework and facilities for interaction between 
the private sectors and the economies of Central Asian countries and India. 
We also have active cultural centres in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan. 


Despite all these macro-level policy initiatives taken by us, they have 
not been translated into meaningful programmes or projects. India’s political 
influence, economic and technological presence and cultural impact in these 
countries is not of any significance so far. Compared to us, other Asian 
countries like, Japan, Korea, Iran, Pakistan and Turkey, have established wider 
contacts and wield greater influence. The dynamic and active involvement of 
the United States, other industrially advanced countries, Russia and China, 
needs no repetition. 


As a consequence at the working level in the foreign offices and economic 
ministries of these countries, there is an impression that India is not really 
interested in Central Asia. And that, given India’s resources constraints and 
the orientation of its foreign policy, India does not have any focussed attention 
on Central Asia. These views are articulated, politely but firmly, by government 
officials as well as academicians and journalists. 


Despite this many officials and political observers in Uzbekistan, 
Kazakhstan and Kyrghyztan continue to indicate that they are interested in 
strengthening Central Asia’s relations with India. In their view, India could be 
a balancing factor in their relations with other large powers, China, Russia and 
the US. And that India would counter Islamic extremism backed by Pakistan 
and Saudi Arabia and even Iran in their respective countries. They also felt 
that India becoming a partner or at least an active observer in regional security 
arrangements which they are trying to organise, would provide equilibrium 
and ensure stability in the region. They would like India to take more active 
interest in normalising the situation in Afghanistan and in preventing instability 
in Tajikistan. 

Some general assessments and recommendations about structuring our 
relations with Central Asian countries in the above context are: 


(a) We have to undertake an attitudinal change towards Central Asia. 
We must, as we have focussed attention on ASEAN, perceive the 
Central Asian countries as an integral part of India’s neighbour- 
hood. Our policies towards Central Asia should be predicated on the 
perception that multi-faceted relations with Central Asia are essen- 
tial for the security and stability of the integrated strategic region 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


) 
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extending from the northern limits of the Central Asian Republics to 
the southern extremities of the South Asian region. 

We must be more active in associating with new economic coopera- 
tion and regional security arrangements which are being initiated by 
the Central Asian Republics. 

We must actively pursue the establishment of economic technologi- 
cal and defence supplies cooperation with these countries. 

We iitust back up this effort by substantive programmes and projects 
of educational, cultural and scientific and technological coopera- 
tion. 

We should establish direct civil aviation contacts with Kazakhstan 
and Uzbekistan. 
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